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I. 


PHILIP MELANCHTHON. 


airtel 16, 1897, will be the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Philip Melanchthon. The Protestant world 
will remember to celebrate the day as one of gracious influences. 
For the name of the most irenic spirit among the noble group of 
the great reformers is one that all the churches delight to honor. 
Lacking the vigor and originality of his great chief, falling short 
of the constructive force of the resourceful Calvin, and representing 
in himself no national movement as did Zwingli and Knox, yet as 
the tried and trusted lieutenant of the mighty leader of the Ger- 
man Reformation, the calm and scholarly theologian, the judicious 
and temperate advocate, he holds a place of deserved prominence 
and even more deserved affection. Luther in one of his fine bursts 
of enthusiasm wrote of him: Res et verba Philippus ; verba sine 
re Hrasmus ; res sine verbis Lutherus ; nec res nec verba Caro- 
lostadius. Such an estimate was more than kind to Melanchthon 
in so far at least as the comparison with Luther himself was con- 
cerned. It was to Luther in no small measure that Melanchthon 
owed his capacity for deeds; without Luther to wield the 
weapons which he forged in his intellectual armory it is to 
be feared that the fires in the forge would often have gone out. 
He shares from their close comradeship a large part of Luther's 
fame as the herald of intellectual and religious freedom, yet, 
by the temperate spirit which animated his words and acts, es- 
capes the hostility so often stirred by his rash and rough-spoken 
leader. If at times he yields too much in the effort to reconcile 
1 
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other seekers after truth, he never sinks to the level of the 
time-serving scholars who loved ease or feared innovation too 
much to follow truth into exile and evil report. Too calm to be 
convicted of noble but dangerous enthusiasm, too well trained a 
critic to rush into hasty and overwrought statements, he was yet 
too courageous to slink back into the shelter of ‘‘ Mother Church ” 
with Reuchlin and Erasmus when God opened his eyes to the 
fullness of truth in Christ. 


i. 

The last years of the fifteenth century are an epoch of profound 
significance in the history of the human race. Throughout the 
century the splendid renaissance of life and thought had blazed in 
a thousand flamboyant forms in the south of Europe, and espe- 
cially in Italy. A few borrowed brands had scattered sparks in 
the courts and cloisters of the northern kingdoms, but as a rule 
those realms were too deeply engaged in the struggle between 
nationalism and feudalism to pay much heed to the new birth, 
whether of art or letters, of science or discovery. The glories of 
antiquity had worked strange transformations in Italy. Quicken- 
ing intellectual forces, they had too often ministered to moral 
decay. Glorying in the beauty of form anew revealed to the 
world, the Renaissance did not see that it was bartering for it the 
subtler, sweeter and more permanent beauty of soul. Its ideals 
stormed the tottering strongholds of the papacy, broke down the 
brave burger spirit of the city republics, and left private morals 
x prey to license and lust. If we look on one side, we can but 
rejoice in the recovered literature of the classic past, in the inven- 
tion of printing which gave it undreamed currency, in the vivid 
intelligence of awakened mankind, in a multitude of opening 
avenues of activity. If we look on the other side, we are repelled 
by the essential paganism of much of the highest intellectual 
eulture, and by the lack of broad and pure motives in most of the 
leaders of thought. The question that was forcing itself upon the 
world in the last decade of the century was whether reaction 
would come before any positive progress was attained. The great 
world-Church had been permeated and corrupted by the new 
forces, instead of using them to advance her high mission. The 
vreat world-empire lay shattered in its struggle for supremacy with 


oe 
io) 


the Church, a prey to divisive elements of its own political struc- 
ture. * The charm of the little courts of the Italian cities passed 
away with the death of Lorenzo the Magnificent, and Italy soon 
became a battleground for the nationalized kingdoms of France 
and Spain. Germany was a hostile camp armed against itself, 
peasants hiding their Bund-schuh banner against a time of agrarian 
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revolt, knights muttering behind their castled holds, burgers train- 
ing their city bands, princes plotting and scheming against each 
other and their elected lord. 

But new signs of hope were beginning to appear. With the fall 
of Granada in January, 1492, a substantial gain was made by the 
powers of Christendom against the too long advancing arms of 
Islam. In the same year Columbus opened the way for the ad- 
venturous and the oppressed to the New World. Savonarola 
thundered from the pulpit in the duomo of Florence against wick- 
edness in high places, and John Colet, neither priest nor deacon 
but plain seeker after truth, began to lecture in the University of 
Oxford upon the epistles of St. Paul. Throughout Germany men 
trained in the new learning began to look with searching eyes into 
the doctrine and demeanor of the Roman Church, and to print 
keen satires upon its priests and practices. Such things all men 
might see more or less clearly, and such things bred hope. The 
storm of protest, the scholarly exposition, the biting sarcasm of 
these preachers of reform and the anonymous clamoring tongues 
of the ‘‘obseurt viri’’ were a vast step forward in moral hopeful- 


ness over the blind leadership of the blind guides who had preceded 
them. But after all, they imported little for real progress. They 
still appealed to men and not to God. They were voices erying 


in the wildernesses, bidding men prepare the way of the Lord. 
Some lacked wisdom where they had courage, some loved a 
life of scholarly ease too much, some dared not forsake the 
authority of the Church in the strength of triumphant faith. 
Endowed with learning, they lacked the baptism of the Spirit. 
Such things men could see: they could not foresee the significance 
of the birth of a Luther (1483), a Zwingli (1484), an Cicolam- 
padius (1482), a Farel (1489). 

It was into such a world that Philip Schwartzerd was born on 
February 16, 1497, in the little town of Bretten, in the lower Pal- 
atinate. He was the son of George Schwartzerd, an armorer to the 
Elector Palatine Philip, and of Barbara Reuter, his wife. His 
mother was the daughter of a sister of the famous John Reuchlin 
of Pforzheim, the celebrated humanist, who had bravely fought the 
battle for the new learning and especially for the study of the 
much-decried Hebrew, and had won for himself the title in his 
own generation, which later was to be applied to his nephew, of 
the ‘‘ teacher of Germany.” His father died while he was still a 
mere boy, and Reuchlin assumed the direction of his education 
and fastened upon him the stamp of humanism by familiarly using 
the Greek equivalent of his name, Melanchthon.* This usage was 

* Schwartzerd means ‘black earth;’’ hence Melanchthon, from pédav and 
pod. 
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common in that day and many names still wear the classic mask, 
while others have shaken off the pedantic imposition. Reuchlin 
himself was known as Capnion, even in his own writings; Eras- 
mus and (Ecolampadius are familiar instances.* Under the direc- 
tion of Reuchlin the youth attended the Latin school at Pforzheim, 
whither he went in 1507, and the universities of Heidelberg and Tii- 
bingen. From his earliest boyhood he displayed that precocity of 
intellect which is so characteristic of the Renaissance, and early be- 
came imbued with enthusiasm for classical studies. The bonds of the 
middle ages were long since shattered, the discoveries of the age 
in science and in nature were realizing the dreams of the past, the 
splendid schools and universities, which were springing up every- 
where, were offering an outlet to the thought that had been smoth- 
ered in the cloister or stilled at the stake. To such a lad as this 
sweet studious boy, the world was full of delight. He early mas- 
tered Latin and Greek, writing and speaking them with accuracy 
and fluency. He studied Hebrew. He engaged in disputations, 
after the manner of the age, which attracted wide notice among 
scholars. In 1511, when only fourteen, he took his Bachelor’s 
degree at Heidelberg; on January 25, 1514, when not quite sev- 
enteen, he took his Master’s degree. In 1516, he won a tribute 
from the prince of northern humanists more precious than any 
academic honor, In that year Erasmus exclaimed in his notes to 
the New Testament, pablished at Basel: ‘‘ Immortal God! what 
expectations does Philip Melanchthon excite, who is yet a youth 
—yea, we may say a mere boy, and has already attained to equal 
eminence in the Greek and Latin literature. What acumen in 
demonstration, what purity and elegance of style, what rare learn- 
ing, what comprehensive reading, what tenderness and refinement 
in his extraordinary genius.’’+ 

Such is the testimony of the contemporary best fitted to judge 
the achievement of this youth in his twentieth year. Naturally 
Melanchthon was greatly pleased by the notice taken of him by 
Erasmus, and responded by celebrating the learning of his patron 
in Greek verse. He was already lecturing on classical literature in the 
young but vigorous university which Duke Eberhard had founded 
with imperial sanction at Tiibingen in 1477. He was also hard at 
work upon the characteristic task of annotating Terence and 
Plutarch, and preparing a brief and convenient grammar of the 
Greek language. This grammar, which was published in 1518, was 
an epoch-making book and generations of German youth found 
it the gateway to the fascinating fields of Greek life and thought. 

* Desiderius Erasmus, Gerhard Gerhardson ; and Hussgenn, or Hausschein. 

+ Quoted in Schatf’s Melanchthon, p. 109. 
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Upon the completion of his twenty-first year, in 1518, Melanch- 
thon found himself already famous. His fame rested on no single 
brilliant performance, such as is occasionally the cause of early 
‘notice, but upon solid character and attainments. He had proved 
himself to be possessed of sound scholarship, resting on a remark- 
able capacity for the acquisition of knowledge, a mature judgment 
in critical matters, a courageous and undogmatic disposition. 
Despite a delicate and unimpressive person, he had a winning pres- 
ence and high qualities as a speaker. The neighboring univer- 
sities, envious of his growing reputation, began to compete for his 
promising career. Ingolstadt and Leipsic extended invitations to 
him. But through the good offices of Reuchlin and under his ad- 
vice, he chose rather to accept an invitation from the Elector Fred- 
erick the Wise of Saxony to the Greek chair in his new university 
of Wittenberg (founded in 1502). We may well recognize the hand 
of Providence in leading the young scholar into the growing light 
at Wittenberg, and away from Ingolstadt where Dr. Eck, the 
fierce assailant of the Reformation, was a leading spirit. He 
reached Wittenberg August 28, 1518. Four days after his arrival, 
he was inducted into office, delivering a Latin oration on ‘‘ The 
Improvement of the Studies of Youth’’ which made a fine impres- 
sion as an academic performance by the beauty and vigor of its 
style, but won even higher applause for its broad philosophic 
grasp of the subject. The influence of this address was neither 
local nor temporary. It was widely circulated, fell in with the 
best views of the most progressive thinkers, and was the corner- 
stone of the new education in Germany. Compayré, the well- 
known French writer on Pedagogy, criticises Melanchthon as 
having ‘‘ worked more for high schools than schools for the peo- 
ple,’’ the latter task being left to Luther and Sturm. But as a 
scarcely less distinguished writer upon educational topics points 
out,* the division of Christendom wrought by the Reformation 
left Protestantism without organized institutions for carrying for- 
ward the work of higher education, and it was in a large measure 
due to the labors of Melanchthon that the new learning became a 
part of the heritage of the Protestant Churches. 

Melanchthon was doubtless already in sympathy with the bold 
monk who had flung his defiance in the face of the papal agent in 
the previous year. But to defy Tetzel and denounce the sale of 
indulgences did not make a Reformation. Erasmus, Reuchlin, 
Hutten, Colet and More, sympathized with these things quite as 
much as Melanchthon. As yet, Luther had merely risked penance, 
torture or martyrdom. Many another had risked and suffered 


* Oscar Browning, Educational Theories, p. 46. 
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these penalties for the truth’s sake, to the sorrow of wise and faith- 
ful hearts but without much stir in the world. Not a few doubted 
to what this thing might grow, but none foresaw the actual end. 
So in the-lull before the storm, Melanchthon settled down as the ¢ 
brilliant and popular representative of the new learning. His 
published works gained him reputation with an ever-widening 
circle. Students thronged his lecture-room. The whole university 
sat at his feet. Loving the subtlest beauties of classic thought 
and the most recondite discussions of philosophy, he bent his soar- 
ing spirit to the simplest needs of his time and labored to supply 
the elementary instruments of scholarship. He put forth a Latin 
grammar on new principles; he prepared elementary treatises on 
logic and dialectic, on rhetoric, on physical science, on psychology, 
and on ethics. These were of inestimable value to Germany, as 
yet without schools, schoolmasters or books breathing the spirit 
of the new learning. In all this he was the child of the Renais- 
sance, a precious specimen of what it could produce as a mere 
intellectual force, an invaluable link between it and the more 
prosaic and practical genius of later times. It was this Melanch- 
thon who turned to Erasmus for advice in 1519, as the conflict 
between light and night assumed a wider significance. It was but 
the true Erasmian cry of ‘‘ Peace! peace! where there is no 


peace,’’ that he got in answer. At a later date, December 10, 
1524, Erasmus gave more of the same advice with a significant 
commentary in these words: ‘‘ Plato says you cannot guide the 
multitude without deceiving them. Christians must not lie, but 


they need not tell the whole truth.’’ There was no room in 


Melanchthon’s honest heart for any such suggestion of the devil as 
this. He was still the humanist, but he was now a man and had 
found that men have battles to fight. He wrote to Erasmus as late 
as August 1, 1530, declaring his desire for peace. But it was peace 
on ‘* fair conditions.” He desired no peace at the sacrifice of con- 
science or of truth. Itis at this point that the humanist passes 
into the larger and fuller man, the reformer. He had been labor- 
ing in the spring of this year upon his most enduring work, which 
upon the 25th of June was read aloud before the representatives 
of Church and State in diet assembled, and which is known to 
posterity as the Augsburg Confession. 


EL. 


Like all great historical movements, the Reformation owed its 
success to the union of several codrdinate causes. In the first place, 
it was produced by coincident upheavals in Church and State and 


* Epistle DCOCXIV. 
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society. To look at it exclusively from the point of view of 
either theology, politics or social philosophy, is, therefore, to miss 
a large part of its complex history. In the second place, in each 
of these great departments of human activity the movement was 
made up of a number of interacting causes. The whole world 
was in a state of flux. The minds of men were stimulated to 
unwonted activity, and the facilities for the communication of 
thought and for the codperation of thinkers had been recently 
enormously increased. It is impossible in so brief and biographie 
a paper as this, to dwell upon the political and social phases of the 
Reformation. It is sufficient to recall the fact that the political 
fortunes of all the great European States were passing through a 
stage of transformation. In most of the great powers national 
centralization was taking the place of feudalism, while Germany, 
by the choice of the king of Spain to be her emperor, delayed for 
more than three centuries and a half the realization of a true spirit 
of nationality. The social movement, if less familiar, is of even 
more significance than the political. The peasants, long prosper- 
ous and contented, were suffering from economic and industrial 
changes which were intensified by the growing power of the great 
nobles and the rapid decline of the petty nobility who became 
little better than outlaws. The citizens of the more prosperous 
towns, with the impulse of the new education behind them, 
eagerly seized upon the freedom of the new theology to maintain 
and enlarge their ancient political privileges and to increase and 
develop their social importance. One of the ablest economic 
writers of our generation has pointed out that social revolutions do 
not come until the revolting class is already enjoying considerable 
prosperity, and that a religious revival must carry with it the 
hope of material amelioration in order to become thoroughly pop- 
ular. A broken and despairing people cannot rise, nor do they 
hear with hope the call of the preacher of reform.* The age of 
the Reformation constantly recalled the connection of Wryclif 
with the rising of Wat Tyler and the end of English villeinage, 
and of the preaching of Huss with the Moravian wars. The brief 
rule of Savonarola in Florence was a contemporary portent, and 
the rumblings of peasant discontent became vocal in the cause of 
Luther in the midst of the Diet at Worms, when the anxious von 
Hutten made his memorable threat of the Bund-schuh. The pro- 
gram of the diet illustrates the situation in Germany in 1520. 
The principal topics set down for discussion are: 1. An ordinance 
against private war, vehemently demanded by the cities and 
towns. 2. A settlement of disputes between the lords temporal 
* Thorold Rogers, The Economic Interpretation of History, pp. 80, 81. 
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and spiritual. 8. A provision for a vicar in the emperor's ab- 
sence ; the Duke of Saxony alone capable of commanding respect. 
+. The case of Friar Martin Luther. 

All the conditions of unrest necessary to produce a great up- 
heaval were therefore present. But even with such conditions not 
every form of theological propaganda would meet the needs of the 
time. Wryclif had deeply influenced England and the whole of 
western Christendom by his simple appeal to the supreme author- 
ity of the Scriptures; but he had not gone deep enough in his 
theology, and while the necessity of the doctrine of justification by 
faith to his positions is obvious, he never gave it due prominence 
as the one conclusive refutation of medieval Romanism. Savon- 
arola had thundered for reforms, and Erasmus had satirized the 
Church for its vices and disorders; but neither they, nor their 
friends and followers, had laid hold of the inability of man to 
cleanse himself, of the necessity of the work of the Holy Spirit, and 
of the sufficiency of saving grace in Jesus Christ. In other words, 
it was not till the theology of the reformers embraced in its pro- 
gram the principles of an infallible Bible, above all tradition, of 
justification by God’s free grace, and of the inalienable right of 
every believer to personal access to the Bible as the source of 
grace and to the exercise of his individual judgment as to the means 
of grace, that the conditions of a successful reform were attained. 

Even with such a program much depended on the personality of 
the leaders of the movement. Northern Christendom was seething 
with religious discontent. Much of it was ready for the evangeli- 
calism of the reformers, much of it was only half aroused and 
lacked the robustness of spirit to accept the Augustinian Paulin- 
ism of Luther and his coadjutors. All were shocked by the 
neglect and worldly spirit of the papal system and the decay of 
religion in the monastic orders; but not all could agree on the way 
in which these evils were to be met and remedied. Luther, the 
peasant monk, vigorous in body, full of the superstitions of his 
class, deeply imbued with the sense of sin and the longing for 
redemption, was a type of one class of the age ; Luther, the honest 
man, keen of intellect, impatient of sham and imposture, resolute 
of will, fertile in expedients, rich in speech, was a type of another 


© 


class of his age. The union of the two types gave him a great 


power over his contemporaries. At Wittenberg, whither he went 
in 1508, he gradually became a mighty influence. He dominated 
his senior, Carlstadt, as independent a thinker as himself, gained 
the judicious support of his noble patron, the elector Frederick, 
and finally won for his closest comrade the youthful Melanchthon. 
It was a strong alliance. All the elements of the age—peasant, 
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burger and noble rank ;_ political, social and theological progress ; 
intellectual, moral and religious thirst—were well represented. 
Frederick was the strongest political force in Germany ; Melanch- 
thon was not inferior to any contemporary as a man of intellect 
and learning ; Luther was a great glowing soul, aflame with love 
to God and man, bold, capable, imaginative, simple. The great 
regret that rises as we look upon them is that Frederick refused the 
call of Germany and permitted Charles to become emperor and a 
curse to the age. His clear vision penetrated the weakness of the 
imperial system, and he turned from the impossible task. He 
reckoned as‘men must. But had he counted Luther among his 
helpers and taken God to be his guide, history might tell another 
story. This weakness of Frederick's, and the inability of Luther 
to follow the less stable Carlstadt to his more Biblical doctrine of 
the eucharist are the chief sources of regret in the enthusiasm this 
group awakens, — 

Luther nailed his ninety-five theses condemning the sale of in- 
dulgences to the door of the castle church in Wittenberg, October 
31, 1517. Local sentiment rallied to his support, and Tetzel was 
forced to avoid Wittenberg. For three years the discussion of his 
bold action went on, before the papal court decided to act. The 
pope was that cultivated and profligate scion of the house of 
Medici who, when he was chosen the chief bishop of Christ's 
flock, exclaimed, ‘‘ Since God has given us the papacy, let us 
enjoy it.” He was at first disposed to treat the affair of the 
theses with contempt, saying, ‘‘It is a drunken German who 
wrote the theses; when sober he will change his mind.’’ But 
after several attempts to quiet the controversy through the author- 
ities of the Augustinian Order, a commission, a citation to Rome, 
an interview with the papal legate Cajetan at the Diet of Augs- 
burg (1518) and a conference with the nuncio Miltitz at the house 
of Spalatin (1519), he perceived, especially after the Leipsic dis- 
putation (1519), that action was indispensable unless the whole of 
Germany was to go free from papal bondage. <A bull was there- 
fore prepared in the early summer of 1520, and promulgated June 
15. The execution of the bull, attended with more or less success- 
ful opposition, went on in Germany in the autumn. Meanwhile 
Luther was girding himself for life-long battle. In July he pub- 


lished his address to the emperor and ‘‘ the Christian nobility of 
the German nation, respecting a Reformation of the Christian 
Kstate.’’ In October he issued his pamphlet on ‘‘ The Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church,” and, in a different and non-polemical 
vein, a beautiful tractate on ‘‘ Christian Freedom,” with a dedica- 
tory letter to the pope. At last, on December 10, the final decla- 
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ration of war was made, when, accompanied by Carlstadt, Melanch- 
thon and other members of the faculty of the university, Luther 
led a procession of students and citizens outside the Elster gate 
and under an oak tree formally burned the papal bull. The next 
day he attacked the pope in a public lecture, and soon after de- 
fended his position in a treatise. This chain of events culminated 
in the famous Diet of Worms of 1521, Luther’s abduction and 
friendly confinement in the Wartburg, and the imperial edict (May 
8) condemning Luther and his views. 

During these eventful years Melanchthon had been the constant 
companion and adviser of Luther. Under his influence he had 
given more and more study to theology. In 1519 he took his 
degree in divinity, but neither then nor at any time was he or- 
dained. Heisa great example of the work which a scholarly 
layman can do for the Church of Christ. To Luther his aid was 
invaluable. Moderate in temper, skillful in exegesis, laborious and 
accurate in scholarship, a master of Greek, and not unfamiliar 
with the then little-known Hebrew, he was able to temper, correct 
and support the bold, popular and enthusiastic inspirations of 
Luther. It is much easier in this generation to underestimate 
than overestimate Luther. He was a German of the Germans. 
He appealed to his own nationality by his weaknesses as well as 
by his strength. A man of his age, he was coarse, as Shakespeare 
was coarse, because he was natural and untrammeled by 
artificial restraints and conventions. He was too impatient 
of opposition; but his success is due to his ability to beat 
down opposition and his confident belief in his grasp on 
eternal truth. His human weakness showed itself in a habit 
of hard speech in controversy, and in too great self-confidence. 
These abuses of his powers narrowed his usefulness, and 
separated him from his brethren, making division where united 
action would have advanced the cause of the Reformation. But 
despite these shadows his was one of the most splendid natures 
that have changed the course of history and wrought righteous- 
ness in the earth. When Luther set out on his perilous journey 
to Worms, leaning upon the uncertain staff of an imperial safe- 
conduct, the spectre of John Huss, whom a like safeguard had 
not saved at the Council of Constance, rose with mournful admoni- 
tions before his and his friends’ vision. On parting with Melanch- 
thon he said, ‘‘ My dear brother, if I do not come back, if my 
enemies put me to death, you must go on teaching and standing 
fast in the truth; if you live my death will matter little.” But 
Melanchthon was the scholar and not the popular leader. Ile 
needed the great strength of will of Luther, as Luther needed his 
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great stores of knowledge. So when Luther did not return, but 
was carried off to the Wartburg, and Carlstadt, Miinzer and the 
Zwickau brethren began their brief but perilous rule in Witten- 
berg, Melanchthon proved incapable of dealing with them, and only 
the hazardous return of Luther in December, 1521, saved the 
Reformation from being seriously compromised. The same is true 
in later years. With a noble spirit of fellowship, he sometimes 
showed a weak spirit of compromise, yielding too much to Ro- 
manism in the Jnterims, surrendering the Lutheran position on 
the will to a semi-Pelagian synergism, and again and again show- 
ing that he was better fitted to counsel and instruct than to main- 
tain a system or lead a movement. 

During the momentous months that followed the Diet at Worms, 
Luther and Melanchthon each had in hand an epoch-making 
work. Luther at the Wartburg labored hard upon a translation ot 
the New Testament, and Melanchthon at Wittenberg upon the first 
statement of Protestant theology, his Loci Communes, or ‘‘ Theologi- 
cal Commonplaces,” the first edition of which appeared late in 1521. 
Luther vigorously pushed on his popular appeals, sending forth 
publication after publication, running through the whole gamut of 
the literary scale—exposition, argument, denunciation, satire, 
humorous narrative, sublime hymns, above all Bible translations ; 
Melanchthon supplied careful exegesis, scholarly commentary and 
judicious adaptations from the long and tedious course of scholas- 
tic philosophy. Thus Luther was kept from breaking off too 
recklessly from the historic continuity of Christian history, and 
while rejecting the papal system and the tergiversations and triv- 
ialities of the medizeval schoolmen, was led to cling to all that was 
sound and evangelical in every age. Luther awoke to find himself 
a Hussite and a Wyclifite ; Melanchthon did not suffer him to forget 
that God has not left himself without a witness in any age or 
people. The continuity of Christian thought thus testified to is one 
of the most important services of Melanchthon’s life, and it was 
this which gave the Reformation its hold upon the educated and 
thoughtful men of Germany. 

In the meantime Melanchthon, not being in clerical orders, had 
married without creating such a stir as was made by the marriages 
of Carlstadt in 1521 and Luther in 1525. He was married in 
1520, to Catharine Krapp, daughter of the burgomaster of Witten- 
berg, and settled down in a little house in the College street, the 
garden of which connected with Luther’s. Here Melanchthon spent 
the rest of his life, forty fruitful years, and here he died. Not a 
few calls came tempting him away; calls from sister universities, 
Heidelberg, Nurenberg, and Tiibingen; calls from foreign lands, 
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Denmark, France and England; but he was deaf to all appeals, 
and, save for brief journeys to the diets and councils where he 
wielded so much influence, he abode at home in his little house and 
garden, 

Ten stormy years led up to the great diet of Augsburg, at which 
Melanchthon’s most permanent contribution to the Reformation was 
produced:—years in which Hutten and Sickengen and their con- 
federated knights were broken and overthrown; in which the 
Peasants’ Wars raged; in which the empire fought battles in the 
interest of the kingdom of Spain and the house of Austria; in 
which his most Catholic majesty sacked the eternal city; in 
which the Imperial Diet at Spires (1526) gave Lutheranism a 
breathing space, and again at the same city in 1529 revoked its 
earlier action and gave the occasion for that noble protest whence 
sprang the glorious name of Protestant. At length, in 1530, the 
diet met at Augsburg and the Protestant princes presented the 
Augsburg Confession, mainly the work of Melanchthon* and 
warmly commended by Luther. As the chief confessional state- 
ment of the Lutheran Church. it is a document of the highest 
importance. Protestantism does not rest on this, or on any human 
statement, but on the Bible. Confessions are, however, of great 
significance as setting forth systematic and authoritative state- 
ments of essential doctrines. The Augsburg Confession consists 
of two parts: the first contains the ‘‘ chief articles of faith ;” the 
second, ‘‘ articles in which are recounted the abuses which have 
been corrected.” As originally presented, the Confession set forth 
the Lutheran theology as it was accepted by its great founder. 
Melanchthon made a number of changes from time to time, espe- 
cially in 1540, to meet the views of the Swiss reformers with whom 


he was seeking common ground. The ‘principal change in this 
respect was a modification (in Article x) of the Lutheran view of 
the eucharist. 


This confession, as its original title, ‘‘ Apology,” denoted, repre- 
sents as broad a position as was consistent with thorough-going 
Protestantism. Luther thought it too mild, the Swiss reformers 
thought it did not go far enough. It placed the Reformation at 
the outset on a firm foundation of historic orthodoxy. It set forth 
the unity in trinity of the Godhead, the divinity of Christ, the 
sinfulness of Adam's fall, the nature of justification by faith, of 
new obedience, of the work of the Spirit, of the ministry of the 
Church, of the sacraments, of repentance, of predestination, of 
free will, of ecclesiastical orders and rites, of civil government, of 

* The first part is based on the Articles of Marburg and Schwabach of 1529, 
principally the work of Luther. 
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good works and the worship of saints. In these articles the 
Church of Rome is condemned especially for its views upon justifica- 
tion, new obedience, repentance, good works, the ministry, the 
Church, civil government, the worship of saints, and the exclusive 
mediatorship of Christ. Various heresies, such as Arianism, 
Pelagianism, Donatism, and Manichzism are condemned, and some 
of the contemporary differences with Anabaptism and Zwinglian- 
ism are asserted. Private confession is conceded to Rome, and a 
real, if not a magical, presence is claimed for the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. The prevailing theology is distinctly Augustinian, 
and the position upon predestination and free will is rather that of 
Luther than of Melanchthon. Among the few articles that are nar- 
rower than the general tendency of Protestantism, that on ‘‘ Christ’s 
return to judgment ’’ (xvii) condemns pre-millenarianism in the 
same breath with the Anabaptist doctrine of annihilation for the 
wicked—a condemnation which was early disputed in the Lutheran 
Church as well as sister denominations. The seven articles of the 
second part of the confession assail communion in one kind, the 
celibacy of the clergy, the sacrifice of the mass, obligatory and 
specific confession, feast and fast days (incidentally taking a low 
view of the sanctity of the Sabbath), monastic vows, and the 
temporal authority of prelates. The conspicuous omission is the 
almost entire absence of any assault upon the papacy such as 
Luther would have been sure to make. Melanchthon refrained 
from an attack which would have only prejudiced his cause. Yet 
in the light of the articles of Smalkald (1587), we are obliged to 
acknowledge that Melanchthon was not perfectly sound on this 
point, doubtless sharing with many of his fellow-humanists a great 
respect for the traditional and once real splendor of the great Cath- 
olic Church. 

The breadth and acceptability of the Augsburg Confession as a 
protestant symbol is shown by the readiness with which it was ac- 
cepted in its modified form * by John Calvin as pastor in Stras- 
burg, and at the Conference at Ratisbon (1541); by Farel and Beza 
at the Conference at Worms (1557), and by various representatives 
of the Reformed Churches into the seventeenth century. 

Not unnaturally the Confession called forth a Roman Catholic 
reply. This was ordered by the emperor and the Romanist meim- 
bers of the diet, and under the title of a ‘‘ confutation’’ was 
adopted August 3, 1530. It accepts the greater part of the first 
division of the Confession; but rejects the whole of the articles on 
the Church, on justification and good works, and on the worship 


* In controversial literature the forms are known as the variata and invari- 
ata, 
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of saints, and of course the entire second part, although it 
acknowledges that abuses had grown up in the Church which de- 
manded reform. Melanchthon at once began a defense of the Con- 
fession, and this ‘‘Apolozy’’ was offered to the diet on September 
22, but rejected. It was then rewritten and published in Latin, 
together with a German translation, chiefly the work of Justus 
Jonas, in 1531. This ‘‘Apology’’ is a work of great vigor and 
scholarship, written in Melanchthon’s best style, and is at once an 
authoritative interpretation of the Confession and one of the finest 
statements of Lutheran theology. Without having originally any 
place in the series of Church symbols, it has been accepted as such 
on several occasions and has received well-merited reverence. 

The Augsburg Confession marks the high-water mark of Luth- 
eran concord. Soon after it was published Luther and Melanchthon 
began to draw apart under the influence of the progress of events. 
The growth of Protestantism in other countries made Luther draw 
back and assert with ever greater narrowness of sympathy the 
essential doctrines of his own system. Melanchthon, on the other 
hand, influenced by his more genial and charitable nature, inclined 
more and more to examine and accept the views of other reform- 
ers. From about 1533 the two friends engaged in sharp differ- 
ences, and it required all of Luther’s affection and all of Melanch- 
thon’s self-control to prevent a serious breach. Luther was spared 
the trial of seeing Germany plunged in civil war because of relig- 
ious differences. His death in 1546 seemed almost the signal for the 
long-threatened war. What Luther escaped, Melanchthon had to 
endure. It was a sore trial to his pious heart. He bore the 
difficulties of the next fourteen years with forbearance and gentle- 
ness. By giving a qualified approval to the Augsburg and Leipsic 
Interims, he showed the tendency of his mind to go the utmost 
length in any attempt at concord, and reaped the inevitable conse- 
quence of losing the confidence of more resolute and far-sighted men, 


and gaining the hostility of those who could not comprehend how 


a man of his views could honestly make such concessions. Having 
sacrificed the cause of Lutheranism to the papacizing influences of 
the political situation, he also went too far, in the opinion of his 
critics, in his fraternal relations with the representatives of the 
Reformed Church, and so brought upon himself the accusation of 
being a secret Calvinist, an accusation which ripened into the 
appellation of Crypto-Calvinist applied to him and some of his fol- 
lowers. Out of these differences two distinct parties grew up, one 
clinging tenaciously to Luther's views, the other supporting Me- 
lanchthon in admitting a greater latitude in the statement of 
doctrine. 
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The attitude of Melanchthon to the doctrines of grace was not 
stable, and is not capable of exact statement on that account. 
Moreover his views suffered alike from the defense of his followers 
and the assaults of his opponents, neither party representing them 
so much as some one expression or some possible consequence of 
them. He in general held to the doctrine of salvation through the 
free and sovereign grace of God, but he could not give up some 
kind of assertion of freedom in the human will. In the Loe7 of 
1521 he stands nearest Luther, denying any freedom to the will in 
civil or religious matters ; in the Augsburg Confession he claims 
freedom for the will in civil matters; in the Zoci of 1533 he calls 
denial of free will Stoicism ; in his later years he claimed a free- 
dom for the will as actively recipient of the work of the Spirit 
similar to the semi-Pelagian view. He at timesis plainly alarmed 
by the prevalent fatalism of some of the sects, at others is influ- 
enced by the long course of scholastic philosophy, and seems unable 
to distinguish clearly between the inability of the human will in a 
state of sin to work out its own salvation and the observed inclina- 
tion of some men to do what is right. Ina similar way his view 
upon the relation of justification by faith and good works is unsta- 
ble. He seems never to have lapsed into the Roman view of the 


merit of good works; though holding at one time that they 


were necessary to eternal life, and at another that they are only the 
natural fruits of regeneration, he in his later years settled down to 
the position that good works were the necessary result of justifica- 
tion by divine command. 

His later years, full as they were of the bickerings of faction and 
the storm of war, had a large measure of consolation in the wide 
spread of the Protestant faith, in the break up of the effort made in 
the Council of Trent to enforce a policy of reaction, and in the 
friendship of many noble fellow-workers. His correspondence with 
Calvin is one of the fine monuments of these years. In Calvin he 
found a soul not less lofty and resolute than Luther’s, a mind as 
clear as and even more vigorous than his own, and a personality of 
extraordinary magnetism and command. He approved Calvin’s 
attitude in the case of Servetus, recognizing the necessity of putting 
down anarchy which veiled itself under a plea of liberty of con- 
science, and in general gave his confidence and encouragement to 
Calvin both in his theological and civil struggles. For himself, 
though so often the adviser of princes, he was essentially the 
thinker and writer, irresolute in the day of conflict and loving 
repose. Steadily refusing foreign invitations, he gathered his little 
family about him in Wittenberg and there died April 19, 1560. 
H[e was buried by the side of his great leader and devoted friend. 
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The death of Melanchthon left the way open for the triumph of 
the division in the Lutheran Church which insisted on an extreme 
development of Luther's views. This was consummated in the 
Formula of Coneord of 1577. The spirit of Melanchthon, however, 
remained in Germany influencing the Church which condemned 
his followers, penetrating the new Church which was making con- 
quests in the Palatinate and elsewhere, and winning a welcome for 
its piety and peaceableness to the furthest bounds of the Protestant 
peoples. It is not therefore the humanist, nor the reformer, great 
and abiding as was the work of each, who to-day receives the widest 
and most spontaneous applause, but the pure and devoted Chris- 
tian. Happy the mind which placed the lamp of learning for the 
feet of them who sought truth; happy the pen that wrote the 
words of soberness to establish truth and rebuke error; happier far 
the life which brought forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness 
so richly that for four hundred years his example has led men to 
Ilim who is the Prince of Peace. He left behind him a great 
array of works on many subjects, works which fill twenty-eight 
large volumes in the collection known as the Corpus Reformatorum, 
but the greatest monument to his memory is the sweet and living 
influence of his consecrated life. 

He being dead yet speaketh, and his testimony is to the love o! 
God in Christ Jesus and the free gift of eternal lite. 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. ETHELBERT LD. W ARFIELD. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP OF GOODS IN THE 
APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


; igre very remarkable feature in the apostolic Church which 
is indicated, though by no means described, by the term 
‘¢ Community of Goods,’’ has been often claimed by modern com- 
munistic and by some socialistic writers as a justification, or at 
least as furnishing the germ, of their radical and leveling theories. 
The assumption of such claim is that the conditions of property, 
as regards personal ownership and use, obtaining under that early 
communion of the saints, were substantially the same as those 
proposed by these modern schemes for the reformation of society. 
Thus the terms are common, ‘ Christian Communism,’’ ‘‘ Christian 
Socialism.’’ Not infrequently also this claim is conceded by the 
opponent of such theories, upon whom at once falls the duty of 
showing why, and in what respects, that early community of goods 
has naught but a negative teaching for the society of to-day—a 
somewhat thankless task, from which he might save himself by 
refusing the concession. 

It may be noted, at the outset, that the usual name of this apos- 
tolic institution is, to modern ears at least, a misnomer. It sug- 
gests almost of necessity an erroneous conception, for it may safely 
be affirmed that this institution was very different from that which 
the presently current idea of the word ‘‘ community’? implies— 
radically different in spirit, aim, method, action and result. It has 
no sympathy either with the idea of a close community, or with 
those schemes of general equalization of property, or State owner- 
ship of property, with which our modern communism and social- 
ism delude their followers. A name much more allied to the 
thing, and having also the advantage of Scriptural form, may be 
found in the word ‘* Fellowship.”’ 

The New Testament descriptions of this early fellowship of 
goods are very brief. They are but two short statements, as fol- 
lows: Acts li. 44, 45—‘* And all that believed were together, and 
had all things in common: and they sold their possessions and 


goods, and parted them to all, according as any man had need.” 


Acts iv. 32, 84, 85—‘‘ And the multitude of them that believed 
9 


_ 
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were of one heart and one soul: and not one of them said that 
aught of the things which he possessed was his own: but they 
had all things common, For neither was there among them any 
that lacked, for as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them, and brought the prices of the things that were sold, and 
laid them at the apostles’ feet: and distribution was made unto 
each, according as any one had need.’’ This latter passage is fol- 
lowed by a narrative of two incidents, each of which shows some 
special feature of this fellowship: the first, the self-denying act of 
Barnabas, who, having land, sold it and brought the price to the 
apostles ; and the second, the crime of Ananias, who lied about his 
gift. Besides these accounts there is that of the appointment of 
the deacons (Acts vi. 1-6), whose official duties at that time, what- 
ever the diaconate may have reached to afterwards, were confined to 
the administration of the funds given for distribution. In the 
epistles also there occur sundry references, either to this fellowship 
of goods or to its underlying principle, which shall be noticed 
further on. 

There are two preconceptions in regard to the character of this 
institution which may well be here noted and set aside, either as 
taking too much for granted or as misrepresenting the almost certain 
state of the facts. 1. Because this institution appears to have been 
historically temporary and transient, it is very frequently taken for 
granted that it was intentionally so designed, as fitting only for the 
early days of the Church in Jerusalem ; however. appropriate and 
practicable in the infancy of the Church, compactly grouped to- 
vether in that one city, yet utterly impossible in later ages and 


especially in such a time as ours, a time of vast expansion of the 


Church’s domain and of immense disparity in the conditions of 
men. 2. Not infrequently also is this fellowship of goods spoken 
of as a mistake of enthusiasm. The new life of the few thousand 
Christians in Jerusalem, seeking for some outspeaking of its novel 
sentiment of brotherly love, is spoken of as falling upon this 
scheme of sharing possessions one with another, and so doing more 
credit to their hearts than to their heads. 

Both of these views involve mistakes as to the time, scope and 
character of the institution. We must not assame too much. It 
will not do to take for granted that this fellowship of goods was a 
total suppression of personal title; that it was obligatory upon 
any; that it was only of local application; or that its disappear- 
ance is proof that the Lord desired it to disappear. Especially will 
it not do to take for granted that the very first step of the Church, 
under the guidance of inspired apostles, in the forming of its gen- 
eral policy, was a false step. The @ priori argument, amounting 
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almost to a certainty, is that, had the young zeal of the Church in 
so uttering its brotherly affection been an error, these inspired 
guides would to this error, as to all others, have applied their cor- 
rective and restraining authority. In fact, it received their ap- 
proval. Certainly, until made clear to the contrary, we should 
rather assume the wisdom of whatsoever these apostles either 
commanded or allowed. The natural supposition would be that, at 
a time so critical, there would have been admitted nothing out of 
keeping with the idea of the Christian Church in any age and 
place. And it may be that in this very fellowship, as it actually 
existed and wag practiced, is to be found the true Christian idea of 
property and its uses, and the true spirit which, according to the 
Lord’s design, should animate the Christian of any century in 
regard to his possessions. If this be so, then, what should be said 
is, not that this fellowship was a temporary or mistaken thing, but 
that it was the outspeaking of this true idea and spirit, coming 
naturally to such expression in that purest and simplest age of the 
Church, lost in a less spiritual and degenerate age, but to be found 
again when the Church shall be all that her Lord desires. If this 
be so, then may it have a teaching for this day, when our entire 
social life is involved in the perplexities and struggles incident to 
the unsolved problems of capital and labor, of relatively deepen- 
ing poverty and enormous aggregations of wealth. 

Now, in approaching the study of the passages quoted, it may be 
conceded that the first effect of their perusal as a whole is to give 
apparent color to many of the current misconceptions. The 
unanimity and enthusiasm of the early Christians in this new 
fellowship, the complete oneness of spirit which these descriptions 
express, the sweep of their sentiment of brotherliness, are all so 
prominent and forcible, that it is hardly a matter for surprise that 


many should have put too controlling a sense on some elements of 
the narrative, without giving due regard to others in which a 
strongly modifying influence exists. Thus, the phrase, ‘‘ they had 


all things common,” twice occurring, has in the main absorbed 


into itself all the tale, itself also being supposed to assert what Luke 
could not have designed to say. That, despite the tersely explicit 
nature of the phrase, Luke’s purpose was to give a statement of a 
spiritual, rather than a material fact, will appear on study of the 
entire narrative. 

Whatever the exact details of this fellowship were, there are 
certain general facts, which may first be noted, as to the time and 
conditions in which it is found. In the first place, then, Luke’s 
description evidently presupposes that condition of society in which 
the rich and poor, the strong and weak, are mingled together. 
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There is no reason to suppose that, as respects the matter of 
wealth, the members of the early Church were any more upon a 
level than the members of the Church to-day. Certainly, in the 
Church of Jerusalem there were Joseph of Arimathea and the man 
who begged daily at the beautiful gate of the temple, between 
whom there ‘was practically as great a financial disparity as now 
separates a merchant prince and a pauper. All authorities agree 
in representing that age as one of vast wealth and most abject 
poverty. The great capitalists of the present day find their proto- 
types in the merchants and speculators of Rome and Alexandria, 
to whom millions were a bagatelle, who could waste on a single 
feast or risk on a single wager a sum equal to the revenues of a 
province. Over against this enormous wealth was set also in the 
world of that day a pauperism the like of which is hardly to be 
found in any other age; a depth, extent and degradation of pov- 
erty of which we, residents in a land like ours, find it difficult to 
obtain any adequately realizing sense. With such inequalities of 
condition existing in society, it is not to be presumed that the 
early Church had to deal with different circumstances as respects 
rich and poor, as respects money and its uses, than those which 
face the Church to-day. Neither the Church nor society then was 
more homogeneous than now. Formed out of the generation then 
living, the Church of Peter and John took all extremes into its 
bosom. The great difference is one of spirit, in that the Christian 
then, flushed with his new life of perfect love,-discerned the evil 
and set himself to devise a remedy, while the average Christian of 
to-day looks on wealth with selfish eye, sees no problem for his 
solving save how to get the most he can, and is not overtroubled 
that poverty is the destruction of the poor. 

It is further evident from the descriptions of this fellowship of 
goods, whatever its essential features were, that there was a hearty 
concession of the natural claim which poverty makes upon the 
rich for sympathy and help. Bare humanity asserts this claim. 
It is endorsed, amplified and emphasized by Christian truth and 
fellowship. It finds its assertion frequently in the apostolic precept 
taken from the lips of Jesus: ‘‘ I have showed you all things,”’ 
says Paul to the elders of Ephesus, ‘‘ how that so laboring ye 
ought to support the weak, and to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘It is more blessed to give than to 
receive ’’’ (Acts xx. 35). The same apostle writes to the Romans 
(xv. 2), ‘* We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of 
the weak, and not to please ourselves ;” and to Timothy (1 Tim. 
vi. 17, 18), ‘‘ Charge them that are rich in this world that they do 


good, that they be rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing 
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to communicate.’’ And John (1 John iii. 17) goes so far as to 
deny Christian character to one who, having this world’s goods, 
refuses to minister to his brother’s need. Now, although a bare 
humanity insists upon this claim and duty, yet the world of that 
day was not humane, nor is the world of this day, save in so far as 
the spirit of Christianity has taught men what a true humanity is 
like. All history shows that the charities of the world are cold, 
and never colder or more cruel than in the time of the early 
Church. The city was full of men who devoured widows’ houses 
and ground the faces of the poor. Into the midst of a society 
thus imbruted by selfishness and greed was introduced this fellow- 
ship, so that Jews and Gentiles alike beheld the action of a new 
principle and a law of love hitherto unexampled in the world. 

Still another thing to be remarked as not dependent upon the 
special details of this fellowship is that, whatever these details 
were, they were the result of a universal love—love, not in senti- 
ment or theory only, but in vigorous and beneficent action. The 
descriptions of the fellowship show this'very clearly. Thus (in 
Acts ii, 44), it is said, ‘‘ all that believed were together.’’ This 
cannot mean that they were gathered together in one place. The 
phrase, as the context, is descriptive not of a local congregation, 
but of spiritual association. They were together in spirit and feel- 
ing, in faith and love. The Greek éxt 7d adrd is found in the LXX, in 
Psa, exxxii, 1, to express what in our English version is translated 
‘‘in unity.” This idea is more clearly expressed in Acts iv. 382, 
‘¢The multitude of them which believed were of one heart and of 
one soul,” It was the reign of perfect brotherly love, the most 
exquisite realization which the world has seen of that good 
and pleasant thing—‘‘ brethren dwelling together in unity.” This 
was the earliest manifestation of the Christian spirit—unity and 
love; an effect natural to that spirit, not due to any exaggeration 
of sentiment or overstraining of the bonds of brotherhood, but a 
legitimate outcome of the love of God shed abroad in the heart. 
This is the affection which the apostle John (1 John ii. 18) urges 
upon the Church general, saying, ‘‘ Let us not love in word, neither 
in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” That early Church was as 
one household, in the spirit of the household most perfectly devel- 
oped, with one life, one hope, one love, one purpose. The house- 
hold of faith is of all households the most perfect ; that is, in its 
formative ideal. ‘‘ Blood is thicker than water,” says an old proy- 
erb, illustrative of the force existing, though sometimes latent, in 
the ties of kindred. The Scriptures speak with intense scorn and 
reprobation of those who are ‘‘ without natural affection.’’ The 
general sentiment of mankind despises one who can be indifferent 
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to the needs or sorrows of his own sister or brother. Well, what 
there is of forcefulness and tenacity in such natural bonds among 
children of the same father or mother, offshoots of the one stock 
and the one home, the Christian ideal appropriates to the represen- 
taticn of the brotherhood of faith. The spiritual is higher than 
the natural. The blood of Christian brotherhood is ‘‘ thicker” 
than the arterial flow of human kinship, its bond closer and its 
claim superior, for the reason that it belongs to the life and body 
of Christ. This, however diverse from the dominant thought and 
general practice of to-day, is yet the constant implication in such 
passages of the New Testament as describe the household of God. 
And this it is which stands out with strongest emphasis in the 
fellowship and unity of the early Church. 

Still another thing to be noted is that this early fellowship of 
zoods presupposes the Christian and the Church. This indeed is 
erucial—and emphatic. Whatever its details were, it is presented 
as the offshoot of Christian principle and life. It does not appear 
in the narrative as a social institution, but its proposal, its justifica- 
tion and its sustaining power alike demand the controlling presence 
of a mutual Christian love. From which it follows that it is not 
set forth as a matter of worldly policy, but as a model of early 
Christian communion. Such fellowship demands the Christian 
element to give it life. The modern communist cannot claim its 
precept, nor society adopt its method, until possessed of that life 
from which it sprang. 

With these characteristics, then, as belonging to a brotherhood 
composed of people in all grades of society and in all degrees of 
affluence and poverty, a brotherhood gladly assenting to the truth 
that the strong ought to support the weak ; a brotherhood made 
one and ruled by the power of love, and a brotherhood distinctive- 
ly Christian—this fellowship of goods presents itself as not only 
demanding explanation, but involving conclusions and suggestions 
rich in instruction for the Church and the world to-day. 

In studying, then, the details of this fellowship it would appear 
evident that, (1) It was not a leveling process. That is, it was 
not a general partition of the whole stock of possessions among all 
the members of the Church, share and share alike. That it was 
such is a not infrequent view, because of which there is attributed 
to it the fatherhood of modern communism, and because of which 
it has been often called, even by Christian writers, by the obnox- 
ious and disastrous name of ‘‘ Christian communism.” Now, 
whatever else it was, it certainly was not communism in any 


proper sense of that word as shaped by modern theorists. In- 


equalities in condition because of rank and wealth are inevitable 
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in the world and in the Church, so long as there-are inequalities of 
capacity. Itis the arrant folly of much communistic theorizing 
to suppose that any general partition of property would occasion a 
removal of inequalities. Done to-day, it would need to be done 
again to-morrow, for by to-morrow the superior ability and shrewd- 
ness of the more capable would draw again the line between ric 
and poor. The lame, the weak, the poor, the lazy, are compo- 
nent elements in the make-up of the world and of the Church. It 
is altogether impossible that the guidance of the apostles would 
have suggested, or permitted, any such flying in the face of natural 
facts as would be implied in that sort of distribution which has 
for its objective the equalizing of the wealth of all. 

Besides this, it were impossible because at the base of such 


leveling idea is a theory of wealth which is utterly unchristian. 
ainst the lust of 
money. But only the lust of money can demand the communist’s 


The universal testimony of the Scriptures is ag 
share and share alike. Christian morality gives no countenance to 
the thought that one man is wronged because another has more 
than he. It teaches men to despise possessions for possessions’ 
sake; to lay up treasure in heaven; and, so far as present wealth 
is concerned, that if they have food and raiment, they ought there- 
with to be content. It is altogether impossible that, under the 
fostering care of the apostles, the worldly estimation of wealth 
should have been introduced into the infant Church in the shape 
of a cardinal principle, asserting that no Christian ought to be 
richer than his brother. 

But we have not to depend upon any inferences. The language 
of Luke is sufficiently explicit to indicate an ‘‘ imparting to all as 
every man had need’? (Acts ii. 45),° ‘* Distribution was made to 
every man according as he had need”’ (iv. 35). In this also there 
was a ‘‘ daily ministration’? (vi. 1). This is no share and share 
alike business. Luke would have used other language were that 
intended. What he does say describes in most natural manner the 
distribution of alms, the ministration of the necessities of life, the 
food and raiment, for which poverty has so painful struggle. 
Doubtless there were many poor among the saints at Jerusalem 
who in their need stirred the compassion of their brethren— 
widows and fatherless, whom to visit and help in their affliction 
constituted a large part of pure religion and undefiled. The con- 
sequence of the universal admission of the principle of brotherli- 
ness was that there was not ‘‘ any among them that lacked ’’—or 
was in want. This is not to say that all degrees of wealth were 
destroyed, so that none was richer or poorer than his neighbor, but 
that whosoever was in want was helped and lifted into comfort and 
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relief. Then, as now, were those whom the res angusta domi 
sorely afflicted: sick, crippled, of feeble powers and capacities, vic- 
tims of their own lack of forethought or of other's fraud, children 
of sorrow and doomed to sordid anxious toil. The modifying 
influence of the new principle of Christian love made one man’s 
need his brother's care, and annihilated pauperism in the domain 
of the Church. 

(2) It is also evident that this fellowship of goods was not the 
putting of all possessions into a common fund, after the fashion of 
some modern communities, out of which common fund the whole 
Church was supported, or to which any one could go and help 
himself. It does not appear that the rich parted with all they 
owned. The mere superficial glance at the description would 
indeed seem to suggest this, but the study of the other features of 
the narrative makes it plain that only such part of a rich man’s 
possessions as he pleased were thus sold and turned to the uses of 
the poor. In some cases the man may have beggared himself in 
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the ardor of his zeal, and in so doing put himself as a stipendiary 
upon the daily ministration. In other cases there evidently was 
the giving up of but a part of one’s possessions. The moneys thus 
given were, as the account says, ‘‘ laid at the apostles’ feet,’’ 7. e., 
put under their authority, for use and distribution as they should 
deem best and should discern the special needs of the recipients. 
This seems to have been a heavy charge, so onerous that very 
soon it is given to officers specially appcinted for its care. 

From both these features it is clear that this fellowship was not 
a movement to pauperize the rich or to enrich the poor. It gave 
no room for the worldly principle of judgment that wealth is 
necessarily a blessing and poverty necessarily an evil. Wealth 
may be the greatest curse, and poverty a priceless blessing to a 
man. All the teachings of the Scripture, here no less than else- 
where, hold true to the prayer of Agur, ‘‘ Give me neither pov- 
erty nor riches.’’ What this apostolic fellowship teaches is that 
they who are rich in this world’s goods ought to minister to the 
needy, the destitute, the afflicted, in such measure as their own 
means and their brethren’s needs suggest. Thus they ‘‘ had all 
things common ” in the sense that each held himself and his prop- 
erty tributary to his brother’s need. 

(3) The remaining—and the most significant—feature of this 
fellowship of goods is found in the fact that it was not compulsory. 
It was entirely voluntary with a man whether he parted with his 
possessions or not, whether he gave all or any. There was no law 
of the apostles laid upon the Church commanding all the Chris- 


tians to sell their property and give to the poor. This is evident 
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from Acts iv. 32: ‘‘ Neither said any that aught of the things 
which he possessed was his own, but they had all things common.”’ 
This statement is absurd on the supposition of any general law of 

sale and distribution. If on entrance to the Church it was required 

that a man should alienate his property to the increase of the 

common fund, it would be impossible for any to say that his pos- 

sessions were his own, for in fact he would not have any posses- 

sions. His not saying it would not then be cited as any illustra- 

tion of Christian feeling. He could not say it and speak the 

truth. The sentence implies that, while a man was at liberty to 

claim his possessions as his own, if he should so desire, yet, under 

the influence of that heavenly spirit by which the believers were 

of one heart and one soul, even personal rights were waived and 

he who was rich insisted not on his own rights—the meum and 

tuum of property—but held it under the claims of this holy fel- 

lowship, and gave out of it for the need of any and for the general 
iinistration. This is emphasized as in no sense compelled, but 
voluntary. The same fact is brought more clearly to view in 
Peter’s language to Ananias (v. 4): ‘‘ While it remained was it 
not thine own? and after it was sold was it not in thine own 
power ?’? There was no law compelling him to sell his land and 
give the price of it to the apostles. Ile was at liberty to give 
part, or all, or none, just as he chose. But he was not at liberty 
to lie. Because he lied, not because he gave only a part of the 
money, was he punished. 

Now this principle of liberty is the most significant feature in 
this early fellowship of goods, and makes the most radical dis- 
tinction between it and all communistic theories which have ever 
been preached in the world. It is in entire harmony with the 
‘* perfect law of liberty wherewith Christ makes His people free.”’ 
Love is indeed a law, but it is not compulsion. The constraint it 
makes is from within the loving heart, and not from without. God 
loveth ever a cheerful giver, and for him who giveth grudgingly, 
because he must and not because he wishes, there is but small 
honor. 

“He gives nothing but worthless gold, 

Who gives froma sense of duty.”’ 
There is in it nothing but sordidness, no light, no joy, no bless- 
edness. In this fellowship, then, we can depend upon it, there 
was no departure from the principle that all gracious deeds are 
willing-hearted. This devotion of property to the good of the 
brotherhood was entirely voluntary; universal, it may be, or 
nearly so, because love was universal. The act sprang spontane- 
ously from the loving hearts of those early Christians, which made 
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one look, not upon his own things, but upon the things of others, 
and made his brother's interests his own. 

To sum up then these conclusions: this fellowship of goods 
may be characterized as the outcome of the new aspects which 
riches assumed in the early Christians’ regard, modified and 
directed by the presence of many poor. The rich Christian at 
Jerusalem gladly recognized the truth—which finds in the Gospel 
abundant proof, however it may have died out of recognition in the 
later Church, and however it may be derided by a selfish and 
grasping worldliness—that he was the Lord’s steward in the use of 
his riches, and that as such he was chargeable with the needs of 
those who were in distress or poverty. Notwithstanding what 
genius or skill at money making he might have, he owned that his 
fortune was from the Lord, a talent to be used for his Master's 
glory and for the comfort of His poor. Under the influence of this 
new and gracious view he set himself and his possessions to this 
ministry, to bear, so far as might be, his brother’s burdens, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ. This he did either by personal ministry, 
or by bringing his contribution to the apostles or the deacons, a 
contribution which may have been of all he had or part, but, 
whether much or little, given in the spontaneity of a purely loving 
‘* was not 
a social regulation nor an article of primitive Church polity, but 


heart. ‘‘ This community of goods,’’ says Alexander, 


the natural and necessary acting out of the principle of oneness, 


or identity of interest among the members of Christ:s body, arising 
from their joint relation to Himself; a principle expressly taught 
in the Scripture and received by all believers, and though far less 
operative than it should be, no less capable, when nurtured and 
developed, of producing such fruit now, than in the first Church at 
Jerusalem, where everything external helped to foster and ma- 
ture it.’’ 

Ifow long this practical exemplification of the principle of one- 
ness endured we have no means of definitely saying. After the 
appointment of the deacons we tind no other formal reference to 
the matter. The shape into which it had got at that time, how- 
ever, is that of a permanent order of the Church and Christian life 
at Jerusalem, and there is no reason to suppose that it ceased until 
the Church was scattered on the destruction of the city. It seems 
to be taken for granted that nothing like this fellowship of goods 
obtained in other Churches. ‘ There is no evidence that it existed 
beyond Jerusalem,’’ says Woolsey. This may be true, if only 
such positive statements as those which describe the fellowship at 
Jerusalem are to be received as evidence; and yet it may be 
claimed that the absence of such positive evidence does not prove 
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the non-existence of such fellowship in other places. The pre- 
sumption—certainly natural, if not necessary—would be that, as 
the new faith found a home in other places, it would be attended 
by similar outspeaking of brotherly love. Unless the view here 
maintained of this fellowship is mistaken, there was certainly in 
it nothing abnormal, no infringement of individual liberty, nothing 
subversive of social order, nothing unfit for any place or any age 
where love is law. On the other hand, it was the most practical 
loving in deed and in truth that the world has ever seen. There 
would appear no valid reason for supposing that the Christians of 
Kphesus or Philippi loved each other less than did the Christians 
of Jerusalem. Is it unreasonable to suppose that, this develop- 
ment of practical love and unity being fully described as first 
oveurring at Jerusalem, and there occurring as the legitimate out- 
come of brotherly love and the spirit of Christ, the apostolic nar- 
rative had no need to burden its page with a repetition of the 
same story in regard to other places? Such supposition is in har- 
mony with the method of Luke, who enters into considerable 
detail in his account of the foundation of the Church at Jerusalem 
and consults brevity in his statements of the formation of the 
Churches in other cities. In regard to these later-founded Churches 
his narrative concerns itself not with the details of construction, of 
forms and order, but with the experience of success, trial, persecu- 
tion and labor which the apostles were called to undergo in those 
various cities. The truth would seem to be that the Church at 
Jerusalem presents in the history, as it presented in the term of 
its existence, the apostolic ideal of what the Church should be— 
vigorous in faith, fervent in prayer, and knit together in brotherly 
love. Men have never got beyond that pattern, and since the 
first age of the Church have fallen tremendously short of it. But 
in that age it existed, and while it endured was a living model for 
the formation of Churches elsewhere, and ‘‘ there is no evidence ”’ 
that those later Churches elsewhere differed under apostolic guid- 
ance in any important particular from the ardor and spirit of this 
model. On this view the want of evidence would seem to argue 
the existence, rather than the non-existence, of this spirit and fact of 
fellowship in other Churches of that day. 

But there is not an entire want of evidence. The facts that 
deacons were ordained in every Church and the diaconate was 
made a permanent order in the Church, have no little force as 
proof that this early fellowship of goods was in some form meant 
to be permanent. The narrative of the first appointment shows 
clearly that the object of this office was the serving of the Church 
and its poor in the collection and distribution of alms, Why such 
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officers should be appointed in other Churches, unless ‘‘ over this 
business ’’ of ministry to the poor, it would be hard to tell. It is 
true indeed that two of the original seven, Stephen and Philip, 
obtained prominence in other ways than in the specific duties of 
their diaconate. The one being ‘‘ full of faith and power, did great 
wonders and miracles among the people,’’? spoke the truth with 
great boldness and sealed his work with his blood as the first of the 
martyrs. The other led of the Spirit became a highly successful 
evangelist. But it does not appear that the power of miracles or 
evangelistic work belonged to the deacons. These two illustrate 
the words of Paul (1 Tim. iii. 13): ‘‘ They that have used the 
office of a deacon well purchase to themselves a good degree.”’ 
In regard to Philip it would appear that on entering upon preach- 
ing work he ceased to be a deacon. He removed from Jerusalem 
—the sphere of his deaconship—and abode at Cvesarea, where he 
was known as an evangelist (Acts viii. 40, xxi. 8). If then, we 
suppose that the other Churches of the apostles’ day did not insti- 
tute a ministry to the poor similar to that in Jerusalem, there 
would seem to be no sufficient reason why any deacons should be 
appointed among them. That they were appointed is beyond 
controversy, and hence, in the absence of contrary evidence, such 
appointment would argue a condition of things similar to that 
which called for the ordination of the first seven. 

Besides this presumptive argument there is abundant reference 
to the principle which underlay this fellowship of goods. Great 
stress, as already noticed, is laid upon the duty of helping the poor 
and the miserable. Almsgiving is represented as a part of relig- 
ion, and a very necessary part. Wheresoever poverty and distress 
exist in the domain of the Church and in the parts beyond, there 
is a field and duty and privilege for the charity of the Christian 
brotherhood. To do good unto all men, and especially to them 
who are of the household of faith, is the demand of Christian 
love, whenever opportunity presents itself. 


It is noticeable also that the very phrase, ‘‘ common,”’ 


used in 
describing the early fellowship of goods, finds expression with 
slight change of form in reference to other Churches and to Chris- 
tian duty. Of no other Church indeed is it said that ‘‘ they had 
all things common ’’—but the duty to use as common is very 
plainly expressed. This is undoubtedly the idea of zowwvgo and 
zowwvta, Variously translated in our version, In every place where 
the words occur the idea is that of giving and receiving, commun- 
ion or mutual partaking. Paul commends the Philippians because 
they ‘‘did communicate with (his) affliction,’’ and says, ‘* no other 
Church communicated with me as concerning giving and receiv- 
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ing’’ (iv. 14, 15). He writes to the Galatians (vi. 6): ‘‘ Let him 
that is taught in the word communicate unto him that teacheth in 
all good things.’’ He bids Timothy to ‘‘ charge those who are 
rich that they be willing to communicate ’’ (1 Tim. vi. 18). He 
enjoins the Hebrews (xiii. 16) that ‘‘ to do good and to communi- 
cate (they) forget not.’’ He prays ‘‘ that the communication of 
Philemon’s faith may become effectual,’? by which evidently is 
intended the faith which Philemon either had received from 
others or was himself imparting to others. ‘‘ Distributing to the 
necessities of the saints’? (Rom. xii. 13) is a part of Christian 
duty. Timothy is warned that he be not ‘ partaker of other 
men’s sins’? (1 Tim. v. 22). Says Peter: ‘‘ Rejoice, inasmuch as 
ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings ’’ (1 Pet.iv. 13). The bread 
and wine of the Holy Supper are ‘‘ the communion of the body 
and blood of Christ,’’ of which all communicants partake together 
as sharers in the blessings of their common Lord. 

These citations are amply sufficient, by way of illustration, to 
show the necessary idea in the use of this word. It means to use, 
or have, in common, whatever may be the thing spoken of, whether 
sin, or faith, or the Sacrament, or property. And as such it is 
significant that the bounds of its application are by no means 
confined to the Jerusalem Christians, but widened to the limits 
of the universal Church. An interesting illustration of this is 
found in the contribution which Paul took to the poor saints 
at Jerusalem from the Churches in Macedonia and Achaia, 
of which he writes (Rom. xv. 27): ‘It hath pleased them (to 
contribute) and their debtors they are. For if the Gentiles have 
been made partakers of their spiritual things, their duty is also to 
minister unto them in carnal things.’? These Greek Christians 
had got hold of the idea of communication in this ministry, 
and it is pretty safe to say that, if the bands of their Christian 
brotherhood could stretch so far as to the poor saints at Jerusalem, 
the poor among themselves were in the same spirit of communion 
comforted and relieved. It ‘would seem, then, to be reasonably 
clear, that the essential features of this fellowship at Jerusalem, 
in greater or less forcefulness, repeated themselves in the order 
and custom of the other Churches in the apostolic age. And 
coming down to our own time, we find their undoubted monument 
in the diaconate as preserved in some portions of the modern 
Church under Presbyterian polity, in our Sacramental offerings for 
the poor, and in the acknowledged obligation of Christian and 
Church life to minister to the destitute and afflicted. It may very 
easily be that no individual Church can be found in which the 
fusing power of brotherly love has so illustrated itself as to make 
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appropriate Luke’s language, ‘‘ The whole multitude was of one 
heart and of one soul—and they had all things common—neither 
said any that the things he possessed were his own—and neither 
was there any that lacked ;’’ and yet, though at a much lower 
stage of love, the institution and custom of the present Church 
bear witness to the rightfulness and permanent design of the prin- 
ciple found in that early fellowship. 

We may, then, easily draw the contrast between that apostolic 
fellowship and the modern schemes of communism, and draw it 
also with sharpness. They differ as light from darkness. This 
Christian fellowship is the offspring of godly love, while commun- 
ism is the spawn of human envy and greed. The one is the out- 
speaking of a pure spiritual affection which holds all material 
values as nothing in comparison with itself. The other is an 
outery for these material values from sheer lust after them. In 
the one the rich Christian looks upon the sorrows of his brother 
with loving pity that permits no stint until those distfesses are 
relieved. In the other, the poor worldling looks with envy at the 
prosperity of his neighbor, to be snatched if possible and made 
his own. The Christian fellowship says, ‘‘ All mine is thine ;” but 
communism, ‘‘ All thine is mine.’’ The one is an angel of mercy, 
tender, pitiful and loving. The other is a highway robber with 
knife at throat demanding ‘‘ your money or your life.’’? Com- 
munism is the denial of this fellowship, for, ignoring its spiritual 


source and taking away its love and liberty, it destroys at once its 


reason, graciousness and blessing. 

It only remains to inquire as to the relation of this Christian 
fellowship to modern society. How far can it be set as a model to 
the Church and society of to-day? Confessedly, this is the most 
difficult inquiry of all. He would be a bold man, who, facing its 
enormous difficulties, should attempt to speak with certainty and 
authority as to the method and details of relief. Some things, 
however, may be said of its conditions with a reasonable degree of 
clearness. 

It will hardly be denied, as was stated at the opening of this 
discussion, that the condition of society to-day, as respects the 
distribution of wealth, is substantially the same as that which 
obtained in the apostolic day. This was, and is, a condition in 
which great masses of mankind are found in helpless poverty, 
misery and ignorance ; still others forced to so incessant and ill- 
rewarded labor that few enjoyments and comforts are possible; a 
far smaller class, though busied with the cares of commerce and 
manufacture, yet living at ease with sure promise of competence ; 
while still a smaller, yet considerable, class are masters of enor- 
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mous wealth with small effort of their own. Into just such a con- 
dition of society came the early Church and throughout its own 
domain created an oasis in the desert of human misery, in which 
‘‘ there was not any that lacked.’? Taught by that example, and 
noting also, as a thing of emphatic value, the immediate prompt- 
ness with which the apostolic Church addressed itself to this social 
problem, we may safely agree with Brace,* that such ‘‘ a society, 
which presents on one side enormous fortunes and endless accumu- 
lations of wealth, while on the other it offers classes ground down 
by poverty and pinched by want, is certainly not the Christian 
ideal of society or any approach to the ‘kingdom of God’ on 
earth.”’ 


And not only in the distribution of wealth, but also in the gen- 
eral idea of, and regard for, wealth, is the likeness to be drawn 
between that early day and this. There are many noble excep- 
tions, men who have heartily consented to the truth that their 
money is a talent to be used for God and humanity. But these are 
almost lost in the multitude who have no conception of such 


meaning in possessions, and whose thought is that their money is 
their own, to do as they please with, according as caprice or self- 
interest shall dictate, without any practical regard to either the 
divine source of their wealth or the possibilities of usefulness in it 
for the glory of God and the good of man, Ex-Mayor Hewitt of 
New York is reported as saying recently in a public address, that 
he knew ‘ of but one rich man who did his duty ’’ in this matter. 
We may doubt so sweeping a censure, and vet at the same time it 
is impossible to deny that the love of money with its hurtful lusts 
is about as strong to-day as it ever was. The 
“Good old rule, 
That he shall take who has the power, 
And he shall keep who can,”’ 

has by no means lost its influence in the world. The distinction 
between mine and thine is drawn as sharply in its legal sense as 
though the moral law had no application whatever. Thus to 
have a legal right to a thing is, in the judgment of most men, a 
sufficient reason for exacting it, without regard to the possible and 
frequent fact that the creditor may not need it, and his brother 
may be crowded into penury by its exaction. Such is the recog- 
nized principle of action in the general financial world. ‘* Business 
is business’ seems to be an axiom which far too often knows nothing 
of brotherly love and turns conscience out of doors. The illustra- 
tions of this are so numerous and so constant that selfishness, greed, 
rapacity and cruelty—one rising on the ruin of another and one 


* Gesta Christi, p. 94. 
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- gaining by another’s loss; the strong and shrewd crowding the 
weak remorselessly to the wall—obtain hourly exhibitions in the 
markets and the street. And not only are these things so, but 
there is a general consent that they should be so, that such is the 
natural condition which men ought to expect, as the survival of 
the fittest. This is not only the general consent of the world at 
large, but, as yet, it may be said without exaggeration, the major 
part of the Church also seems to receive it without question. 

Now all this furnishes room for the signiticant remark that, the 
similarity of conditions in that early age and our own, touching 
their distribution of wealth and the common regard for it, is not 
to be taken as a proof that such condition is consistent with the 
Christian ideal. On the contrary, the inconsistency is glaring, and 
the necessary conclusion is that as yet the modern Christian 
Church, or Christianity, has failed adequately to recognize its mis- 
sion in this regard. Beyond denial is the fact that Christianity 
came into the world to renew it, not only to redeem the individual 
from his sin and death, but to cleanse society, to right its wrongs, 
to make all men brothers, to reduce suffering and to bring in a 
volden age of peace. As undeniably also Christianity has wrought 
inightily in many ways towards this end. It has done wonderful 
things. It has elevated woman, destroyed slavery, and inspired 
jurisprudence. It sits as a judge of last appeal in every court and 
legislative hall of Christendom. It has mitigated the horrors of 
war, given force to the voice of right in its struggle against might, 
enlarged the boundaries of freedom, and listened with compassion- 
ate tenderness to the crying of the prisoners. It has infused life 
into the cold charities of the world, and built hospitals, asylums, 
orphanages and countless institutions for helping the infirm, the 
aged, the defenseless. And not the least among these triumphs of 
Christianity is the fact that, not only has it effected these great 
ameliorations in the social life, but that it has wrought them as at 
the demand of society itself. That is to say, it has so far trans- 
formed society that society rejoices to do in these things what 
Christianity demands and thinks the demand its own. 

Most notable, then, is the fact that, while touching so many 
things and lifting up the life in so many ways, yet practical Chris- 
tianity has left almost untouched the question of property and its 
uses. This is not to say that the Bible has no reference to these 
questions, but rather that the Christian principles suggested in the 
Bible concerning them have had far less influence on society, or in 


the Church, than any other moral teaching held upon its page. 
While in so many other things affecting the condition and welfare 
of society, it is universally conceded that the Christian law shall 
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give the mould- of action, the proposal that men, rich and poor 
alike, should put themselves in the attitude of the New Testa- 
ment Christians towards money and its uses would, save in very 
restricted circles, be looked upon as absurd. It is not to be 
denied that the New Testament does not have the same thought 
about wealth as obtains universally in the world and almost uni- 
versally in the Church. The love of money, the lust of posses- 
sion, the desire to be rich, even rich men themselves, are spoken of 
in language that is almost denunciatory, while of the poor the 
expressions are of comfort and commendation. This is not the 
way men usually talk about these things. Despite nineteen cen- 
turies of the Christian Church, the thought and action of the 
average man in regard to them is substantially the same as obtained 
in the first century. Riches have not yet lost their deceitfulness. 
The greed and ostentation of wealth, the envy and murmur of 
poverty, the strife between capital and labor, the great trusts chok- 
ing to death all weaker competitors, furnish abundant proof. 

And still further illustrating the average conception as being yet 
unchristianized, the immediate response to any suggestion that the 
law of the Gospel should be applied to these things, is that that 
law is impracticable in a world like this, and that anv attempt to 
apply it would be chimerical. In other words, competition being 
the life of trade, love has no place in the markets and trade shall 
vive its law to the Gospel. Of course, a moment’s reflection 
declares the absurdity of such objection, for, if it have weight 
here, then it should have forbidden every effort of the Christian 
law to better the social condition of mankind. In the beginning 
of all such efforts the principle of the Christian law must have 
appeared impracticable to every eye but that of faith and love. 
T'o the Greeks it was foolishness, but to faith the wisdom of God 
and the power of God. 

The sum of the discussion, then, would seem to be this: that 
the Church at large should recognize its specific duty in regard to 
these matters, concerning which it has been for the most part con- 
tent to maintain silence. If it be true that the Church is set for 
the redemption of the world from all its oppressing evils, then the 
peculiar character of the ills and social problems which are to-day 
inost prominent declare the lesson that the Church should be 
specially zealous to teach. This is the lesson of the Golden Rule 
and of the Second Commandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.’’ This is the lesson which found its best outspeaking 
in the apostolic Church, illustrated in its fellowship and mutual 
service. It is an old lesson, so familiar as to have lost its meaning 
for many minds; so apparently puerile, when taught to the mass 
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of men struggling for precedence and gaining only by another’s 
loss, as to excite a smile of derision. And yet this is the lesson, 
this is the principle, which has wrought all the social reformations 
which the world has known. Because of this, slavery is no more, 
light has entered to the prison-house, the hospital opens its doors 
to the perishing, and war is learning to lay down its weapons in 
the court of arbitration. All the old oppressions which have 
passed away have been forced to flight by the silent but powerful 
influence of this divine love. It is safe to say that here also is 
the key to every perplexing problem of to-day. Suppose—you 
may call it a violent supposition, and yet the world is surely com- 
ing to it at last—suppose this principle of love to gain a universal 
tlominion in the minds of men. With that dominion every one of 
these «questions would pass away. Avarice, oppression, envy 
would depart, and no suffering which a brother could relieve would 
afflict the humblest member of society. Here then would seem to 
be the teaching of that early fellowship for the Church and soci- 
ety of to-day. It does not appear as an extravagant and futile 
experiment. It stands in the record as a sublime illustration of 
what will be wrought by the general diffusion of love and general 
»bedience to its law. We have no need—the illustration does not 
fequire it—to attempt any repetition of the special details or 
machinery of that fellowship. Love being present it will bring 
its own methods and solutions suited to the time and circumstance. 
What we do need is to insist on this love as the great and only 
successful solvent. The Church needs to preach it, not only as a 
sentiment but as a practical force to conquer the world. We need 
so to turn the light of its truth on all the economic questions of 


the day, that greed and oppression shall slink away abashed, and 
that envy and covetousness shall wither in their dens. We need 
so to illustrate its truth that our modern political and social theo- 
rists shall learn that the economy of the future must be moral, and 


that that scheme will be most successful which looks, not ‘‘ back- 
ward” to the idol of material prosperity, but forward to the 
universal triumph of love. It may be a far leap to that goal, but 
however distant any goal may be they shall reach it who run 
towards it by its chosen path. 


RICHFIELD SprRINGs, N.Y. Sanrorp I]. Coss. 





IIT. 
DOGMATIC THEOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION. 


N the old Roman days civis, a citizen, was used as the opposite 
of miles, a soldier. The adjective civilis means, first, politi- 
cal, as opposed to military, and then lawful, as opposed to unlaw- 
ful or violent. A civil government, therefore, is an organized 
community, as opposed to military rule in which the will of the 
chief is enforced by arms. As men governed by laws are influ- 
enced by reason and a regard for the rights of others, the word 
cil comes to mean courteous, complaisant, refined. To be civil- 
ized, therefore, is to be cultivated, educated, refined and enlight- 
ened. And civilization is that state of society in which men are 
governed by laws and are educated, polished and refined. 

The theory has been advanced, and is still maintained by some 
writers, that man as he emerged out of the brute form became a 
savage, little superior to his kindred brutes and in some respects 
inferior to them. Of course, then, he was originally a savage, 
from which condition some of the superior races have been slowly 
evolving into the civilized state. While it is freely admitted that 
in many instances man has thus emerged from the savage state 
and become civilized, it is doubtful if in any case he ever rose 
from the savage tothe civilized state without aid from without, and 
there is yet no satisfactory proof that the savage state was the 
original condition of the human race. Canon Rawlinson in his 
work on the Oriyin of Nations, in that part of it which treats of 
‘* Karly Civilizations,” quotes a remark of Mr. Pengelly made at 
the meeting of the British Association at Bristol in August, 1875, 
‘that there is no proof of this supposed priority of savagery to 
any form of civilization.” He also quotes Sir Charles Lyell as 
admitting, in his Antiquity of Man, that ‘‘ we have no distinct 
geological evidence that the appearance of what are called inferior 
races of mankind has always preceded in chronological order that 
of the higher races.” He then goes on to show that there are his- 
torical evidences of the deterioration of nations and races; while 
historical and antiquarian researches have failed to bring to light a 
single trace of savage life in those regions which are acknowledged 
to be the original seats of the human race and where the oldest 
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civilizations existed. And we may add that from that time down 
to this present year of grace, every stroke of the antiquarian’s pick 
has confirmed the conclusion just stated. While, therefore, it is 
undeniable that certain races have, all within the historical ages, 
emerged from the savage state and become civilized, there is yet 
no proof, geological or any other, that man was originally a sav- 
age. When, accordingly, we speak of civilization as being the 
reclamation of mankind from the savage or barbarous state, the 
reference is not to the original or primitive condition of man, but 
to the condition into which he had fallen by deterioration. Asa 
matter of fact all the civilized races now on earth have emerged 
from the savage or barbarous state ; but not one of them through 
its own inherent energy and without the aid of external agencies 
and influence. How they came to be in the savage state is a ques- 
tion which does not concern us at present. Sufficient for our pur- 
pose is the admitted fact that they were once savages, and that 
their civilization has been a reclamation from that state to one of 
education, culture and refinement, in which society is organized and 
government by wholesome laws has been instituted and the arts 
of peace are cultivated.* 

According to M. Guizot,t it has been and is yet disputed 
whether civilization be a good or an evil. One party decries it as 
teeming with mischief to man, introducing manifold diseases and 
creating artificial wants impossible to satisfy ; while another party 
lauds it as the means by which man will attain his highest dignity 
and excellence. The solution of the question depends very much 
upon what may be regarded as the destiny of man and the mean- 
ing attached to the term civilization. If man be regarded as 
merely an eating, drinking, and sleeping, albeit intelligent, animal ; 
and if civilization means nothing more than the multiplication of 
artificial wants and the means of physical enjoyment, it would 
seem to be of questionable benefit to him. But if death does not 
end all and man has an immortal soul, capable of enjoyments and 


activities far higher and more enduring than mere earthly or ani- 
mal gratifications ; and if civilization be taken to imply not only 
physical well-being, but also, and especially, superior intellectual 
and moral culture and the enjoyment arising from them, it would 


be idle to question their advantages. In proportion as the social 
relations are extended, regulated and perfected, man is softened in 
his manners, ameliorated in his condition, cultivated and refined in 
his feelings. Civilization, therefore, is an improved condition of 


© 


* This paper was written before the publication of Max Nordau’s book on 
Degeneration, and was uninfluenced by it. 
+ History of Civilization, p. 16. 
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man, resulting from the establishment of law and social order in 
place of the individual independence and lawlessness of barbarous 
or savage life. 

Civilization may exist in several degrees; it has a rise, progress 
and decline, and therefore it has a history. A number of different 
civilizations have flourished at various times and passed away. 
Rawlinson treats of some six or eight different civilizations in 
ancient times, and each of them is distinguished from the others by 
some peculiar characteristic. In all merely material aspects, in 
the conception and realization of massiveness and grandeur, the 
Kgyptian, the oldest perhaps of all, has never been surpassed. 
The Greek civilization was preéminent for its development of 
beauty ; hence in literature and the arts it surpassed all others. 
In the Roman civilization the most prominent feature was the 
development of law; hence it excelled in jurisprudence. In our 
modern civilization the characteristic feature is the predominant 
influence of moral and religious elements. As it is only with the 
last form of civilization that we are concerned, the others are 
dismissed. 

As to the chief civilizing agencies, the materialistic and agnostic 
schools assume that man is a purely mundane being, with no inter- 
ests beyond the present life, and all circumscribed within the limits 
of time, so far at any rate as any real knowledge is obtainable. 
Much of what is called science at the present time rules out of our 
knowledge everything relating to spirit, including theology and 
morals. Spencer, Darwin and Huxley confine knowledge to 
things visible and tangible, regarding the higher truths of morals 
and theology as unknown and unknowable, and are, therefore, in 
Mr. Huxley’s phraseology, styled agnostics. In Germany some 
have gone even farther, and assumed a more positive tone. Carl 
Vogt defined thought as a mere secretion of the brain, as bile is a 
secretion of the liver. Moleschott defined life as simply a mode of 
matter, and man’s existence after life as of no value, except as a 
manuring for the fields. While Feuerbach taught that ‘‘ man is 
what he eats ;’’ and Biichner has developed these views into the 
doctrines of the social-democrats, nihilists and anarchists of the 
present day. Accordingly, the education that is of the most 
worth and the only civilizing agencies worth considering are those 
which enlarge man’s knowledge of mathematics and the physical 
sciences, and of those applications of science which render the 
powers of nature subservient to his uses, in the increase of wealth, 
temporal comforts and national prosperity and power, and mere 
physical enjoyment. 

But in the view of another class of thinkers this conception of 
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civilization appears entirely too narrow and superficial. If their 
view of it were all, as Guizot says, ‘‘ the human race would be 
little better than the inhabitants of an ant-hill or bee-hive; a 
society in which nothing was sought for beyond order and well- 
being ; in which the highest, the sole aim, would be the produc- 
tion of the means of life and their equitable distribution. But 
civilization comprehends something more extensive, something 
more complex, something superior to the perfection of social rela- 
tions, of social power and well-being. For man is formed for a 
higher destiny than this life; he bears within him something 
foreign, something superior to his existence in this world.” The 
French philosopher, De Royer Collard, says, ‘‘ Human societies 
are born, live and die upon earth; there they accomplish their 
destinies. But they contain not the whole of man. After his 
engagement to society there still remains in him the nobler part 
of his nature; those higher faculties by which he elevates him- 
self to God, to a future life, and the unknown blessings of an 
invisible world. We individuals, each with a separate and dis- 
tinct existence, with an identical person, we, truly beings endowed 
with immortality, have a higher destiny than that of states.” 

While, therefore, we give full credit to the civilizing agencies of 
what are called physical or exact sciences, as far as they are 
capable of reaching, there are other agencies to which we attribute 
an equal or greater influence. We claim for man a much higher 
destiny, and invest him with the dignity of an immortal nature. 
And we claim that religion, and especially the Christian religion, 
so far from being a detriment and a damage, as some of our mate- 
rialistic and agnostic philosophers assert or imply, is, in fact, the 
most potent civilizer of all. ‘‘ In all times, in all countries, it 
has been the boast of religion that it has civilized the people 
among whom it dwelt. Literature, the arts and sciences, educa- 
tion, philosophical opinions and political institutions, have put in 
their claim for a share of this glory; and mankind have been 
ready to laud and honor them whenever it was felt that this praise 
was fairly their due. But of all the promoters of civilization the 
most potent by far has been Christianity. And wherefore? Be- 
cause it has changed the interior condition of man, his opinions, 
his sentiments ; because it has regenerated his moral and intellec- 
tual character.” 

There are those who freely admit all that we claim for religion, 
but deny that dogmatic theology has been an influential agent in 
our civilization, or useful even in religion. The answer is, that 
this untheological religion for which they contend is too vague 
and indefinite to exert much influence of any kind. Itis a mere 
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subjective affection, as changeable as the colors of the chameleon 
and evanescent as ‘‘ the early cloud and the morning dew.” So far 
as Christianity is a life, real, abiding and influential, it is the fruit 
of certain dogmas concerning a living and personal Christ, accom- 
panied with the renewing, life-giving power of the Spirit of God. 
There is in Christianity, therefore, not only the new spiritual life, 
but a cordial reception of those truths which constitute the objec- 
tive part of it, and the highest and most influential, because most 
scientific, expression of that religion is in dogmatic theology. Te 
suppose that religion merely as a life, apart from dogma, could 
continue to be an abiding force which should influence largely for 
good the human character and conduct, is to suppose that the tree 
may continue to bud and blossom and bring forth fruit after it has 
been severed from the root. A dogma is a definite proposition, 
the result of clear and exact thinking. Dogmatic theology is, 
therefore, an exact and systematic statement and defense of the 
facts, truths and principles of Christianity. These facts, truths 
and principles are in the Bible; but dogmatic theology derives 
important aid from philosophy. In fact, it lays all knowledge 
under contribution, especially the other branches of theological! 
science, such as exegesis and Church history. Taken in this large 
sense, dogmatic theology has been the most potent element in our 
civilization. It has taught men new and truer ideas of God, of 
man, and of their relations to each other. It deals directly, not 
with the social order, or the community, but with the individual, 
entering into his heart and conscience and thus reaching the very 
springs of action, producing a radical change in the whole man. 
The simple truths of the Gospel, when accompanied by the life- 
giving power of the Holy Spirit, are sufficient for a beginning ; 
but if men are to grow in grace and knowledge, further teaching is 
necessary and the more systematic that is the more effective it will 
be for the end intended. 

Dogmatic theology tends to promote civilization indirectly, by 
the immense influence it has exerted upon all other civilizing agen- 
cies. It leads barbarous or savage peoples to live in fixed habita- 
tions, to cultivate the soil and to exchange the arts of war for 
those of peace. The ideas of the community, of social organiza- 
tion and the supremacy of law and order follow. The security 
thus afforded to person and property stimulates industry and pro- 
motes trade and commerce. These in time afford the means and 
the leisure for education and culture. The influence of settled 
abodes or homes, of agriculture, laws, civil government, com- 
merce, manufactures, education, literature and the arts and 
sciences, it is true, have existed where the Bible and its teachers 
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have been unknown; but all of them are stimulated, purified, en- 
nobled and made doubly effective as promoters of civilization, 
by the teachings of theology. Schools, colleges and universities 
in the old world, as far back as the age of Clement and Origen 
in Alexandria, and in the new world from the days of John Har- 
vard down to the present time, have been established primarily 
to secure a proper training in theology for ministers of the Gospel. 
The contributions of theological writers to the literature of every 
nation in Christendom are beyond computation, and religion has 
furnished at once the inspiration and the subjects for the highest 
achievements of the architect's genius, the painter’s brush and the 
sculptor’s chisel. 

But great as have been the indirect effects of theology on civili- 
zation, the direct effects are still greater. It is the very nature of 
the truths embraced in Christian dogmatics to exert a civilizing, 
refining and enlightening effect on the mind and manners of man. 
The Bible itself, the great text-book of dogmatic theology, is 
incomparable as a civilizing agency. Its educational value is 
inestimable. In theological science we obtain the only correct 
view of man himself. The biased and false views of his true 
nature and character engendered by selfishness and self-love are 
thereby corrected. In like manner theology enlightens us as to 
the true nature of God. It sets forth the divine trinity in unity, 
the union of the divine and human natures in the person of Jesus 
Christ, the coéqual and eternal Son of God, and His expiatory 
work for us, and the personality of the Holy Spirit and His 
renewing and sanctifying work in us. Thus the whole way of 
salvation is set forth before us in a systematic and orderly manner. 
While it is true that all things great and glorious, all the sciences, 
moral, intellectual, philological and physical, are laid under con- 
tribution to this queen of sciences, yet its direct object is the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ (2 
Cor. iv. 6). As Dr. Charles Hodge used so often to say, ‘‘ the 
truth is in order to goodness.” And this is, of course, impossi- 
ble, unless, along with the mighty truths set forth, the Holy 
Spirit enters and makes them fruitful. ence the highest form 
of civilization is unattainable by those who are without the 
Christian revelation. John von Miiller, in his Universal History,* 
has shown that the Israelitish nation, so vastly inferior to the 
Greeks and Romans in the wisdom of this world, was 1mmeas- 
urably above them in moral and religious knowledge. Yet the 
Jews, with the Old Testament alone, are very far below the Chris- 
tians, with the whole revealed will of God, in conceptions of the 
divine nature and the way of life. Even natural theology, that 


* Vol. i, p. 18. 
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knowledge of God derived from creation and providence, is vastly 
improved when studied in the light of revealed theology. The 
Bible is the key to the knowledge even of nature and the physical 
sciences, and the science which leaves the Bible out is and must 
be defective and one-sided. The pagan nations had, and still 
have, a very imperfect knowledge both of natural theology and 
ethics. While it is true that many just views, admirably ex- 
pressed, concerning God and virtue occur in the writings of Xeno- 


phon, Plato, Aristotle, Cicero and the poets, yet other portions of 
their writings show that their conceptions of the Deity were ex- 
ceedingly erroneous, vibrating perpetually between Polytheism 
and Pantheism, and their ideas of virtue, sanctity and piety, and 
their practice of the same, were defective and corrupt to the very 


core. In all these respects we enjoy inestimable advantages over 
them, though reputed philosophers and scientists are not wanting, 
even in our day, who willingly forego all these advantages and 
betake themselves, not to the ablest and best of the pagans, but to 
the materialism of Epicurus and Lucretius, or to the shallow and 
conceited skepticism of Lucian. It is surprising how little of the 
skeptical philosophy of the present day is really new; so far from 
being an advance upon present knowledge, it is reactionary and 
hurtful to the best interests of man: while a Christian philosophy 
and science, of which theology is the crown and queen, are con- 
tinually making additions to useful knowledge and multiplying 
the blessings of a Christian civilization. 

The direct aim of theological science, in dependence upon the 
gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, is the illumination of the 
understanding, filling and elevating the mind, directing the judg- 
ment, purifying and sanctifying the affections, and the application 
of all our active powers to the best service of our fellow-creatures 
and the honor and glory of God. All this, of course, results in a 
high degree of intellectual development, refinement of taste, clear- 
ness of perception, tenderness of conscience, charitableness of 
judgment, breadth and largeness of view, nobleness of disposition, 
spiritual wisdom to detect sin in its obseurest germ, to perceive the 
tendencies of opinions, to feel the responsibility of actions in their 
remoter effects and to discharge our Christian duty in the entire 
conduet of life. It is not without reason, therefore, that Mr. Car- 
lyle declares that ‘‘ the highest stvle of manhood attainable or 
known is the Christian, and the highest Christian is the teacher of 
such.” And we may add that the highest teaching is that of theo- 
logical science.. The highest civilization of the world is to be 
found to-day in those regions where this teaching exists in its 
purest and most Seriptural form. 

Dogmatie theology in the semi-Pelagian or Arminian form of it, 
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while capable of reaching a very high degree of civilization, seems 
incapable of reaching the highest form. It is less favorable to 
liberty. History proves that it naturally allies itself to prelacy 
and monarchy. The papal Church, while it enrolls Augustine 
among its saints, adopts for the most part the semi-Pelagian, or 
Massilian, or Arminian theology. The Anglican Church, while it 
has a Calvinistic creed, has an Arminian clergy. In the Metho- 
dist Church, Arminian theology goes naturally with Episcopal ad- 
ministration. In Germany the Lutheran Church has always been 
Erastian. With the exception of the Lutheran and Anglican 
Churches, the Protestant Churches everywhere adopted the Cal- 
vinistic theology and the Presbyterial polity. Calvinism, in its 
doctrine of the divine sovereignty, teaches men to fear God and 
nobody else. Its doctrine of sin brings in all men, the prince and 
the noble, as well as the peasant, equally guilty before God. It 
finds its theology and its polity both in the same place, the word 
of God and in the practice of the apostolic Church; and as it 
exalts the word and authority of God, it has small respect for the 
voice of tradition or the authority of men, except as it may be 
sanctioned in the Bible. The doctrine and the polity naturally go 
together. Calvin invented neither the one nor the other, but found 
both in the Scriptures. Taken together, they constitute an ecclesi- 
astical republicanism; and when men find out how to govern 
themselves in ecclesiastical matters through representatives of 
their own election, they are not slow to learn the art of free 
representative government in civil affairs. King James was not far 
wrong when he told some of his subjects, that ‘‘ Presbytery agreed 
with monarchy as well as God with the Devil.” An absolute mon- 
archy was what he meant; and the Presbyterians of Scotland and 
Ireland had a trying time of it until England became a limited 
constitutional monarchy in which the monarch has less real power 
than one of our Presidents. 

Europe and America—perhaps the whole world—owe whatever 
there is of regulated liberty and the highest form of civilization 
the world has ever seen, to that system of doctrine and polity 
which bears the name of Calvin. The most radical liberalism of 
the day, as expressed by John Morley in the Nineteenth Century, 
quoted with approbation by Dr. Joseph Henry Allen in his recent 
History of Unitarianism, admits that ‘‘ Calvinism saved Europe.” 
But Dr. Allen wrongly attributes this salutary work to its polity 
and its vigorous administration. Without the doctrine, the polity 
would either have been of no avail or it would have degenerated 
into a heartless tyranny. ‘‘ Protestantism,” Dr. Allen goes on to 
say, ‘* to do its work in the world, had first of all to take the form 
of a strong executive force, inexorable, uncompromising, able to 
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meet the adversary on his own ground. The relentless theocracy of 
Geneva, the rigid Presbyterianism that John Knox carried thence 
to Scotland, the military temper of the Netherlands under the 
sternest creed of Calvinism, the sober valor that founded a Puritan 
commonwealth in England and America—these made its dominat- 
ing and fighting force.” And this testimony is true, except that 
about the ‘‘ relentless theocracy,” which was simply the Presby- 
terial polity, somewhat too rigid, it may have been, in its applica- 
tion. Without this magnificent ‘‘ fighting force,’ where were now 
the liberties of the world? Echo answers, Where ? 

The testimony of Bancroft, the historian, is to the same effect. 
He traces civil and religious liberty from its source in the Calvin- 
ism of Geneva, down through the Netherlands, over into England 
and Scotland, and thence to America. Many of the colonies were 
settled by Calvinists, and they immigrated largely into others not 
settled by them. At the Revolutionary period there was very 
little Arminianism in the country, except among the Episcopal 
clergymen, who nearly all returned to England. The Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists of the New England colonies, and the Pres- 
byterians of the Middle and Southern colonies, were the main 
instruments, humanly speaking, in securing our liberties. If there 
were a few laymen of distinction, nominally connected with the 
Episcopal Church, such as General Washington, the Lees and 
Patrick Henry of Virginia, a fighting Quaker here and there, 
and a few Roman Catholics, the statement is still true that the 
main fighting force which secured our liberties were the Calvinists 
in the Presbyterian, Baptist and Congregational Churches. And 
the reason for this is not far to seek. Bancroft, in his History of 
the United States,* says: ‘‘ Calvinism placed no merit in vows 
of poverty or celibacy, and spurned the thought of non-resistance. 
In a good cause its people were ready to take up arms and fight, 
cheered by the conviction that God was working in them both to 
will and to do.” Its fundamental position is that God is supreme, 
and His elect are His children and have equal rights before Him ; 
and it recognizes the right of self-government through representa- 
tives chosen by the people to rule over them. It regards the 
magistrate, from the highest to the lowest, as God’s minister for 
good to His peopie, to be obeyed as long, and only as long, as 
he rules righteously, as a terror to evil-doers and a praise to 
them that do well. But when he becomes an instrument of tyran- 
ny and oppression he may and should be resisted even unto death. 
And, therefore, Bancroft + calls Calvin ‘‘ the guide of republics ;”’ 
and says, ‘‘ Calvin reformed doctrine, ritual and practice ; and, 
by establishing ruling elders in each church and an elective Synod, 


* Vol. ii, p. 457. + Vol. i, p. 181 
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he secured to his polity a representative character which combined 
authority with popular rights.’’? And again* Bancroft says, ‘‘ The 
political character of Calvinism, which, with one consent and 
with instinctive judgment, the monarchs of that day, except that 
of Prussia, feared as republicanism, and which Charles IT declared 
a religion unfit fora gentleman, is expressed in a single word— 
predestination. Did a proud aristocracy trace its lineage through 
generations of a high-born ancestry, the republican reformer, with 
a loftier pride, invaded the invisible world and from the book of 
life brought down the record of the noblest rank, decreed from all 
eternity by the King of kings.’? Nor is to be wondered at that 
his converts defied the opposing world, for as Bancroft again says, 
theirs was ‘‘ the system which for a century and a half assumed 
the guardianship of liberty for the English-speaking world. ‘A 
wicked tyrant is better than a wicked war,’ said Luther, preach- 
ing non-resistance; and Cranmer echoed back: ‘God’s people 
are called to render obedience to governors, although they be 
wicked or wrong-doers, and in no ease to resist.’ English [and 
Scotch] Calvinism reserved the right of resisting tyranny. To 
advance intellectual freedom, Calvinism denied, absolutely denied, 
the sacrament of ordination, thus breaking up the great monopoly 
of priest-craft, and knowing no master, mediator or teacher but 
the eternal reason [as disclosed in the word and works of God]. 
In Geneva, in Scotland, wherever it gained dominion, it invoked 
intelligence for the people, and in every parish planted the com- 
mon school.’’? ‘‘ They went forth in confidence that men who were 
kindling with the same exalted instincts would listen to their 
voice, and be effectually called into the brunt of the battle by 
their side. And, standing serenely amid the crumbling fabrics of 
centuries of superstitions, they had faith in one another; and the 
martyrdoms of Cambray, the fires of Smithfield, the surrender of 
benefices by two thousand non-conformist Presbyterians, attest 
their perseverance.” 

Similar testimonies might be multiplied almost ad infinitum, but 
the foregoing are sufficient. I have purposely quoted non-Presby- 
terian writers, in order to evade the charge of prejudice or of 
partisanship. The fact is well known and well attested that 
during our struggle for independence there is no instance known of 
a Presbyterian who was disloyal to the cause of liberty and free- 
dom. The only exception, if indeed it be an exception, was that 
of a small settlement in North Carolina of Scotch Highlanders, 


among whom was the noted Flora MeDonald, who were the adher- 


ents of the Pretender, and who were equally disloyal to King 
jually , g 


* pp. 608, 609, 
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George III and the cause of the colonies. Those were the days 
when nearly every Presbyterian minister preached the doctrines of 
his Calvinistic faith. The Bible, the Shorter Catechism and the 
Psalms in meter were in every house, and the children in every 
Presbyterian family were brought up on the Catechism, and many 
a Presbyterian father discussed the knottiest questions in divinity 
with his sons and neighbors around the family fireside. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that there were brave hearts and stout arms in 
the early days of the republic. The influence of Presbyterians in 
the formation of our government was far greater than is generally 
supposed. The story of the Rev. Dr. John Witherspoon, as presi- 
dent, preacher, patriot and influential member of the Continental 
Congress is familiar. Patrick Henry, although nominally an Episco- 
palian, was a constant hearer and great admirer of Samuel Davies, 
and formed his oratory upon that of the great Presbyterian 
preacher, whose patriotic principles he espoused. Alexander 
Hamilton, in his youth, was formed largely under the influence of 
Dr. John M. Mason. While James Madison, the father of the 
Constitution, was a pupil of Witherspoon, and had imbibed the 
political principles of the venerable and patriotic president of 
Princeton. 


Not very long ago, in a conversation with the writer, a leading 


minister of the Methodist Church South remarked that it was 
beyond question that our system produced grand men. It does. 
And the reason is that its principles are adapted to the production 
of such men. There is not now, and there never has been on 
earth, any civilization comparable to that of the nations into whose 
blood the Calvinistic theology has entered, and whose brain and 
brawn have been nurtured by its teachings. We are informed by its 
opponents, now and then, that Calvinism is dead or dying. That 
is a case in which the wish is father to the thought, and is a form 
of self-delusion. To say nothing about religion, in which the com- 
parison, if comparisons be allowed, would be strongly in its favor ; i1 
the highest forms of civilization it is still, and is likely to remain, 
the most potent force in existence. However disliked and caricatured 
by its enemies, its truths are such as neither men nor God will 
ever willingly let die. It has no fear of the future. As long as 
there is an open Bible and men of stalwart intellect, the system 
will be maintained and defended. It puts God upon His throne 
and men in the dust, only that they may be raised again to the 
dignity and privileges of the sons of God. The glory is God's, the 
‘blessings are ours. 
San Francisco SEMINARY. WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 





IV. 
THE AMERICAN LYCEUM. 


QUARTER of a century ago, an American writer, con- 
tributing to an English magazine, wrote of the first Pacific 
railway, then in process of construction, that all these myriads of 
workmen and thousands of teams and hundreds of engines were 
building a highway into the wilderness ‘‘ to introduce to places 
now desolate the farm, the workshop, the village, the schoolhouse, 
the church—and the American Lecture System.” Alas for human 
prescience! Four such highways span the continent now, but so far 
from proving channels for the outlet of the lyceum, the lyceum 
has perished at the fountain head and has already become the 
subject of historical disquisition. It might be hard to tell to 
whom the narration of Aineas proved the more entrancing, to the 
companions of his toils or to the strangers of Dido’s court. <A 
well-written history of the American Lyceum, how it rose, flour- 
ished and—alas that we must write it—fell, all within the space of 
two-score years, would prove of almost equal interest to the veterans 
of the platform and to the novices of the schools. 

It is not purposed, however, in the present paper, to give more 
than a brief outline of a literary campaign, all of which the writer 
saw and part of which he was, at least to the extent of having once 
introduced a lyceum lecturer thirty odd years ago. How well can 
he remember that hour of his too brief glory. How brilliant was 
the village hall with the then newly discovered and unwonted splen- 
dor of ‘* kerosene.” As if it were but yesterday, he recalls the 
bustling officiousness of the doorkeeper, the half-suppressed whis- 
perings and gigglings of the village maidens, and the suffocating 
sense of self-consciousness as he passed down the aisle with the 
speaker of the evening. When he mounted the platform, he seemed 
to himself to have as many legs as a centipede, and when he sat 
down, to possess as many arms as a Briareus. The whole scene 
comes back with a force half pathetic and half ludicrous as he 
attempts to write out the story of a system to which this experience 
pertained ; a system whose meteoric flight was well nigh as brief as 
it was brilliant ; a system which exists only here and there to-day 
in the feeble glimmer of ‘‘ dime lectures ” which, like slowly fading 
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sparks, mark the track of the fallen star; a system whose cold 
remains lie upon our library shelves imbedded in volumes of 
Speeches and Addresses that bear no more resemblance to the thing 
itself than the lustreless, metallic aerolites in our museums do to 
the flaming torch which once swept its wide circle through the 
darkness of the night with such beauty and brightness. 

The American Lyceum was, with all its odd experiences, a genu- 
ine glory to our nation. Its loss is a positive breach which 
every lover of his country would be glad speedily to repair. Even 
so late as twenty years ago there were few towns of any pretensions 
in the North which failed to provide some intellectual recreation 
and betterment for the winter months. In the valley of the Missis- 
sippi the lyceum flourished with unusual luxuriance, and children 
born by the Father of Waters were made familiar with the faces 
and voices of the most famous orators and rhetoricians. At that 
time one city in Iowa provided, through its bureau, for the ros- 
trums of one hundred and ten societies in its own and neighboring 
States. 

When was the American Lyceum conceived and from what 
stock was it descended? Was it, like the rocking chair and the 
wooden clock, something which sprang complete from the Yankee 
brain? By no means. For although the American lecture was 


something unique and sui generis, as we hope presently to show, 
it has its genealogy. Lecturing, in fact, like laughing and crying, 
is one of the marks of the genus homo, or, as Polonius would say, 


” 


‘‘ like reading and writing’ which ‘‘ come by nature.’’ Years 
ago we read the biographical sketch which a certain eminent 
American scholar had prepared of his deceased wife. It began 
with the table of her ancestry, and was concluded with the post- 
mortem report of her physicians. The historian of the American 
Lyceum might, if he chose, imitate this illustrious example, for 
the lyceum had a genealogical record, and, alas, that it must be 
said, it has also a mortuary literature ; for while it has left a num- 
erous family of weaklings bearing its name, the lyceum itself is 
‘‘ as dead as Scipio Africanus.” 

Upon many a library shelf one will see to-day the Histories of 
Ilerodotus and the Beacon Lights of History by our own Dr. John 
Lord. Separated by a little matter of twenty-four centuries, each 
series was prepared not for the library, but for the rostrum ; each 
was first presented to the ear of the public rather than to the public 
eye. When Napoleon III had repressed the Republic of France and 
denied to the eloquence of the people its natural outflow in the 
Senate chamber, he did exactly what Rome’s Cesar did before 
him, viz., he sought to build up.a system of popular lyceums which 
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should at once satisfy the ambition of the learned and amuse the 
leisure of the people. The once celebrated lecture of Vice-Presi- 
dent Colfax upon Abraham Lincoln reminds the student of the 
eloquent panegyric of Pliny upon Trajan, since each was prepared 
not for the halls of legislation but for the open forum of the lec- 
ture field. The assault of Preston Brooks upon Charles Sumner 
aroused furious eloquence, just as twenty centuries before a politi- 
cal assassination did that of Cornelius Severus, whose glowing praise 
and fierce invective constitute one of the most precious fragments 
of the past. That tribute, we remember, was prepared for a popu- 
lar address to be used in all the cities of the empire. Long 
before Anna Dickinson shook her short curls or swept her long 
train upon a public stage, Roman matrons, ‘‘ fired by emulation 
or conscious of desert,’ asserted their right to share the honors 
and emoluments of the public assembly. And even the ‘‘ young 
American Roscius,’’ twin of the boy preacher, had his prototype 
in the boy Hermogenes, who at the tender age of fifteen was 
advertised upon many a Latin ‘ bill-board” to astonish the 
citizens of old Alban and Etruscan towns with his eloquence. 
Nay, even Augustus Cesar, as Higginson has told us in his 
admirable sketch of the lyceum, did not disdain to grace the stage 
with his personal presence, while his nephew, Tiberius, ‘“ read 
the literary trifles of his august patron.’ Surely, the lyceum 
was not ‘‘a Yankee notion,’’ although the American lecture was 


a thing distinct and marked alike from its ancestors and its 
decendants. 


It is this which makes its loss the more to be regretted, since, 
modified by its environments, it was distinctively American. The 
popular lecture in America was neither a homily nor a rhapsody, 
though it wore the bright robes of fancy like the one and spoke to 
the moral sentiments of mankind as the other. It was its Ameri- 
can audience which gave to it a distinct character. We variously 
boast our ‘‘ old English stock,” or Huguenot ancestres, or deutschen 
Ursprung, but we are neither English, French nor German. An 
American audience is such as exists nowhere outside the native 
home of the American eagle; and the audience made the lecture 
what it was. It was prepared for an audience such as never gath- 
ers in a land where the nation is broken up into distinct classes. 
In the old world, communities do not exist as homogeneous entities, 
but as stratified deposits, only partially disturbed by past social 
cataclysms. But the lecture in America, whether it was originally 
prepared for Faneuil Hall, the Cooper Institute or a schoohouse in 
the backwoods, was prepared for the people as a whole; and it was 
given to men and women having common sentiments, but a diverse 
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culture. It enjoyed that freedom of speech which is only possible 
in English-speaking communities ; but it labored under difficulties, 
or rather triumphed over difficulties, which do not beset the plat- 
form speaker in the ‘‘ tight little isle.” Society in England exists 
only in layers, ofttimes as whimsical as the clouds in form but as 
fixed and unalterable as the carboniferous rocks. In England a 
man must take his choice, or, if you prefer, accept his fate, 
between lecturing before ‘‘ gentlemen” at a guinea the course, 
like Thackeray, or addressing tradesmen at half a crown, like 
Jones, Smith and Robinson. The lecturer will never get together 
there Hodge and Huxley, Duke and Darby, Bridget and Clara 
Vere de Vere, to sit down to the same intellectual repast whose 
viands must at once satisfy the workman’s appetite and tickle the 
lord’s palate. The American Lyceum, therefore, was by force of 
circumstances a thing distinct, autocthonous, as genuinely Ameri- 
can as Bunker Hill monument or our grandmother’s pumpkin 
pies. It was prepared for communities which flocked together en 
masse, and no audience was ever better fitted to bring out and 
test thoroughly a man’s various intellectual powers than that 
which greeted the platform speaker in our American cities. Here 
the blacksmith and the university-bred man sat in neighboring 
chairs; the banker and the ’bus-driver touched elbows; while the 
minister’s white choker shone hardly less conspicuous than the 
flaming red necktie of the bumptious boy, who, spoiled favorite of 
the high-school girls, was to be the valedictorian at the next acad- 
emy commencement. 

It is not to be wondered at that these peculiar conditions produced 
a distinctive result. The lecturer was brought face to face with a 
people whose native good sense would brook no mere trifling, and a 
people whose keen appreciation of wit would suffer no stuffing of 
a subject with dull platitudes and worn commonplaces. Sons for 
the larger part of a Puritan ancestry, they demanded that under 
all the brilliancy of rhetoric there should be some deep moral pur- 
pose; but, met for recreation, they would brook no old sermon 
revamped—like a colonial square house converted into a Queen 
Anne cottage. There was no common professional interest to atone 
for the lecturer’s lack of power in presentation, but there was 
everywhere a general and common measure of education which 
permitted no trifling with facts. In short, the lyceum lecturer met 
an audience which could nowhere be met outside our Northern and 
Western States ; an audience which at once demanded the loftiest 
purposes, the noblest diction, the clearest statements, the most 
glowing rhetoric, the most logical deductions, and, over, in and 
through all, such a warm and genial shining of wit and humor as 
permitted not the attention to flag for a moment behind. 
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It is possible few have stopped to consider what the delivery of 
a popular lecture in America demands. To many, doubtless, the 
whole performance seems, in Hamlet's phrase, ‘‘ as easy as lying ;”’ 
but it is not, by any means. The popular lecture demands for its 
production a man who is neither wholly a philosopher nor alto- 
gether a buffoon. It requires a man who can command respect 
without losing attention; one who will instruct while he seems 
only to amuse ; one who shall not fail to charm while he does not 
hesitate to exhort. The best lecture in this resembles the very 
best of Shakespeare’s tragedies, the shadow and the sunlight 


playing through every part. The lecture must neither sink by the 


weight of its own wisdom, nor, like a child’s balloon, go up by 
its own gas. As a popular lecturer it would be hard to tell which 
was the greater failure, Artemus Ward or Charles Sumner. Even 
Stanley tells us that when he attempted in these later years to 
revive the lyceum, his lecture was a dismal failure until he intro- 
duced his native African, Kalulu, to dance a war dance between the 
heads of his discourse, as into ‘‘ The Tempest’’ the dramatist 
introduces Ariel and Caliban. It is the lecturer's duty to point 
out many things well known to his hearers, and he must not be 
afraid to point to some things beyond the range of vision of many 
who sit in that audience. He must have the happy faculty of 
choosing themes which are instinct with the pulse of life; to in- 
troduce such diversion as will keep the mind up to its best work of 
absorption, and to clothe both new fact and old truth with per- 
petual freshness and beauty. In short, he must be just such a 
man as the inmates of a certain asylum we wot of demanded of 
the authorities for a superintendent—‘‘ a man who can both fiddle 
and preach.” 

A glance at some of the old-time programmes will inform us 
what was the character of the addresses which charmed the people 
thirty and more years ago. We find upon one such list these 
themes: ‘‘ American Literature,” ‘‘ Eloquence and Orators,” 
‘* Robert Burns,” ‘¢ The Coming Empire,” ‘‘ A Chat about Irish 
Bulls,” ‘‘ Peasant Life in Ireland,” ‘‘ Charles Diekens,” ‘‘ The 
Adirondacks.” A chapter might be written about the titles of 
lectures, but the most successful speakers soon learned that, as in the 
making of books, for immediate demand it was better to have a 
poor lecture than a poor title. Anna Dickinson’s lecture upon 
‘* Tdiots and Women ” was by no means either profound or popular, 
but its title was worth thousands of dollars both to the bureau and 


%”9 


to the fair speaker. 
Men reading to-day the printed addresses of those whose living 
voice so charmed the ear thirty years ago cannot always under- 
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stand wherein lay the power. But the lecturer’s living presence and 
his personality are not a small part of his success. It is said that 
Garrick once declared he would give a thousand pounds to say 
‘‘Oh” as Whitfield said it; and Macready never produced a pro- 
founder effect upon an audience than in crying out, ‘‘ Who said 
that?” When some one told Charles Fox that So-and-so’s speech 
read well, he said, ‘‘ Then it must have been a bad speech.” 
Who to-day can understand by Gough’s printed lectures why it 
was that men struggled for hours at the box-office to procure a 
ticket of admission? We have heard one of his finest 
perorations copied by an ambitious pulpit orator, and it fell as flat 
as Hamlet’s soliloquy in a district school. But those who heard 
John B. Gough himself deliver his own words will agree that 
there never was a platform speaker in America or England who 
could so melt his hearers into silent tears er convert the howling 
multitude into a perfect cyclone of laughter as he. The three 
foremost lecturers America ever produced were John B. Gough, 
Henry Ward Beecher and Wendell Phillips. 

For versatility of talent and variety of theme, Henry Ward 
Beecher, was possibly the greatest platform orator of the world. 
God gave him one of the grandest physiques imaginable; a 
piercing eye, a mobile face, and a voice which could fall to 
pity’s softest cadence or rise to indignation’s most terrible burst 
of thunder. His mind, lacking the finest discipline of study it is 
true, was nevertheless marvelously stored with facts; and his un- 
rivaled imagination saw every detail of his theme with a thou- 
sand analogies surrounded. Like Shakespeare’s ‘‘ melancholy 
Jacques’? he ‘ fed on similes,’’ and his every thought blossomed 
into figures of speech upon his lips. . No other lecturer approached 
him for brilliancy of imagination, fertility of trope and novelty 
of conception. To him an uneasy and discontented man was 
simply ‘‘a high steeple with a cracked bell in it;’’ the great 
city in which he lived was but a ‘‘ huge drum that roiled out 
its mighty reveillé every morning mustering the youth of all 
nations to its ranks.’’ He can speak of sorrows only as 
‘clouds which pass over us with their shadows, but which, 
being past, become like the garments of God thrown in lines 
of purple and gold along the sky.” Ile sees a mighty purpose 
to be ‘‘ deep as the sea, firm as the mountains and calm as 
the heavens that bend over all.’’ Is there a nobler image in all 
literature than that he gives us of love, ‘‘ which is amid the other 
graces of this world like a mighty cathedral tower. It begins on 
the earth, and at first is surrounded by other parts of the structure. 
But, at length, rising above buttressed walls and arch and parapet 
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and pinnacle, it shoots, spire-like, many a foot right into the air, 
so high that the huge cross on its summit glows like a spark in the 
morning light, and shines like a star in the evening sky when the 
rest of the pile is enveloped in darkness. So love, here, is sur- 
rounded by the other graces and divides the honors with them, 
but they will have felt the wrap of night and darkness while it 
will shine luminous against the sky of eternity.’ Mr. Beecher 
has permanently enriched literature with some of its noblest 
metaphors, and future rhetoricians may illustrate their instructions 
from his glowing pages. 

It is not many years since friends followed to the grave the good 
eray head of the second of this trio, John B. Gough. Less suc- 
cessful lecturers used to speak of him as ‘a sort of evangelical 
comedian,’ and he himself tells us in his biography that among 
his earliest presents and playthings were a pulpit and a Punch- 
and-Judy box. That was just the sort of combination out of 
which to form the popular lecturer. For at least a score and a 
half of years this man was one of the chief ornaments of the 
platform. Like every orator whose words will live in beatified 
remembrance, his soul was moved by a deep and mighty purpose. 
He himself has said that ‘‘ eloquence is a gift. It cannot be 
learned, and it should be used for God and right. The gift of 
oratory places a man under an awful responsibility.’’ As a mere 
word painter he was inferior to Everett or Thoreau or Emerson, 
or even some lecturers of the second class like Benjamin F. Taylor. 
But out of the shadows and darkness of his own early life his fiery 
speech broke at times like lightning from the cloud. His ad- 
dresses were like the cup in which Dryden says was enshrined the 
heart of Guiscard—‘ a goblet rich with gems and rough with 
gold.”’ 'Though without so much as a common-school education, 
his imagination at times vies with the very grandest of his peers. 
His soul rises as ‘‘ one whose spirit tabernacles in the chambers of 
thunder, who knows to ride upon the lightning’s flash, who can 
walk upon the wings of the wind.”’ 

A fit colleague with these in the lecture field was liberty’s great 
champion, Wendell Phillips, who no less than they made plain 
that true eloquence must spring from moral conviction and be 
nurtured by lofty aims. Phillips hated slavery as Gough hated 
rum. He never chose any other theme willingly. Although it is 
said he delivered his lecture upon ‘‘ The Lost Arts’’ a thousand 
times, he used to give lyceum committees the choice between that 
lecture at $100 the night or a lecture upon slavery free. His 
favorite theme was Toussaint L’Ouverture, unknown to fame until 
Phillips introduced him as ‘‘ the black Napoleon.’’ He himself 
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has said that ‘ political convulsions, like geological upheavings, 
usher in new epochs of the world’s history.’? No less truly may 
it be said that such crises in the affairs of men and nations create 
their own orators and bestow new forms of eloquence upon man- 
kind. As the clash of resounding arms woke Patrick Henry into 
fame, as the first guns of the Revolution broke the seal upon 
young Hamilton’s lips, so did that mob in Faneuil Hall, when 
liberty was denied the right to protest against the assassination of 
her friends, start the sleeping powers of this young giant into life. 
The story is told of an enchanted bugle whose single blast woke a 
horse of stone and a knight of bronze into life. The crack of that 
rifle which afar off by the Mississippi killed Lovejoy, in Bos- 
ton woke a knight whose lightest words had the impact of a 
bullet , whose sentences plunged through the ranks of the oppres- 
sors as solid shot from mighty guns. Whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad; and the death knell of slavery was 
sounded when Wendell Phillips stepped upon the platform in the 
place of Lovejoy, whose voice had been silenced. That which he 
said of the average American was emphatically true of himself, 
that ‘if you would cut an American into a hundred pieces and 
boil them all down you would find him all Fourth of July.’’ He, 
almost alone of all our lyceum lecturers, was without sense of 
humor or flash of wit, other than that which flashes like lightning 
to annihilate ; but it was his, as Webster says, ‘‘ to seize the thun- 
derbolt as it went smoking by,’’ and hurl it with such directness 
that you could fairly hear it strike. 

The second trio in this army of the sons of Anak was com- 
posed of Everett, Emerson, Holmes. 

{dward Everett was among the first rhetoricians, among the first 
orators, that our country has ever produced. For silver speech and 
briliant word-painting America has never produced his superior. 
But he lacked just that perfervidum ingenium, that certain fiery 
something, which is needed to make a popular orator of the first 
rank, Of aristocratic birth and lineage, of fastidious tastes, of 
careful training, of indefatigable literary industry, he possessed 
every requisite of oratory except the must essential of all, a soul 
fired with passion. He was the most absolute master of the sword 
in the school of word fencing, but it was left for less dexterous 
swordsmen, who fought with claymores, to lead the nation. His 
word-painting was like Meissonier’s, to be put under glass and 
criticised only by the help of a microscope ; but his favorite pro- 
ductions were usually what Coleridge says of Carlo Dolce’s Holy 
Families, ‘‘ only Christs in sugar candy.’’ 


Perhaps no critic of Kmerson could more fitly characterize many 
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of his public addresses than is done by himself in one of his letters 
to Carlyle, in which he speaks of part of his work as ‘‘ more of a 
brick kiln than a house.’? The drawback to his usefulness or 
acceptance was, that he never set before himself any definite goal 
or end for effort or existence. It was one of Emerson's dogmas 
that ‘‘ a truth polemically stated loses half its effect ;’’ but surely 
there is some middle substance between a fog and a bullet. This 
beautiful world of ours is neither a nebulous mist nor a frozen 
moon. Emerson began as a lecturer when he was but thirty years 
old; and he wrote in all about two hundred such addresses, more 
by a hundred and fifty, it is supposed, than any of his colleagues. 
In 1850 he tells his friends that his winter lectures produced about 
$350 profit; and in 1858 about $800. He continued lecturing as 
late as 1878, although now, like most of his fellow-laborers, he has 
fallen on sleep. Higginson, who has written more for the platform 
and about the platform than almost any other of our scribes, tells 
us that when about 1840 Emerson lectured in a certain village in 
Indiana, the ticket which admitted to his lecture was printed as 
‘* good also for a ball and an elegant collation to be given at the 
hotel the same evening after the lecture.” It would be interesting 
to know what mental or spiritual sustenance our hoosier brethren 
of that day absorbed from such instructions as these, found in one 
of his addresses: ‘‘ In God we meet, therein we are, thence we 
descend upon time, and these infinitesimal facts of Christendom 
and trade, and England Old and New make the soul now drunk 
with sleep, and we overleap at a bound the obstructions, the griefs, 
the mistakes of years; and the air we breathe is so vital that the 
Past serves to contribute nothing as to the result.’’ Carlyle said 
at the time that this was ‘ ee 
but if so it could not have been the morning of which the Psalmist 


as one of the voices of the morning 


‘‘ 4 morning without clouds.’’ It needed some immediate 


speaks, 
crisis, like the imprisonment of the Massachusetts black sailors in 
South Carolina, to bring him down to such sturdy Saxon speech 
and truth polemically stated as this: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I thought that 
the deck of a Massachusetts ship was as much the territory of Mas- 
sachusetts as the soil on which we stand. It should be as sacred as 
the temple of God. If such an outrage can be perpetrated upon 
the person of a citizen with impunity, let the Governor break the 
broad seal of the State; he bears the sword in vain. The great- 
hearted Puritans have left no posterity.” One such truth ‘* polemi- 
cally stated” is worth whole reams of what he calls his ‘ dizzy 
vastitudes,’’ and there were moments in which he confessed himself 


ec 


to prefer ‘ solids to solutions.” 


Not the least enjoyed of these three lecturers was the wise, witty 
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and mirth-provoking Oliver Wendell Holmes. He was among 
the first in the field; among the last to retire from the fray. The 
excitements of the platform; the applause, worthily bestowed ; 
the congratulations at the close of his addresses; and (as he 
himself has confessed) the douceur afterwards from the treasury 
of the lyceum—were all most congenial to the soul of this prince 
of good fellows. No one would class him among the great 
orators of America; and yet upon the platform he carried 
off the honors over the heads of many whose winged words 
and mellifluous tones charmed even the rustic ear. None 
other whose name we have mentioned possessed such inexhaustible 
humor, such sparkling fun, such effervescent wit; but he lacked a 
tongue on fire and a soul flaming like that of a seraph in a heaven- 
ly service. Gifted with the power of seeing strange and ludicrous 
contrasts in conjunction, he was ever quick with the most striking 
antitheses and whimsical counter-similitudes ; but the very aptness 
prevented the highest results of oratory. In fact, he has probably 
given the best description of his gifts and defects in that saying of 
his, that ‘‘ Jerky minds say bright things —e all possible subjects, 
but their zig-zags rack you almost to death.’’ His image of a dull 
speaker and a bright listener, ‘‘ a crow with a king-bird after him, 


now under and now on top, before and behind, around him forty 
times, and on the tree-top before he is,” is one of the happy sallies 
of his wit. And his saying that ‘‘ the bigot is like the eye of a 
cat: the more light you pour into it, the more it will contract,” is 
an example of his biting satire. His description of a cantankerous 


man as ‘‘ standing at an acute angle with all the world,’ is worthy 


of Sam Jones; and his saying that. ‘‘ a good and true woman is like 
a Cremona violin,—-age but increases its worth and sweetens its 
tone,’’ is equal to the best of Charles Lamb’s. 

There are few who recall the flourishing days of the Lyceum who 
do not recall a vision of that most grotesque of figures which ever 
shuffled across a lyceum stage. A strange compound of affecta- 
tion and simplicity, of vanity and loving kindness, was this Horace 
Greeley, this genuine ‘‘ Tribune’’ of the people. Uncouth by 
nature, he became a very Caliban by malice prepense, and receiving 
at birth as a gift from mother nature only the wavering voice of 
Orator Puff, he seemed to have cultivated it into the most ridiculous 
wind-instrument with which an orator could come before a public 
assembly. To see him come upon a platform with his historic old 
white coat dragging about his heels and his still older white hat set 
back upon his capacious head, and then to find him throwing off both 
of these to appear in full-dress suit, as we have seen him do, was to 
enjoy the first of the surprises with which he delighted to astonish 
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his audience. And then to hear him begin: ‘'I suppose itis 
universally conceded that I am the worst public speaker in Amer- 
ica,’’ was to set the house in a roar and to put himself upon the 
best possible footing with his hearers. But his life upon the stage, 
as well as with the pen, was one which could leave it possible for 
him to say when foreseeing his near decease: ‘‘ Looking calmly, 
yet humbly, for that close of my mortal career which cannot be far 
distant, I reverently thank God for the blessings vouchsafed to me 
in the past, and with an awe that is not fear, and a consciousness 
of demerit which does not exclude hope, I await the opening 
before my steps of the gates of the eternal world.”’ 

It not infrequently happened in those days of which we speak 
that the next lecturer in the course would be that most faultless of 
gentlemen, that most courteous of scholars and most mellifluous 
of speakers, George William Curtis. It was the happy privilege 
of the young man of that day to have here set before him so fair 
an ideal of the American gentleman. Handsome in appearance as 
Antinous, faultless in his apparel, correct in his literary tastes, 
pure in his style, choosing only themes that were lofty and noble, his 
presence was as a benediction and his address a pleasant song. 
When nearing his three-score years, his whole past fitted him for 
that duty he so admirably performed a few years since when, at 
the unveiling of the Puritan’s statue in Central Park, he found in 
the Puritan character and Puritan history a congenial theme. 

These and their colleagues—men like John.G. Holland, Elihu 
Burritt, Frederick Douglas, Dr. Bellows, Dr. Chapin, Bayard Taylor 
and Mr. Higginson—made the American Lyceum a grand factor in 
the development of the generation which now fills the pulpits and 
professorial chairs of our land. In the early years of the Lyceum 
they endured no little hardship as soldiers of a good cause. In the 
first days of the Fifties the lecturer could not, like Falstaff, take his 
ease in his inn. He accepted such hospitality as ‘‘ the spare- 
room ’’ offered, in a season when the spare-room was not the most 
cheerful domicile. In those days the lecturer gathered his scanty 
harvest by no little toil. One of their own number said that 
‘¢ from November to April, wherever there was a snowdrift you 
might be sure there was a lecturer stuck in it; wherever there 
was a dusky, shivering dawn, there was a lecturer getting 
up in it; wherever there was a tough beefsteak, there was 
a lecturer eating it.’’ But it was not the hardships of the course 
which killed it. On the contrary, it was its sudden popularity and 
its sudden acquisition of wealth which proved fatal. In the 
pioneer days of 1850-60, 310 an entertainment was considered a 
fairly liberal fee. So late as 1863 the Autocrat speaks of $50 a 
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night as the source of no little ‘ satisfaction.’’ But within ten 
years from that time men were demanding $100, $200, even $500 a 
night ; while some were receiving from $1000 a month to $30,000 
a year. 

That was the signal for the crash that followed. There was one 
grand rush for the platform, only equaled by the rush for the 
‘* gold diggings ’’ in 1849. Philosophers and fools, reformers and 
buffoons, bronzed explorers and painted beauties stormed the castle, 
rifled the treasuries and left the goose that had been so silly as to 
lay golden eggs—dead. Where great-hearted men had first pre- 
sented noble themes to listening ears, ephemeral jesters drawled 
out silly nothings about ‘‘ The Babes in the Woods;’’ and the 
Pearl of the Platform, whose boast was of her costumes rather 
than her mental equipment, simpered silly inanities to addled 
pates. Lyceums in their haste to be rich forgot that those who 
seek their life shall lose it, and pandering to tastes lower, and to 
classes still more numerous, sunk to the level of the spectacular 
theatre and the variety stage: and they found that they had, in the 
end, lost the one class of patrons and had not gained the other. 
At first competing with the pulpit, the Lyceum fell presently to 
competition with the opera bouffe, and was worsted in the contest. 
There was and is a broad field between the homily and the Hiber- 
nicon, but the managers of the Lyceum were unwise enough to 
desert it, and to enter upon ground already preoccupied by amuse- 
ments more to the taste of the groundlings. The Lyceum which 
seeks only to amuse and not to instruct signs its own death- 
warrant. It can no more exist apart from a moral purpose than 
the pulpit can survive which neglects a spiritual end. Art, nature, 
heroism, philosophy, history and idealism all demand hierophants 
and interpreters who shall stand between their sacred mysteries and 
the common mind. For this purpose men are needed who are not 
forgetful of high purposes, not greedy of filthy lucre. The new 
movement toward University Extension promises a revival of the 
Lyceum. Under the patronage of societies and clubs which seek 
to popularize study, we look to see the lecture platform rebuilt, 
not as for a class-room, but for the open forum. From such a 
stand new speakers will address a new generation not insensible to 
the charms of oratory and not insensible of the needs of the 
intellectual man. Thus may we hope to see revived one of the 
most beneficent and one of the most mourned of our national 
institutions. 

Kansas Crry, Mo. HerMON DvTILH JENKINS. 





V. 
CHRISTIAN SUPERNATURALISM.* 


R. JOHN BASCOM has lately told us afresh and certainly, 

as we shall all agree, most truly, that ‘‘ the relation of the 
natural and supernatural’? is the ‘‘ question of questions 
which underlies our rational life.’ ‘‘ The fact of such a relation,’’ 
he justly adds, ‘‘ is the most patent and omnipresent in the history 
of the human mind.’’ We cannot think at all without facing the 
great problems which arise out of the perennial pressure of this 
most persistent of intellectual questions. From the first dawn of 
intelligence each human mind has _ busied itself instinctively with 
their adjustment. The history of human thought in every race 


from its earliest beginnings is chiefly concerned with the varying 


relations which men—in this or that stage of culture, or under the 
influence of this or that dominating conception—have conceived 
to exist between the natural world in which they lived and that 
supernatural world which they have ever been prone to conceive 
to lie above and beyond it. The most elaborate systems of philos- 
ophy differ in nothing in this respect from the tentative efforts of un- 
tutored thinking. For them, too, the problem of the supernatural 
is the prime theme of their investigation: and the solutions which 
have commended themselves to them too have been the most 
varied possible, running through the entire series from the one- 
sided assertion of the natural as absolute and complete, with the 
exclusion of all supernaturalism, to the equally one-sided affirma- 
tion of the reality of the supernatural alone with the entire ex- 
clusion of all that can properly be called natural. Between these 
two extremes of atheistic naturalism and superstitious super- 
naturalism, nearly every possible adjustment of the relation of the 
two factors has found some advocates. So that there is some color 
to Dr. Bascom’s plaint that, though the proper appreciation of their 
relation constitutes ‘‘ the summation of sound philosophy,’’ ‘‘ its 
final conception and statement elude us all.’’ 

Some color, but not a thorough justification. For, amid all the 
variety and confusion of men’s ideas on this great subject, there 

* Opening address delivered before the Faculty and students of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, September 18, 1896. 
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are not lacking certain lines of direction leading to one assured 
goal, broadly outlined only it may be and seen only dimly through 
the mist of innumerable errors of detail, within which it is demon- 
strable that the seonian thinking of the race is always traveling : 
within which also it is clear that the best and most vital of that 
high, conscious thinking which we call philosophy finds the limits of 
its conceptions and the pathway of its advance. We may not fancy 
that every conceivable conception of the relation of the natural 
and supernatural has found equal favor in the unsophisticated 
mind of man, or has won equal support from the criticised elabora- 
tions of philosophic contemplation. No one who will permit to 
pass before his mental vision the long procession of world-con- 
ceptions which have dominated the human race in its several 
stages of development will imagine that humanity at large has 
ever been tempted to doubt, much less to deny, the reality or the 
significance to it of either the natural or the supernatural. On 
any adequate survey of the immanent thought of the world as 
expressed in its systems of popular belief, atheistic naturalism and 
exclusive supernaturalism exhibit themselves as alike inhuman. 
Atheists have existed, who knew and would know nothing beyond 
what their five senses immediately gave them, and naturalistic 
atheism has found expression in elaborate systems which have 
warped the conceptions of large masses of men: and in like manner 
a debased superstition has fallen like a pall over entire communities 
and for ages has darkened their minds and cursed their whole 
life. So there have, from time to time, appeared among men 
both ascetic solitaries and communistic socialists, though God has 
set mankind in families. The band of camp-followers on either 
wing of an army confuses no man’s judgment as to the where- 
abouts of the army itself, but rather points directly to its position. 
Similarly a general consideration of the great philosophical systems 
of the world will leave us in no doubt as to the trend of deliber- 
ate pondering upon this subject. Somewhere between the two 
extremes of a consistent naturalism and an exclusive supernatural- 


ism we shall assuredly find the centre of gravity of the thinking 


of the ages—the point on which philosophy rests all the more sta- 
bly that on both sides wings stretch themselves far beyond all 
support and hang over the abyss. Precisely where, between the 
two extremes, this stable centre is to be found, it may be more 
difficult to determine—our instruments of measurement are not 
always ‘‘ implements of precision.’’ Assuredly, however, it will 
not be found where either the purely supernatural or the purely 
natural is excluded, and in any case it is much to know that it lies 
somewhere between the two extremes, and that it is as unphilo- 
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sophical as it is inhuman to deny or doubt either the natural or the 
supernatural. 

It is not to be gainsaid, of course, that from time to time, strong 
tendencies of thought set in to this direction or to that; and, for 
a while, it may seem as if the whole world were rushing to one 
extreme or the other. A special type of philosophizing becomes 
temporarily dominant and its conceptions run burning over the 
whole thinking world. At such times men are likely to fancy that 
the great problem of the ages is settled, and to felicitate them- 
selves upon the facility with which they see through what to men 
of other times were clouds of great darkness. Such a period 
visited European thought in the last century, when English Deism 
set the supernatural so far off from the world that French atheism 
thought it an easy thing to dispense with it altogether. ‘‘ Down 
with the infamy !’’ cried Voltaire, and actually thought the world 
had harkened to his commandment. The atheistic naturalism of 
the eighteenth century has long since taken up its abode with the 
owls and bats ; but the world has not yet learned its lesson. An 
even more powerful current seems to have seized the modem 
world, and to be hurling it by a very different pathway to practi- 
cally the same conclusion. It is to be feared that it cannot be 
denied that we are to-day in the midst of a very strong drift away 
from frank recognition of the supernatural as a factor in human 
life. To this also Dr. Bascom may be cited as a witness. ‘‘ The 
task which the bolder thinking of our time has.undertaken,’’ he 
tells us, is ‘‘ to curb the supernatural, to bring it into the full ser- 
vice of reason.’’ ‘* To curb the supernatural ’’—yes, that is the 
labor with which the thinkers of our day have burdened them- 
selves. The tap-root of this movement is firmly set ina pantheistic 
philosophy, to which, of course, there is no such distinction possi- 
ble as that between the natural and supernatural: to it all things 
are natural, the necessary product of the blind interaction of the 
forces inherent in what we call matter, but which the pantheist 
ealls ‘‘God”’ and thinks he has thereby given not only due but even 
sole recognition to the supernatural. But it has reached out 


and embraced in its ramified network of branches the whole sphere 
of human thinking through the magie watchword of ‘‘ evolution,”’ 
by means of which it strives to break down and obliterate all the 
lines of demarkation which separate things that differ, and thus to 
reduce all that exists to but varying forms taken, through natural 
processes, by the one life that underlies them all. How absolutely 
determinant the conception of evolution has become in the think- 


, 


ing of our age, there can be no need to remind ourselves. It may 
not be amiss, however, to recall the anti-supernaturalistic root and 
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the anti-supernaturalistic effects of the dominance of this mode of 
conceiving things; and thus to identify in it the cause of the per- 
sistent anti-supernaturalism which at present characterizes the 
world’s thought. The recognition of the supernatural is too deeply 
intrenched in human nature ever to be extirpated ; man is not 
a brute, and he differs from the brutes in nothing more markedly 
or more ineradicably than in his correlation with an unseen world. 
But probably there never was an era in which the thinking of the 
more or less educated classes was more deeply tinged with an anti- 
supernatural stain than at present. Even when we confess the 
supernatural with our lips and look for it and find it with our rea- 
sons, our instincts as modern men lead us unconsciously to neglect 
and in all practical ways to disallow and even to scout it. 

It would be impossible that what we call specifically Christian 
thought should be unaffected by such a powerful trend in the 
thinking of the world. Christian men are men first and Christians 
afterwards: and therefore their Christian thinking is superinduced 
ona basis of world-thinking. Theology accordingly in each age 
is stamped with the traits of the philosophy ruling at the time. 
The supernatural is the very breath of Christianity’s nostrils and an 
anti-supernaturalistic atmosphere is to it the deadliest miasma. 
An absolutely anti-supernaturalistic Christianity is therefore a con- 
tradiction in terms. Nevertheless, immersed in an anti-supernatu- 
ralistic world-atmosphere, Christian thinking tends to become as 
anti-supernaturalistic as is possible to it. And it is indisputable 
that this is the characteristic of the Christian thought of our day. 
As Dr. Bascom puts it, the task that has been set themselves by 
those who would fain be considered the ‘ bolder thinkers of our 
time *’ is ‘* to curb the supernatural, to bring it into the full ser- 
vice of reason.’’ The real question with them seems to be, not 
what kind and measure of supernaturalism does the Christianity 
of Christ and His apostles recognize and require ; but, how little 
of the supernatural may be admitted and yet men continue to call 
themselves Christians. The effort is not to Christianize the world- 
conception of the age, but specifically to desupernaturalize Chris- 
tianity so as to bring it into accord with the prevailing world-view. 

The effects of the adoption of this point of view are all about 
us. This is the account.to give, for example, of that speculative 
theism which poses under the name of ‘‘ non-miraculous Chris- 
tianity ’’ and seeks to convince the world through reasoners like 
Pfleiderer and to woo it through novels like Robert Elsmere. This 
is also the account to give of that odd positivistic religion offered 
us by the followers of Albrecht Ritschl, who, under color of a 
phenomanalism which knows nothing of ‘‘ the thing in itself,’ 
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profess to hold it not to be a matter of serious importance to Chris- 
tianity whether God be a person, or Christ be God, or the soul 
have any persistence, and to find it enough to bask in the sweet 
impression which is made on the heart by the personality of the 
man Jesus, dimly seen through the mists of critical history. This 
is the account again to give of the growing disbelief and denial of 


the virgin-birth of our Lord; of the increasingly numerous and 


subtle attempts to explain away His bodily resurrection; and, in 
far wider circles, of the ever-renewed and constantly varying 
efforts that positively swarm about us to reduce His miracles and 
those of His predecessors and followers—the God-endowed prophets 
and apostles of the two Testaments—to natural phenomena, the 
product of natural forces, though these forces may be held to be 
as vet undiscovered or even entirely undiscoverable by men. 
This also is the account to give of the vogue which destructive 
criticism of the Biblical books bas gained in our time; and it is 
also the reason why detailed refutations of the numerous critical 
theories of the origin of the Biblical writings, though so repeatedly 
complete and logically final, have so little effect in abolishing de- 
structive criticism. Its roots are not set in its detailed accounts of 
the origin of the Biblical writings, but in its anti-supernaturalistic 
bias: and so long as its two fixed points remain to it—its starting 
point in unbelief in the supernatural and its goal in a naturalistic 
development of the religion of Israel and its record—it easily 
shifts the pathway by which it proceeds from one to the other, 
according to its varying needs. It is of as little moment to it how 
it passes from one point to the other, as it is to the electrician what 
course his wire shall follow after he has secured its end attach- 
ments. Therefore theory follows theory with bewildering rapidity 
and—shall we not say it ?—with equally bewildering levity, while 
the conclusion remains the same. And finally this is the account 
to give of the endlessly varying schemes of self-salvation offered 
the world in our day, and of the practical neglect and not infre- 
quent open denial of the personal work of the Holy Spirit on the 
heart. Inevery way, in a word, and in every sphere of Christian 
thought, the Christian thinking of our time is curbed, limited, 
confined within unnatural bounds by doubt and hesitation before 
the supernatural. In wide circles the reality of direct supernatural] 
activity in this world is openly rejected: in wider circles still it is 
doubted : almost everywhere its assertion is timid and chary. It 
is significant of much that one of the brightest of recent Christian 
apologists has found it necessary to prefix to his treatment of 
Christian supernaturalism a section on ‘‘ the evasion of the super- 
natural’? among Christian thinkers. 
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It is certainly to be allowed that it is no light task for a Christian 
man to hold his anchorage in the rush of such a current of anti- 
supernaturalistic thought. We need not wonder that so many are 
carried from their moorings. How shall we so firmly brace 
ourselves that, as the flood of the world’s thought beats upon us, 
it may bring us cleansing and refreshment, but may not sweep us 
away from our grasp on Christian truth ? How, but by constantly 
reminding ourselves of what Christianity is, and of what as Christian 
men we must needs believe as to the nature and measure of the 
supernatural in its impact on the life of the world? For this 
nature and measure of the supernatural we have all the evidence 
which gives us Christianity. And surely the mass of that evidence 
is far too great to be shaken by any current of the world’s thought 
whatever. Christian truth is a rock too securely planted to go 
down before any storm. Let us attach ourselves to it by such 
strong cables, and let us know so well its promontories of vantage 
and secure hiding-places, that though the waters may go over us 
we shall not be moved. To this end it will not be useless to recall 
continually the frankness of Christianity’s commitment to the abso- 
lute supernatural. And it may be that we shall find profit in 
enumerating at this time a few of the points, at least, at which, 
as Christian men, we must recognize, with all heartiness, the intru- 
sion of pure supernaturalism into our conception of things. 

1. The Christian man, then, must, first of all, give the heartiest 
and frankest recognition to the supernatural fact. ‘‘ God,’ we call 
it. But it is not enough for us to say ‘‘God.’’ The pantheist, 
too, says ‘‘ God,’’ and means this universal frame : for him accord- 
ingly the supernatural is but the more inclusive natural. When 
the Christian says ‘‘ God,” he means, and if he is to remain Chris- 
tian he must mean, a supernatural God—a God who is not entan- 
gled in nature, is not only another name for nature in its 
coérdinated activities, or for that mystery which lies beneath and 
throbs though the All ; but who is above nature and beyond, who 
existed, the Living God, before nature was, and should nature 
cease to be would still exist, the Kverlasting God, and so long as 
this universal frame endures exists above and outside of nature as 
its Lord, its Law-giver and its Almighty King. 

No Christian man may allow that the universe, material and 
spiritual combined, call it infinite if you will, in all its operations, 
be they as myriad as you choose, sums up the being or’the activi- 
ties of God. Before this universe was, God was, the one eternal 
One, rich in infinite activities: and while this universe persists, 
outside and beyond and above it God is, the one infinite One, 
ineffably rich in innumerable activities inconceivable, it may be, to 
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the whole universe of derived being. He is not imprisoned within 
His works: the laws which He has ordained for them express 
indeed His character, but do not compass the possibilities of His 
action. The Apostle Paul has no doubt told us that ‘tin Him we 
live and move and have our being,” but no accredited voice has de- 
clared that in the universe He lives and moves and has His being. 
No, the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him; and what He has 
made is to what He is only as the smallest moisture-particle of the 
most attenuated vapor to the mighty expanse of the immeasura- 
ble sea. 

The divine immanence is a fact to the Christian man. 
But to the Christian man this fact of the divine immanence is not 
the ultimate expression of his conception of God. Its recognition 
does not operate for him as a limitation of God in being or activi- 
ties; it does not result in enclosing Him within His works and 
confining the possibilities of His action to the capacities of their 
laws. It is rather the expression of the Christian’s sense of the 
comparative littleness of the universe—to every part and activity 
of which God is present because the whole universe is to Him as 
the mustard seed lying in the palm of aman. An immanent God, 
yes: but what is His immanence in even this immense universe 
to a God like ours? God in nature, yes: but what is God in nature 
to the inconceivable vastness of the God above nature? To the 
Christian conception, so far is the immanent God from exhausting 
the idea. of God, that it touches but the skirt of His garment. 
It is only when we rise above the divine immanence to catch 
some faint glimpse of the God that transcends all the works of His 
hands—to the truly supernatural God—that we begin to know 
who and what the Christian God is. Let us say, then, with all the 
emphasis that we are capable of, that the Christian’s God is before 
all else the transcendent God—a God so great that though He be 
truly the supporter of this whole universe as well as its maker, 
yet His activity as ground of existence and governor of all that 
moves, is as nothing to that greater activity which is His apart 
from and above what is to us the infinite universe but to Him an 
infinitesimal speck of being that cannot in any way control His 
life. The Christian’s God is no doubt the God of nature and the 
God in nature: but before and above all this He is the God above 
nature—the Supernatural Fact. As Christian men we must see to 
it that we retain a worthy conception of God: and an exclusively 
immanent God is, after all, a very little and belittling notion to 
hold of Him the product of whose simple word all this universe is. 

2. The Christian man, again, must needs most frankly and heart- 


ily believe in the supernatural act. Belief in the supernatural act 
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is, indeed, necessarily included in belief in the supernatural fact. If 
immanence is an inadequate formula for the being of God, it is 
equally inadequate as a formula for His activities. For where 
God is, there He must act: and if He exists above and beyond 
nature He must act also above and beyond nature. The supernat- 
ural God cannot but be conceived as a supernatural actor. He 
who called nature into being by a word cannot possibly be sub- 
ject to the creature of His will in the mode of His activities. He 
to whom all nature is but a speck of derived and dependent being 
cannot be thought of as, in the reach of His operations, bound 
within the limits of the laws which operate within this granule 
und hold it together. 

Before all that we call nature came into existence God was, in 
infinite fullness of lite and of the innumerable activities which 
infinite fullness of life implies : and that nature has come into exist- 
ence is due to an act of His prenatural power. Nature, in other 
words, has not come into existence at all: it has been made. And 
if it was made it must have been by a supernatural act. The Chris- 
tian conception of creation involves thus the frankest recognition 
of the supernatural act. To the Christian man nature cannot be 
conceived either as self-existent or as self-made or as a necessary 
emanation from the basal Being which we call God, nor yet as 
a mere modification in form of the one eternal substance. It is a 
manufactured article, the product of an act of power. God 
spoke and it was: and the God that thus spoke nature into 
heing, is necessarily a supernatural God, creating nature by a 
supernatural act. As Christian men, we must at all hazards pre- 
serve this supernaturalistic conception of creation. 

There are voices strong and subtle which would woo us from it. 
One would have us believe that in what we call creation, God did but 
give form and law to a dark Somewhat, which from all eternity lay 
beside Him—chaining thus by His almighty power the realm of 
inimical matter to the divine chariot wheels of order and progress. 
Or, if that crass dualism seems too gross, the outlying realm of 
darkness is subtly spoken of as the Nothing, the power it exerts 
is affirmed to be simply a dull and inert resistance, while yet the 
character of the product of God’s creative power is represented as 
conditioned by the ‘‘ Nothing ’’ out of which itis made. Another 
would have us believe that what we call nature is of the substance 
of God Himself, and what we call creation is but the modification 
of form and manifestation which takes place in the eternal systole 
and diastole of the divine life. Or if this crass pantheism seems 
too gross, a subtle ontology is called in, matter is resolved into 
its atoms, the atoms are conceived as mere centres of force, and 

oO 
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this force is asserted to be the pure will of God: so that after all 
no substance exists except the substance of God. As over against 
all such speculations, gross and subtle alike, the Christian man is 
bound to maintain that God created the heavens and the earth— 
that this great act by which He called into being all that is was 
in the strictest sense of the words a ereation, and that in this act 
of creation He produced in the strictest sense of the words a some- 
what. It was an act of creation: not a mere molding or ordering 
of a preéxistent substance—not a mere evolution or modification 
of Tis own substance. And in it He produced a somewhat—not a 
mere appearance or simulacrum, but Being, derived and dependent 
Being, but just as real Being as His own infinite essence. In crea- 
tion, therefore, the Christian man is bound to confess a frankly 
supernatural act—an act above nature, independent of nature, by 
which nature itself and all its laws were brought into existence. 
Nor can he confine himself to the confession of this one super- 
natural act. The Christian’s God not only existed before nature 
and is its Creator, but also exists above nature and is its Governor 
and Lord. It is inconceivable that He should be active only in that 
speck of being which He Himself has called into existence by an 
act of His independent power. It exists in Him, not He in it; and 
just because it is finite and He is infinite, the great sphere of His 
life and activity lies above it and beyond. It is equally inconceiv- 
able that His activities with reference to it, or even within it, 
should be confined to the operation of the laws which He has 
ordained for the regulation of tts activities and not of His. What 


power has this little speck of derived being to exclude the opera- 


tion upon it and within it of that almighty force to whose energy 
it owes both its existence and its persistence in being? Have its 
forces acquired such strength as to neutralize the power which called 
it into being? Or has it framed for itself a crust so hard as to 
isolate it from the omnipotence which plays about it and success- 
fully to resist the power that made it, that it may not crush it or 
pierce it at will through and through? Certainly he who con- 
fesses the Christian’s God has no ground for denying the super- 
natural act. 

Now nothing is further from the Christian’s thought than to 
doubt the reality and the efficiency of second causes. Just be- 
cause he believes that in creation God created a somewhat—real 
substance endowed with real powers—he believes that these powers 
really act and really produce their effects. He thinks of nothing so 
little to be sure as to doubt the immanence of God in these second 
sauses. It is his joy to see the hand of God in all that occurs, 
and to believe that it is not only by His preserving care, but in 
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accordance with His direction, that every derived cause acts and 
every effect is produced. But least of all men, has the Christian a 
desire to substitute the immediate energy of God for His mediate 
activity in His ordinary government of the universe which He has 
made. Just because he believes that the universe was well made, 
ne believes that the forces with which it was endowed are compe- 
tent for its ordinary government and he traces in their action the 
divine purpose unrolling its faultless scroll. The Christian man, 
then, is frankly ready to accredit to second causes all that second 
causes are capable of producing. He is free to trace them in all 
the products of time, and to lend his ear to the poets when they 
tell him that 


‘*This solid earth whereon we tread, 
In tracts of fluent heat began, 
And grew to seeming random forms, 
The seeming prey of cyclic storms, 
Till at the last arose the man.’’ 


He only insists that in all this great process by which, he is told, 
the ordered world was hacked and hewn out by the great forces 
and convulsions of nature, we shall perceive, also with the poets, 
that those great artificers, ‘‘ Hack and Hew, were the sons of 
God,” and stood 


“One at His right hand and one at His left, 
To obey as He taught them how.”’ 


Let us open our eyes wide to the grandeur and perfection of God’s 
providential government; and let us not neglect to note that here 
too is a ‘supernaturalism, and that in the ordered progress of the 
world towards that one far-off divine event we can trace the very 
finger of God. 

But let us not fancy, on the other hand, that the providence 
of God any more than the immanence of God is a formula 
adequate to sum up all His activities. God is the God of 
providence : but He is much more than the God of providence. 
The universe is but a speck in His sight: and its providential 
government is scarcely an incident in the infinite fullness of His 
life. It is certain that He acts in infinitely varied modes, 
otherwise and beyond providence, and there is no reason we can 
give why He should not act otherwise and beyond providence even 
in relation to the universe which He has made. In our conception 
of a supernatural God, we dare not erect His providential activity 
into an exclusive law of action for Him, and refuse to allow of 
any other mode of operation. Who can say, for example, whether 
creation itself, in the purity and absoluteness of that conception, 
may not be progressive, and may not correlate itself with and follow 
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the process of the providential development of the world, in the plan 
of such a God—so that the works of creation and providence may 
interlace through all time in the production of this completed 
universe ? What warrant, then, can there be to assume before- 
hand that some way must be found for ‘‘ evolution” to spring the 
chasms in the creative process over which even divinely led second 
causes appear insufficient to build a bridge? And if for any rea- 
son—certainly not unforeseen by God, or in contradiction to His 
ordering—there should a ‘‘ rift appear in the lute,’? who dare 
assert that the supernatural God may not directly intervene for its 
mending, but must needs beat out His music on the broken strings 
or let their discord jar down the ages to all eternity ? The laws of 
nature are not bonds by which God is tied so that He cannot move 
save within their limits: they are not in Iis sight such great and 
holy things that it would be sacrilege for Him not to honor them 
in all His activities. His real life is above and beyond them: 
there is no reason why He may not at will act independently of 
them even in dealing with nature itself: and if there be reason 
why He should act apart from them we may be sure that the 
supernatural God will so act. The frank recognition of the possi- 
bility of the supernatural act, and of its probable reality on ade- 
quate occasion, is in any event a part of the Christian man’s heritage. 

3. And this leads us to recognize next that the Christian man 
must cherish a frank and hearty faith in a supernatural redemption. 
As certainly as the recognition of the great fact of sin is an 
element in the Christian’s world-conception, the need and therefore 
the actuality of the direct corrective act of God—of miracle, in a 
word—enters ineradicably into his belief. We cannot confess our- 
selves sinners—radically at breach with God and broken and 
deformed in our moral and spiritual being—and look to purely 
natural causes or to simply providential agencies, which act only 
through natural causes and therefore never beyond their reach, for 
our recovery to God and to moral and spiritual health. And in 
proportion as we realize what sin is—what, in the Christian con- 


to) 
between the sinning soul and the all-holy and faultlessly just God, 


the single source of the soul’s life, and what is the consequent 


ception, is the nature of that bottomless gulf which it has opened 


mortal character of the wound which sin has inflicted on the soul, 
—in that proportion will it become more and more plain to us 
that there is no ability in what we fondly call the remedial forces 
of nature, no capacity in growth, however skillfully led by even 
an all-wise providence, to heal this hurt. A seed of life may 
indeed be developed into abounding life: but no wise leading can 
direct a seed of death into the ways of life. Dead things do not 
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climb. As well expect dead and decaying Lazarus through the 
action of natural forces, however wisely directed, to put on the 
fresh firmness of youthful flesh and stand forth a sound and living 
man, as a soul dead in sin to rise by natural powers into newness of 
life. No, the world knows that dead men do not live again: and 
the world’s singers, on the plane of nature, rightly declare, 


‘*One thing is certain, and the rest is lies ; 
The flower that once has blown, forever dies,”’ 


If no supernatural voice had cried at the door of Lazarus’ tom), 
‘* Lazarus, come forth!” it would have been true of him, too, 
what the rebellious poet shouts in the ears of the rest of men, 


‘Once dead, you never shall return.”’ 


And if there be no voice of supernatural power to call dead souls 
back unto life, those who are dead in sin must needs fester in their 
corruption to the eternity of eternities. 

One might suppose the supernaturalness of redemption to be 
too obviously the very heart of the whole Christian systein, and to 
constitute too fundamentally the very essence of the Christian 
proclamation, for it to be possible for any one claiming the Chris- 


tian name to lose sight of it fora moment. Assuredly the note of 
the whole history of redemption is the supernatural. To see this 
we donot need to focus our eyes on the supernatural man who came 
to redeem sinners—the ‘' man from heaven,’’ as Paul calls Him, who 
was indeed of the seed of David according to the flesh but at the 
same time was God over all, blessed for ever, and became thus poor 
only that by His poverty we might be made rich—the Word who 
was in the beginning with God and was God, as John calls Him, 
who became flesh and dwelt among men, exhibiting to their aston- 
ished eyes the glory of an only-begotten of the Father—the 
sent of the Father, whom to have seen was to see the Father also, 
as He Himself witnessed, who zs before Abraham was, and while 
on earth abides still in heaven—who came to earth by an obviously 
supernatural pathway, breaking His way through a virgin’s womb, 
and lived on earth an obviously supernatural life, with the forces of 
nature and powers of disease and death subject to His simple word, 
and left the earth in an obviously supernatural ascension after 
having burst the bonds of the grave and led captivity captive. 
The whole course of preparation for His coming, extending through 
centuries, is just as clearly a supernatural history—sown with mira- 
cle and prophecy, and itself the greatest miracle and prophecy of 
them all: and the whole course of garnering the fruits of His 
coming in the establishment of a Church through the apostles He 
had chosen for the task, is supernatural to the core. Assuredly, if 
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the redemptive process is not a supernatural operation, the entire 
proclamation of Christianity is a lie: as Paul declared with specific 
reference to one of its supernatural items, we, as Christians, ‘‘ are 
found false-witnesses of God,’’ ‘‘ our preaching in vain’’ and ‘‘ our 
faith is also vain.”’ 

Nevertheless, inconceivable as it would appear, there are 
many voices raised about us, which would fain persuade us, 
in the professed interests of Christianity itself, to attenuate or 
evacuate the supernatural even in redemption. That  super- 
natural history of preparation for the Redeemer, we are 
asked, did it indeed all happen as it is there recorded hv 
the simple-minded writers? Are we not at liberty to read it 
merely as the record of what pious hearts, meditating on the 
great past, fancied ought to have occurred, when God was with 
the fathers; and to dig out from beneath the strata of its 
devout imaginations, as veritable history, only a sober narrative of 
how Israel walked in the felt presence of God and was led by 
His providence to ever clearer and higher conceptions of His Holy 
Being and of its mission as His chosen people? And that 
supernatural figure which the evangelists and apostles have limned 
for us, did it indeed ever walk this sin-stricken earth of ours? 
Are we not bound to see in it, we are asked, merely the projection 
of the hopes and fears swallowed up in hope of His devoted 
followers, clothing with all imaginable heavenly virtues the dead 
form of their Master snatched from their sight—of whom they had 
‘hoped that it was Tle who should deliver Israel ?’’ And are we 
not bound reverently to draw aside the veil laid by such tender 
hands over the dead face, that we may see beneath it the real 
Jesus, dead indeed, but a man of infinite sweetness of temper and 
depth of faith, from whose holy life we may even yet catch an 
inspiration and receive an impulse for good? And Peter and Paul 
and John and the rest of those whose hearts were set on fire by 
the spectacle of that great and noble life, are we really to take 
their enthusiasm as the rule of our thought? Are we not bound, 
we are asked, though honoring the purity of their fine hero- 
worship, to curb the extravagance of their assertions; and to 
follow the faith quickened in them by the Master’s example while 
we correct the exuberance of their fancy in attributing to Him 
superhuman qualities and performances? In a word—for let us 
put it at length plainly—are we not at liberty, are we not bound, 
to eviscerate Christianity of all that makes it a redemptive scheme, 
of all that has given it power in the earth, of all that has 
made it a message of hope and joy to lost men, of all that belongs 
to its very heart’s blood and essence, as witnessed by all 
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history and all experience alike, and yet claim still to remain 
Christians? No, let our answer be: as Christian men, a thousand 
times, no! When the anti-supernaturalistic bias of this age 
attacks the supernatural in the very process of redemption, and 
seeks to evaporate it into a set of platitudes about the guiding 
hand of God in history, the power of the man Jesus’ pure faith 
over His followers’ imaginations, and the imitation by us of the 
religion of Jesus—it has assaulted Christianity in the very citadel 
of its life. As Christian men we must assert with all vigor the 
purity and the absoluteness of the supernatural in redemption. 

+. And let us add, at once, further, that as Christian men we 
must retain a frank and hearty faith in a supernatural revelation. 
For how should we be advantaged by a supernatural redemption of 
which we knew nothing? Who is competent to uncover to us 
the meaning of this great series of redemptive acts but God Him- 
self? It is easy to talk of revelation by deed. But how little is 
capable of being revealed by even the mightiest deeds, unaccom- 
panied by the explanatory word? Twothousand years ago a child 
was born in Bethlehem, who throve and grew up nobly, lived a 
life of poverty and beneficence, was cruelly slain and rose from 
the dead. What is that to us? After a little, as His followers 
sat waiting in Jerusalem, there was a rush as of a mighty wind, 
and an appearance of tongues of fire descending upon their heads. 
Strange: but what concern have we in it all? We require the 
revealing word to tell us who and what this goodly Child was, why 
He lived and what he wrought by His death, what it meant that 
He could not be holden of the grave, and what those cloven 
tongues of flame signified—before they can avail as redemptive 
facts to us. No earthly person knew, or could know, their im- 
port. No earthly insight was capable of divining it. No earthly 
authority could assure the world of any presumed meaning ‘attached 
to them. None but God was in a position to know or assert their 
real significance. Only, then, as God spake through His servants, 
the prophets and apostles, could the mighty deeds by which He 
would save the world be given a voice and a message—be trans- 
formed into a gospel. And so the supernatural word receives its 


necessary position among the redemptive acts as their interpreta- 


tion and their complement. 

We cannot miss the fact that from the beginning the word of 
God took its honorable place among the redemptive deeds of God. 
‘God spake,’’ declares the record as significantly and as con- 
stantly as it declares that ‘‘ God did.’’ And we cannot miss the 
fact that God’s word, giving their meaning, their force and their 
value to His great redemptive acts, enters as vitally into our Chris- 
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tian faith and hope as the acts themselves. As Christian men we 
cannot let slip our faith in the one without loosing also our grasp 
upon the other. And this is the explanation both, on the one 
hand, of the constancy of the hold which Christianity has kept 
upon the Word of God, and, on the other, of the persistency of the 
assault which has been made upon it in the interests of an anti- 
supernaturalistic world-view. It is no idle task which has been 
set itself by naturalistic criticism, when it has undertaken to 
explain away the supernaturalism of this record of God's redemp- 
tive work, which we call the Bible. This is the rock upon which 
all its efforts to desupernaturalize Christianity break. It is no 
otiose traditionalism which leads the Christian man to cling 
to this Word of the living God which has come down to him 
through the ages. It is his sole assurance that there has been a 
redemptive activity exercised by God in the world—the single 
Ariadne’s thread by which he is enabled to trace the course of 
redemption through the ages. If God did not so speak of old to. 
the fathers by the prophets, if He has not in the ends of these 
days so spoken to us in His Son—He may indeed have intervened 
redemptively in the world, but to us it would be as if He had not. 
Only as His voice has pierced to us to declare His purpose, can we 
read the riddle of His operations: only as He interprets to us 
their significance can we learn the wonder of His ways. And just 
in proportion as our confidence in this interpretative word shall 
wane, in just that proportion shall we lose our hold upon the fact 
of a redemptive work of God in the world. That we may be- 
lieve in a supernatural redemption, we must believe in a super- 
natural revelation, by which alone we can be assured that this and 
not something else was what occurred, and that this and not some- 
thing other was what it meant. The Christian man cannot afford 
to relax in the least degree his entire confidence in a supernatural 
revelation. 

5. And finally, we need to remind ourselves that as Christian 
men we must cherish a frank and hearty faith in a supernatural 
salvation. It is not enough to believe that God has intervened in 
this natural world of ours and wrought a supernatural redemption : 
and that He has Himself made known to men His mighty acts 
and unveiled to them the significance of His working. It is upon 
a field of the dead that the Sun of righteousness has risen, and 
the shouts that announce His advent fall on deaf ears: yea, even 
though the morning stars should again sing for joy and the air be 
palpitant with the echo of the great proclamation, their voice 


could not penetrate the ears of the dead. As we sweep our eyes. 


over the world lying in its wickedness, it is the valley of the 
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prophet’s vision which we see before us: a valley that is filled 
with bones, and lo! they are very dry. What benefit is there in 
proclaiming to dry bones even the greatest of redemptions ? 
How shall we stand and ery, ‘‘O ye dry bones, hear ye the 
word of the Lord!’’ In vain the redemption, in vain its procla- 
mation, unless there come a breath from heaven to breathe upon 
these slain that they may live. The redemption of Christ is 
therefore no more central to the Christian hope than the creative 
operations of the Holy Spirit upon the heart: and the super- 
natural redemption itself would remain a mere name outside of 
us and beyond our reach, were it not realized in the subjective lite 
by an equally supernatural application. 

Yet how easy it is, immersed in an anti-supernaturalistic world, 
to forget this our sound confession! Are we not men? we are 
asked: and is not the individuality of every human being a 
sacred thing? Must not each be the architect of his own fortunes, 
the creator of his own future—not indeed apart from the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, but certainly without His compulsion ? 
Is it not mere fanaticism to dream that the very penetralium of 
our personality is invaded by an alien power, and the whole trend 
of our lives reversed in an instant of time, independently of our 
previous choice? Led, led certainly we may be by the Holy 
Spirit: but assuredly our manhood is respected and no non- 
ethical cataclysms are wrought in our lives by intrusive powers, 
not first sought and then yielded to at our own proper motion. But 
alas! alas! dead things are not led! Of course, the Christian is 
led by the Holy Spirit—and let us see to it that we heartily 
acknowledge it and fully recognize this directive supernaturalisin 
throughout the Christian life. But that it may become Christian, 
and so come under the leading of the Spirit, the dead soul needs 
something more than leading. It needs reanimation, resurrection, 
regeneration, re-creation. So the Scriptures unwearyingly teach 
us. And so the Christian must, with all frankness and emphasis, 
constantly maintain. 

The Christian man is not the product of the regenerative forces 
of nature under however divine a _ direction; he is not an 
‘‘evolution’’ out of the natural man: he is a new creation. 
He has not made himself by however wary a walk, letting 
the ape and tiger die and cherishing his higher ideals until they 
become dominant in his life; he is not merely the old man 
improved: he is a new man, recreated in Christ Jesus by the 
almighty power of the Holy Spirit—by a power comparable only 
to that by which God raised Jesus Christ from the dead. As well 
might it be contended that Lazarus, not only came forth from the 
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tomb, but rose from the dead by his own will and at his own 
motion, as that the Christian man not only of his own desire works 
out his salvation with fear and trembling, in the knowledge that it 
is God who is working in him both the willing and the doing 
according to His own good pleasure, but has even initiated that 
salvation in his soul by an act of his own will and accord. He 
lives by virtue of the life that has been given him, and prior to 
the inception of that life, of course, he has no power of action: 
and it is of the utmost importance that as Christian men we should 
not lower our testimony to this true supernaturalness of our salva- 
tion. We confess that it was God who made us men: let us 
confess with equal heartiness that it is God who makes us Chris- 
tians. 

Of such sort, then, is the supernaturalism which is involved in 
the confession of Christians. We have made it no part of our present 
task to enumerate all the ways in which the frank recognition of 
the supernatural enters into the very essence of Christianity. 
Much less do we essay here to discriminate between the several 
modes of supernatural action which Christian thought is bound to 
admit. We have fancied it well, however, to bring together a few 
of the instances in which the maintenance of the occurrence of 
the absolute supernatural is incumbent on every Christian man. 
Thus we may fortify ourselves against that unconscious yielding of 
the citadel of our faith to which every one is exposed who breathes 
the atmosphere of our unbelieving and encroaching world. The 
confession of a supernatural God, who may and does act in a super- 
natural mode, and who acting in a supernatural mode has wrought 
out for us a supernatural redemption, interpreted in a supernatural 
revelation, and applied by the supernatural operations of His Spirit 
-—this confession constitutes the core of the Christian profession. 
Only he who holds this faith whole and entire has a full right to 
the Christian name: only he can hope to conserve the fullness of 
Christian truth. Let us see to it that under whatever pressure and 
amid whatever difficulties, we make it heartily and frankly our 
confession, and think and live alike in its strength and by its light. 
So doing, we shall find ourselves intrenched against the assaults of 
the world’s anti-supernaturalism, and able by God’s grace to 
Witness a good confession in the midst of its most insidious attacks. 


PRINCETON. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





VI. 
APOSTOLIC AND MODERN MISSIONS. 


I. PRINCIPLES. 


N the United States Mint on Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
may be found, carefully preserved under glass, a brass rod 

and a brass disc. The rod is the standard yard, the disc is the 
standard Troy pound of the United States. Sets of weights and 
measures derived from these two originals have been presented 
by Congress to the several States, and are by them preserved for 
reference and comparison. Thus it comes to pass that where- 
ever throughout the land a pound, a yard, a gallon or a bushel 
is spoken of, men feel that the term used represents a definite and 
fixed value. The importance of establishing and maintaining 
these standard units of measurement, the damage to business 
interests that must result should any uncertainty arise as to the 
length of a yard or the number of cubic inches in a gallon, is so 
obvious that throughout the recent presidential campaign the 
opponents of the free coinage of silver felt that they could not more 
effectively illustrate the disasters which, in their judgment, must 
follow the adoption of free coinage, than by a comparison with the 
inevitable results of any tampering with our standards of weight 
and measure. Every one understands why the power to establish 
such standards is lodged by the Constitution in Congress. Every 
one understands also that the importance of maintaining such stand- 
ards unquestioned increases with the growth of the nation and the 
expansion of its trade. Every new factory, every wheel set turn- 
ing, every fresh acre brought under the plow, every ton of ore or 
coal that is mined, every new industry, every new market, en- 
hances the importance of maintaining our weights and measures 
at their true equivalency; enhances also the disaster that must 
ensue from any failure of public confidence with regard to them. 
But it is not business alone that depends for its successful prose- 
cution on the maintenance of authoritative standards. The same 
necessity obtains in every department of human activity. The 
astronomer, the physicist, the financier, the jurist, the metaphy- 
sician, the theologian, have each their accredited measures of 
time, volume, efficiency, their authoritative patterns of expression, 
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procedure, belief.. Such standards are the legal money of the 
world’s thinking, and so soon as doubt arises in any department of 
thought whether these standards are being faithfully adhered to, 
uncertainty, hesitation, loss of efficiency, must be the instant 
result. 

Now all this has its application to missions. For this activity 
also there must be somewhere a standard, a regulative pattern. 
It cannot be that of all things necessary to the life of the 
Church, her doctrine, her sacraments, her ministry, missions alone, 
which is but another name for her aggressive activity in the 
world, should have no pattern among the things shown her in the 
holy mount. For only as the Church feels that she has such a 
standard for her missionary endeavor can she go forward in it with 
energy, and only as confidence prevails that this standard is being 
faithfully adhered to can she successfully appeal to all her mem- 
bers for its prosecution. But where is such a norm of missions to 
be found? Obviously in the New Testament, and to be more 
specific, first of all in the Great Commission, and then in the 
exampie of the apostles as it is preserved to us in the Acts and 
the Epistles. These two sources of authority with respect to 
missions may be said to be related to each other as the rod and 
disc in the Mint on Chestnut street are to the set of weights and 
measures to be found in the State Capitol at Harrisburg, for exam- 
ple. The former are the original and absolute standard: the latter 
have only a derivative value; but when made as they have been 


by proper persons and under proper conditions, they are also 
authoritative, and for practical purposes may be quite as important 
as the originals. Such a value belongs also to apostolic example 
in missions. For while it must be acknowledged that the original 
warrant for the missionary enterprise and the original standard for 


its prosecution lies in the Great Commission, it must on the other 
hand be granted that what the apostles did in obedience to that 
command of Christ has an authority which, though derivative, is 
practically final, and may be more convenient to appeal to, since 
it presents the mission enterprise in a far more detailed form. 

We therefore regard apostolic missions as depicted in the Acts 
and Epistles as a norm, a regulative pattern of legitimate mission- 
ary endeavor. We believe that the apostles, under the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Ghost, understood aright their Master’s bidding 
that they ‘‘ make disciples of all the nations.” We are confident 
that the work which, as we read the New Testament, we see them 
doing is the very work which the Lord Jesus had in mind when 
he laid his last command upon them. Believing this, the question 
which we raise and to which we seek an answer, is this, Is the 
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work of modern missions the same work as that carried on by the 
apostles? In other words, are modern missions truly apostolic ? 

In entering upon such a comparison as an answer to this ques- 
tion involves, several limitations need to be observed. First, by 
apostolic missions is meant the attempt of the apostles and the 
primitive Church under their guidance to proclaim the Gospel and 
to bring men under its power, as this attempt is made known in 
the New Testament. What lies beyond the limits of the apos- 
tolic age and what is recorded elsewhere than in the New Testa- 
ment has value only for purposes of illustration. Secondly, by 
modern missions is meant specially Protestant missions since the 
Reformation, with particular reference to the organized form in 
which they have been carried on from the time of William Carey. 
Romish missions are passed by, not because they are not import- 
ant, but because some limitation of view is necessary, and 
because it is Protestant missions in which our interest centres, 
and for which we have peculiar responsibility. Thirdly, this com- 
parison as to apostolic and modern missions must have regard to 
essentials, not to accidentals. It need not disturb us if, on the 
one hand, the modern mission enterprise differs in many minor 
respects from missions as prosecuted by the apostles; on the other 
hand, we must not be misled by mere coincidences. Coincidences, 
indeed, are many and striking, but they have value only as they 
spring from fundamental causes—the nature of man, for example, 
or the character of the Gospel, or the unchanging relations of God 
to His Church. 

Bearing these limitations in mind, the line of comparison 
between apostolic and modern missions which it is proposed to 
follow in this paper has reference to the principles involved, par- 
ticularly the aim and the motives. 


COMPARISON OF APOSTOLIC AND MODERN AIMS. 


Our first question then is, Does it appear that apostolic and 
modern missions have had the same aim? What was the con- 
ception entertained by the apostles of the end to be accomplished, 
and has the same conception guided the missionary endeavors of 
modern times ? 


In order to understand the aim of the apostles as missionaries, 
it is necessary to glance first at the Great Commission in its vari- 
ous forms. In saying this we are not shifting the basis of compar- 
ison from apostolic example to the command of Christ. Our pur- 
pose is not to make a critical study of that momentous utterance, 
but rather to hear it through the ears of those who first received 
it. The question we ask is not, What do these last words of 
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Christ mean? but, What did the apostles understand them to 
mean? And certainly a tentative answer to this question may be 
found in the words themselves, for the presumption is that they 
were understood in their most obvious sense. Let us recall them, 
therefore, under their fourfold form : 


Matt. xxviii: 18-20.! Mark xvi. 15, 16. Luke xxiv. 46-49. Acts i. 8, 4, 5 
“Allauthority ‘Goyeintoallthe ‘Thus it is writ-| ‘‘ But ye shall re- 
hath been given unto world, and preach ten, that the Christ ceive power, when 
me in heaven and the gospel to the should suffer, and the Holy Ghost. is 
on earth. Go ye whole creation. He rise again from the come upon you: and 
therefore, and make that believeth and is dead the third day; ye shall be my wit- 
disciples of all the baptized shall be and that repentance nesses both in Jeru- 
nations, baptizing saved; but he that and remission ofsins salem, and in all Ju- 
them into the name disbelieveth shall be should be preached dea and Samaria, 
of the Father and of condemned.” in his name unto all and unto the utter- 
the Son and of the the nations, begin- most parts of the 
Holy Ghost: teach-| ning from Jerusa- earth.’ 
ing them to observe jlem. Ye are wit- 
all things whatso- jnesses of these} 
ever I commanded! ‘things. And behold,! “ Hecharged them 
you; and lo, I am I send forth the not to depart from 
with you alway, even promise of my Jerusalem, but to 
unto the end of the Father upon you: | wait for the promise 
world.” but tarry ye in thejofthe Father, which, 
city, until ye be! said he, ye have 
clothed with power heard from me: for 
from on high.” John indeed baptiz- 
ed with water; but 
ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost 
not many days 
| hence.” 


If now we separate from these ‘‘ last words” the elements of 
command, we see that the apostles were bidden to yo from Jerusa- 
lem as a centre to all Judea and Samaria, to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, into all the world; that they were to bear witness 
everywhere of Christ, particularly of His death and His resurrec- 


tion, and of salvation, remission of sins, through repentance and 
faith in Him; that they were to make disciples, baptize them into 
the name of the Trinity, and teach them to observe all things that 
Jesus had commanded. So much lies upon the surface for us, and 


must equally have lain upon the surface for the apostles. 

But we are not left to inference upon this point. There is abun- 
dant evidence that these parting commands of their Master made a 
deep impression upon the eleven, and became in fact the program 
for their subsequent conduct. Bidden to tarry at first at Jerusalem, 
we find them waiting there ; bidden after the reception of the Spirit 
to go, to preach, to make disciples, to baptize, to instruct and 
train, we find them so engaged, first in Jerusalem, and then in just 
those ever-widening circles which the Saviour had indicated. 
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The record of all this, so far as the eleven are concerned, is con- 
tained in the first half of the book of Acts; and it is worth while 
to notice how in the twelve chapters which compose it, the words 
of the Great Commission, particularly as it is given by the author 
of this book in his ‘ former treatise,’? are echoed and reéchoed. 
‘¢ Thus it is written, that the Christ should suffer, and that he 
should rise from the dead on the third day: and that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in his name unto all the 
nations, beginning at Jerusalem. And ye are witnesses of these 
things.” So ran the command. Now read Peter’s sermon on the 
day of Pentecost. What is the point of it? It is that the death 
and resurrection of Jesus were in accordance with Scripture (Acts 
ii. 31, 32), and that therefore it was the duty and privilege of his 
auditors to repent and be baptized for the remission of their sins 
(ii. 38). And that the apostle, as he spoke, had, as it were, the 
very words of the Great Commission ringing in his ears becomes 
even more evident when we compare his ‘‘ whereof we are all 
witnesses” and ‘‘ having received of the Father the promise of 
the Holy Ghost ” (ii. 382, 33), with the ‘‘ ye are witnesses of these 
things” and ‘‘ behold I send the promise of my Father upon 
you” of Luke’s account (Luke xxiv. 48, 49). Or hear Peter again 
a few days later as he addresses the multitude in Solomon’s porch : 
‘¢ Ye killed the Prince of Life ; whom God raised from the dead ; 
whereof we are witnesses” (Acts iii. 15). Or listen once more as 
the same apostle replies to the arraignment of the Sanhedrin : 
‘¢ The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging 
him on a tree. Him did God exalt with his right hand to be a 
Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel and remis- 
sion of sins. And we are witnesses of these things” (v. 30-32). 
Or as he addresses Cornelius and his friends: ‘‘ And we are wit- 
nesses of all things which he did both in the country of the Jews 
and in Jerusalem ; whom also they slew, hanging him on a tree. 
Him God raised up the third day .... and he charged us to 
preach unto the people, and to testify that this is he which is 
ordained of God to be the Judge of quick and dead. To him bear 
all the prophets witness, that through his name every’ one that be- 
lieveth on him shall receive remission of sins” (x. 89-48). In view 
of these utterances, is it not manifest that Peter's apostolic con- 
sciousness was, so to say, saturated with the words of the Great 
Commission, and that he had deliberately adopted it as the pro- 
gram for his whole activity as an apostle ? 

And have we not the right to take what Peter and his fellow- 
apostles did as an embodiment of their conception of what their 
Master had bidden them to do? What, then, do we find 
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them doing? ‘‘ With great power gave the apostles their 
witness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus” (iv. 33). ‘And 
every day, in the temple and at home, they ceased not to 
teach and to preach Jesus as the Christ” (v. 42). Here is 
witnessing, teaching, preaching. But was this the extent of their 
activity ? By no means; multitudes were converted (ii. 41, 47, 
iv. 4, v. 14); in other words, the apostles ‘‘ made disciples.’’ 
And these disciples they baptized (ii. 41). They instructed them 
also (ii. 42); formed them into a community (ii. 44); provided 
them with simple forms of worship (ii. 42); exercised discipline 
among them (v. 1-11); superintended the distribution of their 
alms (iv. 37); as occasion arose, guided in the establishment of 
the diaconate (vi. 1-6); took oversight of the efforts to evangelize 
Samaria (viii. 14ff). In such fashion did the eleven ‘ begin at 
Jerusalem ;”’ and not until they had made such a beginning do 
we find Peter going forth to Lydda and Joppa and Cvesarea, to 
Antioch and Corinth, to Babylon and Rome. 

Turn now from the apostle of the circumcision to the apostle to 
the Gentiles. We have right to claim Paul as being above all 
else a missionary. This is involved in the very title which he gives 
himself of ‘ apostle to the Gentiles ;’’ applied to a Jewish Chris- 
tian, it embodies the essence of foreign missions. How strenuous- 
ly Paul maintained his claim to apostleship is well known. He as 
well as Peter or John had seen the Lord Jesus after His resurrec- 
tion, and could therefore be a witness to that great fact (1 Cor. ix. 1). 
Ile not less than they had learned at first haxd the great facts and 
doctrines of the Christian faith (Gal. i. 11, 12). How full and accu- 
rate his knowledge was we may gather from the account he gives of 
the resurrection in 1 Cor. xv, or of the institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per in the eleventh chapter of the same epistle. We might assume, 
therefore, that among other facts and teachings which he thus ‘‘ re- 
ceived of the Lord,’’ the Great Commission would have a place. 
But more than assumption is possible. We know that Paul was 
aware of the Great Commission, for he received it in person. It 
was repeated for his special benefit. Of all the facts of our 
Saviour’s earthly history two only do we know to have been made 
part of the personal experience of the thirteenth apostle. One of 
these was the resurrection ; the other—and this may well give us 
au new sense of its importance—was the command which Jesus 
gave His disciples at the mountain in Galilee. The form in which 
Paul received this command was, it is true, slightly different from 
that in which it was made known to the eleven; but there is no 
inistaking the identity of the two utterances. Let us hear Paul's 
own account of the matter as he gives it to King Agrippa (Acts 
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xxvi. 16-23): ‘* But arise, and stand upon thy feet’’—such, he 
says, was the bidding of Him who met him by the gate of Damas- 
cus,—‘ for to this end have I appeared to thee, to appoint thee a 
ininister and a witness both of the things wherein thou hast seen 
ine, and of the things wherein I will appear to thee; delivering 
thee from the people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom I send 
thee, to open their eyes, that they may turn from darkness to 
. light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they may re- 
ceive remission of sins and an inheritance among them that are 
sanctified by faith in me.’’ This was the command which he had 
received, and in obedience to that command, so he makes haste to 
add, his life had been spent. ‘‘ Wherefore, O King Agrippa, I 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision; but declared both to 
them of Damascus first, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the 
country of Judea, and to the Gentiles, that they should repeut and 
turn to God, doing works worthy of repentance. .... Having 
therefore obtained the help that is from God, I stand unto this day 
testifying both to small and great, saying nothing but what the 
prophets and Moses did say should come, how that the Christ must 
suffer, and how that he first by the resurrection of the dead should 
proclaim light to the people and to the Gentiles.’’ Could Paul 
inake it more plain that in his own esteem he was first of all a 
missionary, and that his whole activity as a servant of Christ may 
be accepted as his interpretation of the work of missions ? 

What, then, let us ask, was the work of Paul and to what end was 
it directed? Was it the widest possible proclamation of the Gospel ? 
A recent writer, urging the evangelization of the world in this 
generation, illustrates the feasibility of doing so by the success of 
the directors of the Columbian Exposition in advertising that enter- 
prise throughout the world. Ina recent tour, he says, he heard 
the word Chicago in the mountains of western Persia, in the heart 
of Kurdistan, on the Euphrates, in the mouths of old women on the 
slopes of Lebanon; and what a company of energetic business 
men did in eighteen months for the name of Chicago, the Church 
of Christ, he urges, ought to be able to do in thirty-three years for 
the name above every name. 

Now no man ever labored more earnestly to extend the knowl- 
edge of this blessed name than did Paul. Paul was indeed a 
preacher, a herald, a witness (1 Tim. ii. 7). He counted it his 
highest honor that to him, less than the least of all saints, had 
this grace been given, that he should preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ (Eph. iii. 8). If Christ were only 
vreached, whether by him or others, whether of love or of faction, 
whether in pretense or in truth, ghe rejoiced and would rejoice 

6 
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(Phil. i. 15-18). And he was solicitous, also, that the Gospel 
should be proclaimed as widely as possible. Though he could say 
(Rom. xv. 1%), ‘‘ From Jerusalem, and round about even unto 
Illyricum, I have fully preached the Gospel of Christ,’’ yet he was 
anxious to preach in Rome also, could he get thither (Rom. i. 13), 
and he purposed to make Rome a stepping-stone for passing into 
Spain (Rom. xv. 23f.). He made it his aim to preach the Gospel 
where Christ was not already named (Rom. xv. 20); he had always 
in his thought the regions beyond (2 Cor, x. 16). And yet how 
obvious it is that this widespread proclamation of the Gospel was 
not Paul's only, nor even his chief and ultimate, aim. 

Nor was his aim merely the conversion of the greatest possible 
number of souls. The conversion of souls was an object of intense 
longing to him. He counted himself an ambassador for Christ whose 
business it was to beseech men to be reconciled to God (2 Cor. v. 20). 
His heart’s desire and prayer to God for Israel was that they 
might be saved (Rom. x. 1); and for their sakes he could wish 
that he himself were accursed from Christ (Rom. ix. 3). He be- 
came all things to all men, that he might by all means save 
some (1 Cor, ix. 22). His converts were his hope, his joy, his 
crown of rejoicing (1 Thess. 11. 19, 20). But we have only to com- 
pare Paul’s work with the work of those excellent men of our own 
day and nation who make it their specific business to secure con- 
versions—I mean those whom we eall ‘! evangelists,’ of whom 
Mr. Moody, Mr. Mills, Dr. Chapman, Mr. Yatman, may be taken 
as examples—to see how different from this and how much 
larger was Paul’s work as a missionary; to see also how im- 
possible it is to explain that work on the theory that the apostle’s 


purpose was merely to bring about the conversion of the largest 

possible number of individuals. Paul preached, indeed, and he 

longed that his preaching might be the means of salvation to his 
bas os) 5 


hearers ; and God honored his longing in making him spiritual 
father toa great multitude: but Paul accomplished, and was man- 
ifestly aiming to accomplish, something far other and more than 
this. 

Paul baptized his converts, either with his own hands, as at 
Philippi (Acts xv. 15, 33), or by the hands of his helpers, as at Cor- 
inth. For when he writes (1 Cor. i. 14ff.) to the church in the latter city 
that he thanks God that he baptized none of them but Crispus and 
Gaius and the household of Stephanas, and that Christ sent him not 
to baptize but to preach the Gospel, he does not mean that he 
neglected baptism or thought it of little importance, but only that 
he considered it subordinate to the proclamation of the truth, and 
that, in view of the factional strife which was prevailing in the 
Corinthian Church, he considered it providential that most of its 
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members had been baptized not by himself, but by his assistants. 
Paul instructed and trained his converts. Read his address to 
the elders of Ephesus (Acts xx. 18ff.), and mark his solemn attes- 
tation of the diligence and fidelity with which he had declared to 
them the whole counsel of God, warning, admonishing, and in all 
things setting them an example. And how came it, we may well 
ask in this connection, that there were in Ephesus elders whom 
Paul could snmmon to Miletus, and on whom he could lay the 
charge to feed the flock of God over which the Holy Ghost had 
made them bishops? Recall the fact that Paul made it his 
rule not to build on another’s foundation (Rom. xv. 20), or to in- 
trude into another's territory (2 Cor. x. 15), and that therefore 
the arrangements which we find prevailing in the churches founded 
by him must be credited to his authority; recall also what is 
written of him and Barnabas. on their first tour through Asia 
Minor, that ‘‘ they appointed for them elders in every church ” (Acts 


xiv. 23): and we are brought face to face with another important 


element of Paul’s activity as a missionary. He organized his con- 
verts into churches. Indeed, it is not too much to say that wherever 
Paul labored as a missionary, except perhaps in Cyprus and Athens, 
he left a church behind him. 

There were churches in Lystra, and Derbe, and Iconium, and 
Pisidian Antioch (Acts xiv. 23, xvi. 5); in Philippi, and Thessa- 
lonica, and Corinth, and Cenchrez (Rom. xvi. 1); in Ephesus and 
Troas (Acts xx. 7); in Colossse, in Hierapolis and Laodicéea (Col. 
iii. 138-16). We read of churches in Syria and Cilicia (Acts xv. 
41), churches of Asia (1 Cor. xvi. 19), churches of Galatia (Gal. 1. 
21), churches of Macedonia (2 Cor. viii. 1), churches of Achaia 
(2 Cor. viii. 23, 24). And the Pauline epistles enable us to 
understand something of the degree of development to which the 
apostle carried, or sought to carry, these churches which he 
founded. They had bishops and deacons. They had ordered 
public worship. .They observed the sacraments. They exer- 
cised discipline over their own members. They had efficient 
arrangements for the support of their own poor. They were 
able on occasion to codperate with each other in sending re- 
lief to the Christians in Judea. The duty of supporting their 
ministry, the right of the ministry to such support, was ac- 
knowledged among them, though in some cases it might be wise 
for the ministers to forego their right as Paul had done. They 
were already centres of aggressive attack upon the heathen about 
them. On his second tour Paul found the churches of Lycaonia 
increasing in number daily (Acts xvi. 5). In his first letter to the 
Corinthians, he describes (1 Cor. xiv. 23ff.) the convicting and 
converting effect of prophesying upon the heathen who should 
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come into their assembly for worship. He says that the Philip- 
pians were partakers in his labors for the defense and confirmation 
of the Gospel (Phil. i. 7). And is it not manifest, as we read the 
Acts and the epistles, that it was to the establishment of such 
churches—self-governing, self-supporting, self-extending—that the 
whole of Paul’s work as a missionary was directed? Such 
churches were the units in which he reckons the progress of the 
Gospel. To such churches he addresses his letters. And that 
which constituted his heaviest burden of responsibility was his 
daily care for all the Churches (2 Cor. xi. 28). Turn back once 
more to the address to the elders of Ephesus (Acts xx. 17ff.). Paul 
knew that his work at Ephesus was finished. He was going to 
Jerusalem ; thence he meant to go to Rome, and then on to Spain 
(Acts xix. 21; Rom. xv. 28). He had the witness of the Spirit 
that he should never see his converts in Ephesus again. He 
could not but be deeply affected at the thought; but he felt 
no question as to the propriety of thus leaving them. They were 
an organized church; they had been fully instructed in Gospel 
doctrine and duty; they had elders set over them by the Holy 
Ghost; and now they must stand alone. As the Saviour had 
said to the twelve, ‘‘ It is expedient for you that I go away,’’ so 
could Paul say to his converts in Ephesus, ‘‘And now I com- 
mend you to God, and to the word of his grace, which is able to 
build you up and give you an inheritance among all them that 
are sanctitied.’’ So he bade them farewell. 

Thus have we followed, in the light of the Great Commission, 
the labors tirst of Peter and his fellow-apostles in Judea, and then 
of Paul in Asia Minor, Macedonia and Achaia; and what is our 
conclusion as to the aim of apostolic missions? It is that the aim 
of the apostles was the establishment, in as many and as important 
centres as possible, of self-governing, self-supporting and self- 
extending churches. 

When we turn to modern missions and ask what is their aim, 
we need not be surprised if we find that this aim has not always 
been clear, definite and consistent. The apostles enjoyed a 
special degree and kind of illumination with regard to the ques- 
tions involved in the founding of the Church which has not 
been granted since their day. The modern answer to the 
query, What is the aim of missions? has been attained very 
much as individual Christians of to-day have attained their answer 
to the question, What is the aim of human life? False scents 
have been followed; partial answers have been accepted as full 


and final; subordinate aims have sometimes obscured the princi- 
pal aim. As in every other department of life, the impulse to 
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action, the action itself, has come first ; reflection as to the exact 
end to be served by action has been a later development. The 
Church in modern times has rather felt her way to her conception 
of the aim of missions than realized it distinctly from the start. 
And if this seems to be a reversal of the order of rational proce- 
dure, the answer to the criticism is that missions for evangelical 
Christianity are not so much a rational process as an instinctive and 
vital one. So far then as the earlier attempts of modern missions 
are concerned, we must deduce the aim of those who made them, 
not merely from what they may have said about it, but rather from 
what we see them to have done on heathen soil. But the question 
of aim has been emerging more and more clearly. Since Carey’s 
time missions have been carried on by organized societies, and 
men do not organize without some more or less definite conception 
of the end for which they are. to act together. 

Now it may help us to understand what has been the real, even 
though it has been sometimes the only partially comprehended aim 
of the modern mission movement, if we look first at some recent 
statements of the true and proper end of missionary effort. One of 
these is embodied in the motto of that latest development of mis- 
sionary enthusiasm, the Students’ Volunteer Movement. That motto 
is ‘* The evangelization of the world in this generation.’’ Some time 
since there appeared in the New York Independent an article under 
this caption, in which it was urged that if the thousand million 
‘* people outside of Europe, the United States, Canada and Aus- 
tralia, who know little or nothing of the Gospel,” should be 
grouped into companies of about 200,000 each, and a mission 
manned by half a dozen missionaries planted in the centre of each 
group, ‘‘ such a force as this, assisted by native Christians, could, 
without doubt, in the course of thirty-three years, tell again and 
again to every one in each group of 200,000 the facts and meaning 
of the life, death, and resurrection of the Son of God.’’ The 
article goes on to show that such a plan is practicable; that the 
men needed would be supplied by drafting for missionary service 
one in thirteen hundred of the membership of evangelical churches ; 
and the means, by a levy of a quarter of a cent per day on each 
member; and that the administrative problem of dividing the 
field and distributing the force should not be too great in this day 


of vast commercial, military and political enterprises. The writer 


of this article does not explicitly claim that the successful prosecu- 
tion of such a scheme as he proposes would be the accomplishment 
of the missionary work ; but he suggests as much when he says in 
closing that the difficulties to be overcome, while they are stupen- 
dous, are not so serious as the sin of continued disobedience to the 
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last command of Jesus. And what he suggests has been deliber- 
ately avowed and strongly urged by some’ earnest friends of 
missions, as being, if not the ultimate, at least the immediate aim 
which should take precedence of every other. Thus the accom- 
plished editor-in-chief of the Missionary Review of the World 
defines the purpose of missions to be the evangelization of the 
world (Divine Enterprise of Missions, p. 64f.). ‘* The result of mis- 
sions,” he says, “is the outgathering from the world of an elect 
Church. But this result, while it is, of course, part of God’s aim, 
is not therefore to be a part of ours. It may constitute our 
hope and expectation, but the aim of missions, so far as the Church 
is concerned, is the world’s evangelization.’’ ‘No unbiased 
reader can examine the body of instructions given to the early 
Church by the Lord Himself without observing that, first of all, 
He meant that there should be a simple heralding of good tidings, 
accompanied by a personal witness to their truth and power, and 
a consequent making of disciples; and, then, that these converts 
should be gathered into churches, baptized and further trained in 
fuller knowledge of divine truth and preparation for service. To 
confound preaching and teaching, evangelization and indoctrina- 
tion, is a mistake that is fundamental and initial. The didactic 
process is secondary and subordinate. Nor are we anywhere 
taught to wait for results... .. We are both to look and pray 
for results, but we are not to gauge our fidelity or our success, or 
our Master’s approval, by the number of converts; nor is the 
herald to wait in any one field until conversion has done its work 
before he goes to the regions beyond. Without an hour's delay, for 
any cause, on any pretext, save only to receive power from above, 
should we who believe urge on this holy crusade for God till every 
living soul has heard of Christ. This Gospel of the kingdom 
must first be preached among all nations as a witness, and then 
shall the end come. Whether these words refer to the end of 
the Jewish age in the destruction of Jerusalem, or to the end of 
the Gospel age in the second advent of the Son of Man, or to both, 
there is here indicated a vital relation which the general procla- 
ination of the Gospel bears to the consummation of God’s plan. 
He is working toward an end, and that end is conditioned on 
world-wide evangelism. The announcement of the Gospel to 
every creature is the Zoar to which the Church of God must come 
before those grand events move to consummation which at once 
bring judgment to sinners and salvation to saints.’’ 

There are many things to be said in criticism of such a concep- 
tion of the aim of missions. The late Dr. E. A. Lawrence, in his 


oF 


book entitled Modern Missions in the Hast (pp. 35, 36), summarizes 
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them as follows: (1) It ignores the time, labor, and skill required 
to present the Gospel to the heathen as a mass in such a way that 
they may even begin to understand it. (2) It ignores or decries 
that measure of responsibility which we certainly share with God 
for fruits of our labor in conversion. (3) It ignores the aim of 
Christianizing the world as well as evangelizing it, and the fact 
that this will be best and quickest accomplished through Christian 
institutions and a native ministry in each land. (4) It stands in 
the service of certain premillennial ideas with which it is consist- 
ent, while with other views it is not consistent. 

To these objections I would add: 

1. The view in ‘question is not consistent with the Great Com- 
mission as given by Matthew. In order to make it appear so, it 
is necessary to empty the expression ‘‘ make disciples ’’ (uaSq_re5w) 
of its meaning, reducing it toa mere synonym of ‘ preach the 
Gospel’? (edayyedlw), thus explaining the larger term by the 
smaller, instead of the smaller by the larger. It is necessary, too, 
to tear from their real purpose, as explicative of the words ‘‘ make 
disciples of all the nations,’’ the two participial clauses which 
follow,—‘ baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost,’’ and ‘‘ teaching them to observe all 
things whatsoever F have commanded you;’’ and to make them re- 
fer to another and later process, which is not to be so much as begun 
until the Gospel has literally been proclaimed to every creature. 

2. As this view is inconsistent with the Great Commission, it is 
equally at variance with the example of the apostles. The 
writer quoted above does indeed maintain that the primitive 
Church not only deliberately ‘‘ undertook to reach every nation 
and every creature with the proclamation of the Gospel,” but 
that she succeeded in the attempt, so that ‘‘ within thirty-five 
years after our Lord ascended, the Gospel had been carried 
throughout the known world” (Missionary Review of the World, 
1889, pp. 482, 485). As to the first of these propositions, we have 
only to recall what has already come under our notice, that both 
Peter and Paul made it their business not merely to proclaim the 
Gospel, but to baptize, organize, instruct, and edify their converts, 
to ordain elders, to order the administration of the Lord’s Supper, 
to exercise discipline, to rebuke error, and in general to establish 
stable, aggressive churches. As to the second, while we acknow]l- 
edge the zeal of the primitive Christians in making known the 
Gospel, and are rebuked for our own sluggishness, we have only 
to ask, Where is the evidence that when Paul suffered martyrdom 
the name of Jesus had ever been uttered in Britain, or in Ger- 
many, not to say in India or in China ? 
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3. This conception of the aim of foreign missions is not that 
which has inspired modern missionary endeavor and been embod- 
ied in it. Whether we think of Eliot and Brainerd among the 
Indians, of Ziegenbalg and Schwartz in Tranquebar, of Carey and 
his associates at Serampore, of Judson in Burmah, or of Morrison 
in China, it is manifest at once that not one of these pioneers was 
actuated by the purpose merely to make the widest possible 
announcement of the Gospel. Every one of these godly men shows 
that he felt himself called to a work very different, a work of 
foundation-laying. 

Eliot, for example, not only preached to the Indians about Bos- 
ton and made converts, but he organized these into churches. He 
went further. He established them in a settlement of their own at 
Natick, drafted for them a constitution based on the laws of Moses, 
and directed them in their building and farming operations. With 
almost infinite toil he translated into. their tongue a primer, cate- 
chisms, a metrical version of the Psalms, several works on 
experimental religion, such as Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted, 
and, to crown all, the Bible itself. He thought, too, that he was 
fulfilling his vocation as a missionary by preparing a grammar of 
the Indian tongue for the use of those that should labor after him. 
He lived to see eleven hundred ‘‘ praying Indians,’’ organized into. 
six churches, presided over by their own officers and served by 
twenty-four native preachers. With these facts put the conviction 
which he expresses ina letter to Increase Mather, that ‘‘ God is 
wont ordinarily to convert nations and peoples by some of their 
own countrymen,’’ and it becomes clear what was the conception 
of missions which dominated John Eliot. It was so also with 
Brainerd. No man, it is true, ever burned with a more fervent 
evangelistic zeal. His course was brief. It was only three years 
from the time he began his work for the Delawares on the site of 
the city of Easton till he died in the house of Jonathan Edwards 
in Northampton. And yet he gave part of that time to estab- 
lishing a colony of Indians at Crosswicks in New Jersey. Here 
he stimulated them to begin agriculture, employed a schoolmaster 
for them, and twice a week drilled the children in the Assembly's 
Catechism. Ziegenbalg and Pliitschau, the pioneers of the Danish- 
Halle mission to Tranquebar, while they were zealous evangelists, 
were also from the beginning far more. They opened schools, set 
up a printing- press—the first mission press in India—and _trans- 
lated into Tamil the whole of the New Testament and part of the 
Old. The work was completed by Schwartz, who in his turn 
translated the Scriptures into Telugu also. Schwartz was above 
all things a preacher. Ife believed that preaching should be the 
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chief work of a missionary ; and yet he thought it needful to give 
much time to the establishment and maintenance of schools and to 
catechising. 

As I have already intimated, it is from the time of Carey that 
the modern mission enterprise begins to be, so to speak, conscious 
of itself and of its own aims and motives. This was plainly provi- 
dential, for only so could organized missionary effort become pos- 
sible. We see now why God allowed the indifference and unbelief 
of Carey’s associates to keep him back for six years from going 
forth in person as a missionary to the heathen. In those years of 
prayer and study his conceptions of the work to be done at home 
and abroad were clarified and settled, and the success that crowned 
his efforts at last was the success that so often comes to an earnest 
man who has thought through a difficult problem. The resolution 
taken by the Baptist Ministers’ Meeting at Kettering was taken 
‘* agreeably to what is recommended in Brother Carey’s late publi- 
cation ’’ on the subject of the propagation of the Gospel among 
the heathen. ‘“ Brother Carey’s late publication’’ was his famous 
Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians to use Means for the 
Conversion of the Heathens. In that treatise Carey thus out- 
lines his conception of the work missionaries are called to do: 
“They must take every opportunity of doing them [?.e., the 
heathen] good, and laboring and travelling night and day, they 
must instruct, exhort and rebuke with all long-suffering and anx- 
ious desire for them, and above all must be instant in prayer for 
the effusion of the Holy Spirit upon the people of their charge. 
It might likewise be of importance, if Ged should bless their labors,. 
for them to encourage any appearances of gifts amongst the people 
of their charge; if such should be raised up, many advantages 
would be derived from their knowledge of the language and cus- 
toms of their countrymen; and their change of conduct would 
give great weight to their ministrations ’’ (Smith’s Life of William 
Carey, pp. 89, 40). 

In the ‘‘Form of Agreement’’ entered into by the mission- 
aries at Serampore in 1805, when Carey had been eleven years 
in India and had for five years been associated with Marshman 
and Ward, the aims which these devoted men had in view 
are more fully set forth. After binding themselves to strive 
after a right estimate of the value of the soul and a due sense of 
the needs of the heathen around them; to use all diligence, on 
the one hand, in acquainting themselves with the religious views 
of the natives, and, on the other, in avoiding every ground 
needless offense ; to improve every opportumity of presenting the 
truth, and to make Christ crucified the great theme of their preach- 
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ing,—they add: ‘‘Another important part of our work is to build up, 
and watch over, the souls that may be gathered, to press the great 
principles of the Gospel upon the minds of the converts until they 
be thoroughly settled and grounded in the foundation of their hope 
towards God. We must be willing to spend some time with them 
daily, if possible, in this work. We must have much patience 
with them, though they may grow very slowly in the divine 
knowledge. . . . . Another part of our work is the forming of the 
native brethren to usefulness, fostering every kind of genius and 
cherishing every gift and grace in them. In this respect we can 
scarcely be too lavish of our attention to their improvement. It is 
only by means of native preachers that we can hope for the uni- 
versal spread of the Gospel throughout this immense continent. It 
is absolute duty to cherish native gifts and send forth as many 
native preachers as possible... . . Still further to strengthen the 
cause of Christ in this country, and, as far as in our power, to give 
it permanent establishment, even when the efforts of Kuropeans 
may fail, we think it our duty, as soon as possible, to advise the 
native brethren who may be formed into separate churches, to 
choose their pastors and deacons from among their own country- 
men, that the word may be statedly preached and the ordinances 
administered in every church by the native minister, as much as 


possible, without the interference of the missionary of the district, 
who will constantly superintend their affairs, give them advice in 
cases of order and discipline, and correct any errors into which 
they may fall, and who, joying and beholding their order and the 
steadfastness of their faith, may direct his efforts continually to 
the planting of new churches in other places, and to the spread of 
the Gospel throughout his district as much as is in his power. 


, Under the divine blessing, if, in the course of a few years, 
a number of native churches be thus established, from them the 
word of God may sound out even to the extremities of India, and 
numbers of preachers being raised up, may form a boly of native 
inissionaries inured to the climate, acquainted with the customs, 
language, modes of speech, and reasoning of the inhabitants ; able 
to become perfectly familiar with them, to enter their houses, to 
live upon their food, to sleep with them or under a tree; and who 
may travel from one end of the country to the other almost with- 
out any expense. These churches will be in no danger of falling 
into errors or disorders because the whole of their affairs will be 
constantly superintended by a European missionary. The advan- 
tages of this plan are so evident that to carry it into complete 
effect ought to be oug continued concern. That we may discharge 
the important duty of watching over these infant churches when 
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formed, and of urging them to maintain a steady discipline, to hold 
forth the clear and cheering light of evangelical truth in this 
region and shadow of death, and to walk in all respects as those 
who have been called out of darkness into marvelous light, we 
should continually go to the Source of all grace and strength; for 
if to become the shepherd of a single church be a most solemn 
and weighty charge, what must it be to watch over a number of 
churches just raised from heathenism and placed at a distance from 
each other?” (Smith’s Life, p. 444ff.). 

Such were the conceptions of the Serampore brotherhood as 
to the aim to be pursued. That they kept this aim steadily in view 
is witnessed by the whole of their wonderful work of organization. 
They planted stations northward to Assam and Bhootan, eastward 
to Burmah, Java and the Celebes, up the Ganges valley to Delhi, 
and across the peninsula to Surat on the west coast. They created 
schools which in 1818 numbered one hundred and twenty-six, and 
contained ten thousand boys ; they made a beginning also in the edu- 
cation of Hindu women; and they crowned their educational system 
with a Christian college. They translated and printed the Bible, 
in whole or in part, in thirty-six languages and dialects of India. 

Now it may fairly be said that the view of Carey and his asso- 
ciates as outlined above has dominated modern Protestant 
missions. Judson, for example, in his first years in Burmah, said 
he would die content if he could see the Bible translated into 
Burmese and a church of a hundred members gathered. The 
American Board in 1856 declared that ‘‘ if we resolve the end of 
missions into its simplest elements, we shall find that it embraces 
(1) the conversion of lost men ; (2) organizing them into churches ; 
(3) giving these churches a competent. native ministry; and (4) 
conducting them to the stage of independence and (in most cases) 
self-propagation ’’ (Missionary Tracts, No. 15, ‘‘ Outline of Mis- 
sionary Policy,’’ p. 5). Six years later the Board proved its con- 
victions by withdrawing its missionaries from the Sandwich 
Islands. In 1877 the Church Missionary Society in a ‘ Brief 
View of Principles’? (quoted by Dr. Theodor Christlieb in his 
Protestant Foreign Missions, p. 63) said: ‘‘All evangelistic 
efforts are to aim, first at the conversion of individual souls, and, 
secondly, though contemporaneously, at the organization of the 
permanent native church, self-supporting, self-governing, seli- 
extending.’’ In 1880 Dr. Christlieb himself wrote (Protestant 
Foreign Missions, p. 63): ‘‘ The important question whether the 


object of a mission should be simply the conversion of individuals 
or the Christianization of whole nations, will be, nay is already, 
decided from the practice and experience of all the present socie- 
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ties, as well as in the history of missions during the first century. 
It is not a question here as to this or that, but as to one after the 
other. According to the apostolic example, the whole spirit and 
character of a people brought under Christian influence must be 
cleansed, renewed, and fructified, through the conversion of one 
individual after another, if the leavening power of the Gospel is to 
permeate public and social life. But for this process, the only sure 
and solid basis lies in the formation of individual churches of 
believers, as centres of new light and life from God, ‘ well-rooms’ 
of regenerating power for the whole people.’’ In January, 1893, 
the first ‘‘ Interdenominational Conference of Foreign Missionary 
Boards and Societies in the United States and Canada’’ was held 
in New York city, a conference at which were present sixty-eight 
missionaries and officers of mission Boards, representing twenty. 
three societies. At this conference one of the secretaries of the 
American Board concluded a paper on ‘‘ The Relative Importance 
of Evangelistic Work in Relation to other Forms of Effort ’’? with 
the following statement, which, so far from being challenged, was 
rather confirmed by each of seven speakers who took part in the 
ensuing discussion: ‘‘ The first, the deepest, the most enduring 
purpose of all missionary work is to bring the Gospel home to 
human hearts and lives and to develop self-supporting and self- 


directing churches who will extend this blessing until all nations 
are full of the knowledge and faith of Jesus Christ. All forms of 
labor are subservient to this end, and when it is reached the work 
is done’’ (Report of First Interdenominational Conference, etc., 
p. 36). 


COMPARISON OF APOSTOLIC AND MODERN MOTIVEs. 


Let us turn now from the comparison with regard to aim to that 
with respect to motive. When we ask what were the springs of 
motive which inspired and sustained the apostles in their work, so 
vast, so difficult, so fraught with danger, of planting, in all the 
great centres of the Roman empire, living, self-propagating 
churches, we must remind ourselves, first, that in a certain sense 
missions are a vital function of Christianity, are included in its very 
nature as a glad tidings, a spiritual and universal religion; and 
therefore it might have been expected that, without any command 
on the part of Christ, and even without any distinct realization of 
motive on the part of the early Church, an attempt would have 
been made to impart to others the blessings of the Gospel. The 
apostles, after the resurrection and Pentecost, were like the four 
leprous men who made the discovery that the Syrians had fled 
from before Samaria and left behind them rich supply for the 
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famine of the beleaguered city. The news was too good to keep. 
‘We cannot but speak the things which we have seen and 
heard,’’ said the apostles. A Gospel of salvation—a salvation 
based on the finished work of the Son of God, a salvation condi- 
tioned simply on faith, a salvation to be realized by the power of 
the Holy Spirit now poured out—faith in such a Gospel told itself. 
It needed no express command of Christ, nor any formal vote of 
the Church. But by the same spontaneous impulse which led 
Andrew to tell Peter and Philip to tell Nathaniel of the new-found 
Saviour, ‘‘ those that were scattered abroad on the persecution 
that arose about Stephen,’’ and indeed all the early Christians, 
went everywhere preaching the Word. And it is upon the basis 
of this spontaneous, joyful, almost unconscious witnessing that we 
must explain much of the wide diffusion of the Gospel in the 
apostolic age. Made light in the Lord, these first Christians shed 
light; made salt, they imparted their savor; not so much in 
response to conscious motive as because they could not do other- 
wise. 

But the sacred cause of missions would not have been safe had 
it rested upon no other basis than this inherent tendency of the 
Gospel to become, as it were, ‘‘ self-sowing.’? When controversies 
arose within the church and thus drew in her attention upon her- 
self; when persecution arose from without and the very avowal of 
Christian faith exposed to death ; when the first joyful feeling of 
new-found treasure had passed away; other motives would be 
needed, And such were given, and it is plain that the apostles 
realized them and were moved by them. 

And the first of these was obedience to the command of Christ. 
I have already called attention to the evidences of the deep im- 
pression made upon the eleven by the Great Commission, to the 
repeated echoes of it in the language of the apostles as reported in 
the Acts. The sense of having received from Christ a definite 
command, of having been charged by him with a definite duty, 
appears in their whole conduct. ‘‘ We are his witnesses of these 
things ’’ (Acts v.32). ‘‘ We ought to obey God rather than men ”’ 
(Acts v. 29). ‘‘ He charged us to preach unto the people and to 
testify that this is he that is ordained of God to be Judge of quick 
and dead’’ (Peter to Cornelius, Acts x. 42). So the eleven 
explain the zeal and boldness with which they proclaimed the 
truth. So was it with Paul also; it was because he could not be 
‘« disobedient to the heavenly vision’? which he saw and the com- 
mission which accompanied it that he ‘‘ declared to them of 
Damascus first, and at Jerusalem and throughout all the country 
of Judea and also to the Gentiles that they should repent and turn 
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to God’’ (Acts xxvi. 19). So strong was this sense of acting 
under a divine commission that he seemed to himself to have been 
created and saved only for the accomplishment of this one work of 
preaching the Gospel. He was ‘‘ separated unto the Gospel of 
God,’’ even ‘‘ from his mother’s womb’ (Rom. i. 1; Gal. i. 15). 
God had called him by His grace and revealed His Son in him just 
in order that he might preach Christ among the heathen (Gal. i. 
16). He had “ received grace and apostleship unto obedience of 
faith among all nations *’ (Rom. i. 5). He ‘‘ counted not his life 
dear unto himself if he might finish his course with joy and the 
ministry which he had received from the Lord Jesus to testify the 
Gospel of the grace of God’’ (Acts xx. 24). There was mighty 
power in such convictions of direct command from. Christ. As 
long as that command and the promise that went with it rang 
thus in their ears, these first missionaries rose superior to difficul- 
ties, hardships, perils, opposition of men. ‘‘ Christus vult’’? made 
them heroes to attempt and suffer, and clothed them with a noble 
persistency to which victory was sure. 

And not only obedience to Christ, but love to Christ, zeal fur 
His honor, for the extension of His Church, the triumph of His 
kingdom, was one of the motives that underlay apostolic missions. 
By faith beholding Him exalted to the right hand of God, they 
burned to see Him throned in the faith and love of men. Sure 
that to Him belonged all the splendid promises made in tine Old 
Testament to the Messiah, they were filled with holy zeal to bring 
about the fulfillment of these predictions. Believing that to Jesus 


had been given a name above every name, they could not rest until 


to Him every knee should bow. The eleven ‘‘ rejoiced that they 
were counted worthy to suffer shame for His name ’’ (Acts v. 41). 
Paul ‘* took pleasure in persecutions and distresses for Christ’s 
sale *’ (2 Cor. xii. 10), He had but one ambition: it was that 
Christ might be magnified in his body, whether by life or by death 
(Phil. i. 20). And Paul was moved by zeal for God as well as for 
Christ. That jealousy for God’s honor which made him at first a 
persecutor was not rooted out by his conversion ; it was but purged 
and quickened. And thus it came to pass that the very sins and 
idolatries of the heathen were fuel to the flame of his missionary 
impulse. He could not bear that men should ‘‘ turn the glory of 
the incorruptible God into a lie and worship and serve the creature 
more than the Creator who is blessed forever ’’ (Rom. i. 22, 23). 
His spirit was provoked within him at Athens when he beheld the 
city full of idols, and realized anew that men could ‘ think that 
the Godhead was lilxe to gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and device of man’’ (Acts xvi. 16, 29). 
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And lastly the apostles, Paul in particular, were moved to mis- 
sionary effort by compassion for a world perishing in sin. To their 
eyes the world was lost, and the only hope lay in the Gospel. Jew 
and Gentile alike had sinned and alike were without excuse (Rom. 
iii. 9). The one had sinned against the law and would be judged 
by it; the other had sinned without the law, and would perish with- 
out law (Rom. ii. 12). They saw men dead in trespasses and sins, 
alienated from God, without God and without hope (Phil. i. 2, 12). 
The Gentiles particularly were living in the lusts of the flesh, were 
obedient to Satan, were steeped in foul vices and idolatries. And 
against all such ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, the wrath 
of God was denounced—tribulation and wrath, indignation and an- 
guish upon every soul that did evil (Rom. ii. 9). Jews and Gentiles 
alike were by nature children of wrath (Eph. ii. 3). And from 
this divine wrath there was but one way of escape, and that 
through missions. Only if they should call on the name of the 
Lord could they be saved; but how could they call on Him of 
whom they had not heard or how hear without a preacher (Rom. 
x. 13ff.). Beside that figure which ever stood before their thought, 
the figure of their Master with outstretched hand that said, ‘‘ Go, 
preach,” they ever saw another, with hand outstretched, not in 
command, but in appeal,—the figure that Paul saw across the 
narrow strait; they heard the voice that cried ‘‘ Come! help!” ; 
and moved by divine compassion they hastened forth to answer 
that appeal. 

Now it will need but little argument to make it plain that these 
motives that inspired the apostles—regard for the command of 
Christ, love to Christ and zeal for His honor and for the glory of 
God in Christ, and compassion for perishing souls—have also been, 
and are to-day, the great springs of the modern missionary enter- 
prise. However the pioneers of that enterprise were misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted by their fellows—and there have never 
been lacking successors of those who accused John Eliot of being 
actuated by personal ambition, or looked on Carey as Festus did 
on Paul, as beside himself—yet they themselves had tie testimony 
of a good conscience as to their motives. Let them answer for 
themselves: ‘* God,’’ said Eliot, ‘‘ first put into my heart a com- 
passion for the poor souls of these Indians and a desire to teach 
them to know Christ and to bring them into His kingdom.’’ ‘‘ Be 
thou mine, Lord Jesus, and I will be thine, ’? was the prayer and 
vow of Zinzendorf as a child. ‘‘ I have but one passion; it is 
He, He alone,” was the motto of his manhood. ‘‘ Is not the com- 
mand given to the apostles to teach all nations obligatory on all 
succeeding generations of ministers, seeing that the accompany- 
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ing promise is of equal extent ?”’—this was the question which 
Carey proposed for discussion by the Baptist Ministers’ Meeting at 
Northampton in 1786, and which brought upon him the rebuke of 
the chairman, that he was ‘‘a miserable enthusiast for asking 
such a question.” 

‘¢ The importance of spending our time for God alone,’’ so Carey 
wrote to his father when announcing his resolve to go to India, ‘‘ is 
the principal theme of the Gospel. To be devoted like a sacrifice 
to holy uses is the great business of a Christian. I consider myself 
as devoted to the service of God alone, and now I am to realize 
my professions’? (Smith's Life of William Carey, p. 61). 

‘* In order to be prepared for our great and solemn work,’’ so 
ran the first article of the famous Serampore Agreement, ‘‘ it is 
absolutely necessary that we set an infinite value upon immortal 
souls ; that we often endeavor to affect our minds with the dreadful 
loss sustained by an unconverted soul launched into eternity. It 


7 


becomes us to fix in our minds the awful doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, and to realize frequently the inconceivably awful condi- 
tion of this vast country, lying in the arms of the wicked one. 

. We are apt to shox our exertions in a warm climate, but 
we val do well to fix it always in our minds that all around us 
are perishing, and that we incur a dreadful woe if we proclaim not 
the glad tidings of salvation’’ (/bid., p. 442). 

‘* Some one asked me not long ago,’’ said Judson, in an address 
delivered in this country, ‘‘ whether faith or love influenced me 
most in going to the heathen. I thought of it awhile, and at 
length concluded that there was in me but little of either. But in 
thinking of what did influence me, I remembered a time, out in 
the woods back of Andover Seminary, when I was almost dis- 
heartened. Everything looked dark. No one had gone out from 
this country. The way was not open. The field was far distant, 
and in an unhealthy climate. I knew not whatto do. Allat once 
that ‘‘ last command ’’ seemed to come to my heart directly from 
heaven. I could doubt no longer, but determined on the spot to 
obey it at all hazards for the sake of pleasing the Lord Jesus 
Christ’? (Life of Adoniram Judson, by his son Edward Judson, p. 
474). ‘* May God forgive all those who forsake us in our ex- 
tremity,’’ wrote the same great missionary at the close of an appeal 
for new men for Burmah. ‘‘ May He save them all. But surely, 
if any sin will lie with crushing weight on the trembling, shrinking 
soul, when grim death draws near; if any sin will clothe the brow 
of the final Judge with an angry frown, withering up the last hope 
of the condemned in irremediable, everlasting despair, it is the sin 
of turning a deaf ear to the plaintive ery of ten millions of im- 
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mortal beings, who by their darkness and misery, cry day and 
night, ‘ Come to our rescue, ye bright sons and daughters of Amer- 
ica; come and save us, for we are sinking into hell!’ ” (Lbid., p. 
310). 

‘* It is something to be a missionary,’ says Livingstone in his 
Missionary Sacrifices, ‘‘ it is something to be a follower, how- 
ever feeble, in the wake of the Great Teacher and only Model 
Missionary that has ever appeared among men; and now that He 
is Head over all things, King of kings and Lord of lords, what 
commission is equal to that which the missionary holds from 
Him? ... . The missionary is a harbinger of the good time 
coming. When he preaches the Gospel to a tribe which has long 
sat in darkness, the signs of the coming of the Son of Man are 
displayed. The glorious Sun of Righteousness is near the horizon. 
He is the Herald of the dawn, for come He will whose night it is 
to reign, and what a prospect appears when we think of the 
golden age which has not been, but yet must come! Messiah has 
sat on the Mill of Zion for eighteen hundred years. He has long 
been expecting that His enemies shall be made His footstool ; and 
may not we expect, too, and lift up our heads, seeing the redemp- 
tion of the world draweth nigh?’’ (Blaikie’s Personal Life of 
David Livingstone, p. 478). 


Whom else would you hear strike the full chord of missionary 
motive? Would it be Duff in impassioned eloquence before the 
Scottish General Assembly? Would it be Mackay from the 
shores of Lake Nyassa, or Gilmour from the dust-swept plains of 
Mongolia? Would it be Paton, as many readers of this Review 


must have heard him three years ago, turning aside from the most 
thrilling story of perils or triumphs, to utter with melting tender- 
ness the name of Jesus? Call whom you will, and still you will 
find the bond that binds him to his work a threefold cord—obedi- 
ence to Christ, love to Christ and love to men. And these three 
find their unity in Christ Himself. ‘‘ My intercourse with mis- 
sionaries of all kinds in all countries,’ wrote Dr. Lawrence 
(Modern Missions in the East, p. 41ff.), on his return from a tour of 
twenty months through mission lands, ‘‘ has convinced me of the great 
diversity of their motives. They vary according to temperament, 
training, theology, environment. Men come to Christ from differ- 
ent motives; they go out on His work with different motives ; 
there are motives that look Godward and motives that look man- 
ward. But all are but varied manifestations of the one supreme 
motive, which is the common source of all. That source, the 
motive of all motives, is the great theanthropic impulse that is 
born of contact with Christ. The main source of missions is not, 


‘ 
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strictly speaking, in any motive at all, but in a motor, in Christ 
Himself as author, operator, and energizer of all divine vitalities and 
activities. Christ is the one motive power. Not the command of 
Christ, not the love of Christ, not the glory of God, not the peril, 
or guilt, or possibilities of souls, no one of these alone is the 


great constraining force, but Christ Himself 


PRINCETON, N. J. CHALMERS MARTIN. 





VII. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 
LUTHER AND RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 


Ir is certainly with no feeling of satisfaction that we affirm that Luther 
taught the lawfulness of putting men to death on account of their religion. 
In taking this ground, we are aware that we run counter to the prevalent 


belief among Protestants of all denominations. But the evidence we can 
give of our position is only too clear and complete. Perhaps it might 
be truthfully affirmed that none of the Reformers of the sixteenth century 
protested so vehemently against religious intolerance as Luther did. But 
we think it might also with equal truth be maintained that none of them 
has expressed himself so strongly in its favor. No one could suspect the 
late Dr. Schaff of wishing to make Luther shine in unmerited glory to the 
disparagement of the Reformers of his native country, Switzerland. 
Yet in the sixth volume of his Church History, in the interesting 
he 
declares that ‘‘ Luther was the most advanced among the Reformers in 
the ideas of toleration and liberty,’’ and quotes several noble utterances 
of his against the use of force in religion. The last, written in 1528, is 
in these words: ‘‘ I can in no way admit that false teachers should be 
put to death; it is enough that they should be banished.’’ From this 
declaration Dr. Schaff maintains that Luther approved of the punish- 
ment of false teachers or heretics only to the extent of banishment, but 
no further (p. 60). This, too, is the view of Késtlin.* 

Unfortunately the Luther of 1543 was not the Luther of 1528, who 
would ‘‘ in no way admit that false teachers should be put to death.’’ 
At the later period of his life the violence could hardly be exceeded 
with which he urged that the sword of persecution should be employed 
against false teachers and blasphemers among the Jews. And we may be 
sure that Luther, if he had lived long enough to learn the blasphemy of 
Servetus, would have counseled the exercise of like severity towards the: 
man who could call the Trinity adored by ordinary Christians ‘‘ a three-. 
headed Cerberus. ”’ 

It was in the year 1543 that Luther published the treatise entitled 
‘« Von den Juden und ihren Liigen” (On the Jews and Their Lies). 
Good would it have been for his reputation if this work had never 
appeared. There is a lamentable difference between the sentiments. 


preliminary chapter on ‘‘ Protestantism and Religious Liberty,’ 


* See a letter from Késtlin in Schaff’s Church Iistory, Vol. vii, p. 705. 
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expressed in it and those we find in Luther’s earlier writings, respecting 
the way in which the Jews should be treated. From this melancholy 
production of his pen, as contained in volume xx of Walch’s edition 
of Luther’s Siimmt/liche Schriften, our quotations are taken. In column 
2476, Luther, speaking of the Jews, says that it is our guilt that we 
do not avenge the innocent blood which they have shed and put them to 
death : ‘‘ So ist auch unser Schuld, dass wir das grosse unschuldige Blut 
so sie... . vergossen . . . . nicht riichen, sie nicht todtschlagen.”’ 
The innocent blood that we are to avenge with death is that of our Lord 
(for the crime of whose crucifixion Luther would punish the Jews of his 
own time), and that of Christians shed by Jews for three centuries after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and that of children which Luther 
believed Jews were still in the habit of shedding. Luther’s wrath 
against the Jews was so dreadful that he would not allow them to live in 
comfortable houses. He would have their houses destroyed, and have 
them reduced to the condition of such miserable vagrants as the Gypsies. 
He would allow them only to have the shelter of a roof over their heads, 
or to put up in stables instead of houses, that they might by bitter experi- 
ence know that they were in the misery and bondage of which they were 
accustomed to complain incessantly before God (col. 2479). In the 
same column he counsels that their Rabbis should be forbidden to teach 


“ce 


on the pain of death: ‘* dass man ihren Rabbinen bei Leib und Leben 
verbiete, hinfort zu lehren.’’ He would have the Jews deprived of all 
their money and jewels, part of which he would have applied to the 


support of worthy converts (col. 2480). He would have the Germans 


deal with the Jews as they were dealt with in France, Spain, Bohemia 
a ’ i , 


and other countries (col. 2483). How cruelly they were treated in 
these lands does not need to be told. Nothing stirred our spirit within us 
more than to read the profane mockery and filthiness which Luther 
indulges in towards the man who would treat Jews with courtesy and 
benevolence. Here hislanguage is too indecent to be repeated. We 
dare give only the concluding part of his ridicule of such a man: ‘‘ He 
is a perfect Christian, full of works of mercy for which Christ will reward 
him at the last dav with the Jews in the eternal fire of hell’’ (col. 
2491)! He says again that ‘‘ we are damned eternally with them’’ if 
we endure their blasphemy against Christ (col. 2499). He would have 
taken away from the Jews all their books, prayer books, Thalmuds, and 
even the whole Bible; he would not Jet them keep a leaf of it (col. 
2500). Nor would he restrict the penalty of death to their Rabbis. 
He teaches of the Jews in general, that ‘‘ in our country they should be 
forbidden publicly to praise God, to give thanks, to pray, to teach, on 
pain of losing their lives’? (bey Verlust Leibes und Lebens) (col. 2501). 
Luther charges rulers ‘‘ to burn the synagogues of the Jews, to forbid 
everything that he had mentioned, to compel them to work, to treat 
them with all unmercifulness (nach aller Unbarmherzigkeit), as Moses 
did in the wilderness and slew three thousand that the whole mass might 
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not perish ’’ (col. 2509). Luther concludes his counsels as to the way 
in which the Jews should be treated by saying that if the sharp measures 
which he had recommended should prove futile, ‘‘ we must hunt them 
away like mad dogs in order that we may not be partakers of their 
abominable blasphemy and of all vices, and deserve with them the wrath 
of God and be damned.’’ Then, like a man well pleased with himself 
for the excellent Christian counsels he had given, he adds, ‘‘ I have 
done my duty; let every one see how he does his’’ (col. 2509). 

In the face of such utterances of Luther it is extraordinary that any 
scholarly and candid biographer of the reformer should deny that he 
taught the lawfulness of putting men to death for the sake of religion. 
On flagrant blasphemers, such as he held the Jews to be, he would 
assuredly have not been satisfied with the infliction of a less severe retri- 
bution. His language is only too plain and unequivocal. It proves, 
too, how unjust it is to the other reformers to represent them as of a 
more sanguinary and persecuting disposition than Luther. It is not 
merely Lutherans who thus extol him at the expense of men who were 
certainly possessed of as mild and tolerant a spirit as he. We boldly 
affirm that neither Melanchthon, nor Zwingli, nor Calvin could have 
wielded a pen dipped in such bitter gall and uncharitableness as Luther 
employed when he composed the treatise from which we have made our 
quotations. And we could have taken from it other passages quite as 
shocking as those which we have ventured to bring forward. Luther 
could be at one time the champion of religious liberty in the widest sense. 
And so could Jeremy Taylor. But they could both discard the principles 
which they once maintained so conspicuously. 

Walch, the honest biographer of the reformer, in apologizing for the 
faults of Luther, bids us remember that he was a man. Both sacred 
and profane history surprises us by exhibiting great men pitiably failing 
at times to exemplify the very excellency for which they had received 
the just commendation of God and man. We must not suffer the trans- 
cendent services of Luther as a reformer to blind us to the serious blem- 
ishes which he displayed, especially in his later years. We are to render 
to him impartial justice. With all his faults we must love and honor 
him. But neither he, nor any other of the reformers, was able to cast 
off every prejudice inherited from the middle ages. If Protestantism 
depended on the infallibility of Luther or Calvin, its doom had been 
long since sealed. But we Protestants can afford to acknowledge and 
condemn their errors, while we hold fast the grand evangelical doctrines 
which they set forth, The Word of the Lord, on which alone we, build, 
endureth forever. But when Roman Catholic prelates in America openly 
appear as advocates of entire religious freedom for all denominations, 
they virtually renounce the proud boast that their Church is unchange- 
able. That the pronunciamentos of popes and the acts of councils have 
been opposed to the toleration of heretics is matter of notoriety. The 
theology which those studying for the Roman Catholic priesthood are still 
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taught inculeates the punishment of heretics. Thomas Aquinas, in a 
passage cited by Dr. Schaff (Ch. Hist., vi, p. 55), has laid down the 
doctrine that ‘‘ heretics can not only be excommunicated, but justly 
slain.’’ Now the Angelic Doctor, as Thomas is called, is the theologian 
whose writings the present Pope Leo XIII has most strongly commended. 
But we do not expect to find the pope acknowledge that his predecessors 
and Thomas Aquinas, and Roman Catholic theologians as a body, were 
men, and as such erred in the views which they expressed on religious 
toleration. 


Pirrspureu, Pa, Duntop Moore. 


THE POWERS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Tre question of the constitutional powers of the General Assembly, 
and of the relation as to authority in which that judicatory stands to the 
other judicatories of the Church, is one which is constantly raised. It 
came to the front in the clash between New York Presbytery and the 
Assembly; and the principle of it is involved in the position which was 
taken in the Vrooman ease, in the Synod of Illinois, by the counsel for 
the Chicago Presbytery, that the Presbytery is the exclusive judge of 
the qualifications of its members. 

In a discussion in New York Presbytery, a member was reported as 
having ‘‘ declared that the Presbytery was the unit and the creator of the 
General Assembly. The General Assembly had, it was true, certain pow- 
ers, but these powers were given by consent of the lower body.’’ Noth- 
ing could be more at variance with our constitutional history. Those 
who were at the Saratoga Assembly of 1890 will remember that the 
whole question was discussed on the first report of the Committee on 
Methods of Effecting Changes in the Constitution of the Church, by 
President Patton, George Junkin, Esq., Dr. H. J. Van Dyke, Gen. J. 
A. Beaver, Dr. T. A. Hoyt, and the writer. Dr. Van Dyke took the 
position just alluded to, going so far as to deny to the Assembly any and 
all legislative power. It fell to my lot to answer him. He did me the 
rare honor to say that my speech convinced him of his error, adding that 
I was the only man who had ever shown him in controversy that he was 
wrong. And he went into the enlarged committee, on which he and I 
were placed, and voted with me, against his speech. Such a course was 
most honorable in one who was as able and straightforward and persistent 
in his conscientious views as Dr. Van Dyke was. 

A plain statement of facts is sometimes the strongest argument. The 
speech which so completely changed Dr. Van Dyke’s position was largely 
of that kind; and the facts at the basis of it are the following: 

‘« The Presbytery ’’ (so it called itself; not ‘‘ the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia,’’ or any other place, though the heading of the printed volume 


of Minutes does so entitle it) which was formed in 1706 and represented 
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the whole Church in the colonies, divided in 1716 into three ‘‘ subordi- 
nate meetings or Presbyteries,’’ and became itself a Synod. Its adjourning 
minute that year said: ‘‘ Our next meeting being appointed asa Synod ;”’ 
and ‘* Ordered, that the business of further overtures be continued to be 
brought to our next annual Synod,’’ and ‘‘ Adjourned till the third 
Tuesday of September, in the year 1717 ’’—the date of the opening of 
the Synod. Then in the opening session in 1717, the meeting of the 
Presbytery the preceding year was called a meeting of the Synod. 
Hence the general Presbytery simply changed its name; and powers 
which it had exercised as a Presbytery were afterwards exercised by the 


Synod, as well as by the subordinate local Presbyteries which it had cre- 
ated; and it was the Synod which, in 1729, without submitting the 
question to the Presbyteries, adopted the Confession of Faith and the 
Catechisms as the doctrinal standards of the Church. That first act, 
adopting any part of the Constitution of the Church, was not by the 
Presbyteries, but by the Synod—the supreme judicatory. 


Then, in 1788, after several years’ consideration, the Synod having 
reconstructed the Presbyteries, constituted out of itself four subordinate 
Synods, and transformed itself into the General Assembly; and at the 
same time, in virtue of its own inherent power, amended the Confession 
of Faith, and adopted it, as amended, and the Form of Government and 
the Book of Discipline, ‘‘ as the Constitution of the Presbyterian Church 
”? It also appointed a committee to prepare a revision of a 
chapter of the Directory for Worship, to be reported to the Assembly 
and ‘‘ finally enacted by it.’’ There was no overturing of the Constitu- 
tion to the Presbyteries, no voting by them on it, though in 1787 the 
proposed draught had been printed for ‘‘ consideration by the Presbyteries 
apd the churches under their care.’’ The thirteen colonies which 


in America. 


entered the Federal Union were independent powers. They came 
together in a convention which framed the Constitution, and the instru- 
ment was submitted to the different legislatures for adoption. Nothing of 
the kind can be found in our ecclesiastical history. There was no 
‘* constitutional convention ’’ called; no submission to Presbyteries; no 
adopting action by Presbyteries. The Synod, self-transforming into the 
General Assembly, did the whole work. Hence the different principle 
of interpretation which must be applied to the Federal Constitution 
and to our ecclesiastical Constitution. 

The only way in which the force of this fact is attempted to be broken 
is by the statement that all the Presbyteries, and all their ministerial mem- 
bers, and an elder from each church had the right to be in the Synod; and 
hence the vote of the Synod was really the votes of the Presbyteries. An 
odd shift that! Some of the present Synods still are, all were until recent 
years, constituted in the same way. If an overture proposing a constitu- 
tional change were transmitted to the Presbyteries, would the vote of an 
undelegated Synod be considered the votes of its Presbyteries? More- 
over, as a fact, the Synod of 1788, which adopted the Constitution, 
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contained only twenty-eight of the 184 ministers, and elders from nine of 
the 435 congregations that were in the Church. And of the sixteen 
Presbyteries that were under the Synod, seven were not. represented in it 
at all. 

In adopting the Constitution, however, the Synod-Assembly, by its 
own voluntary and plenary act, limited the future exercise of its power, 
by the provision that before overtures or regulations proposed to be estab- 
lished as constitutional rules should be obligatory on the churches, they 
should be transmitted to the Presbyteries and receive the approval of at 
least a majority of them; and by the provision that the Constitution 
should be amended only on the proposition of two-thirds of the Presby- 
teries, and enactment by the Assembly. Over and over again the 
Assembly is recognized as the, and the only, enacting body. 

These are the historical and constitutional facts. The principles in- 
volved in them are clear. 

1. The body which represents the whole Church—not any of the 
fractional parts of it—is the supreme and legislative power of the Church: 
the General Assembly, not the subordinate and local Presbyteries. 

2. The General Assembly—not the subordinate Presbyteries—is the 
legal successor of the General Synod and of the General Presbytery. 

3. The Constitution of the Church was a grant of powers downwards, 
not upwards—from the supreme Assembly to the Synods and Presbyteries, 
not from the Presbyteries to the Synods and the Assembly. It confers 
upon those below the powers specified; it does not deny those powers to 
the bodies above, if emergencies arise calling for their exercise by the 
higher bodies. The lower can only do what is expressly granted: the 
higher are not limited to what is reserved to them exclusively. 

4. The Assembly is the creator of Synods and Presbyteries—not the 
Presbyteries of the Assembly. Because those Presbyteries elect the 
commissioners to the Assembly, they do not create the Assembly. If 
any year there should be a refusal by the Presbyteries generally to elect 
their commissioners, seven ministers and seven elders, commissioners from 
any of the others, meeting at the time and place appointed, would be the 
General Assembly and be clothed with all its powers. The force of 
circumstances will ere long compel the adoption of a plan for the Synods 
to elect the commissioners; that will not make the Synods the creator of 
the Assembly, or the unit of the Church. 

5. The Congress of the United States cannot by its own power amend 
the Constitution. That can only be done, on submission to them, by the 
votes of three-fourths of the States. But it does not follow from that 
that Congress has no legislative power. So with our Assembly. It can- 
not alone amend the Constitution: but it has legislative power. Of 
course its recommendations should be treated respectfully. But more 
than that, its declarations and instructions should be received as with 
authority. It should, however, never issue an injunction except in con- 
nection with, or to enforce, a judicial decision. Its judicial decisions and 
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injunctions have-all the force of constitutional law; though those who 
disapprove of them may by discussion and protest seek to have them 
reversed. 

6. Is there liberty in the Churech—room for differing individual or 
presbyterial conscientiousness ? Yes, and from the first there has been, in 
a way that unites liberty and law. The Adopting Act contains this pro- 
vision: ‘‘Any member or members, for the exoneration of his or their 
conscience before God, have a right to protest against any act or proce- 
dure of our highest judicatory, because there is no further appeal to 
another for redress; and to require that such protestation be recorded in 
their minutes.’’ If, then, any Presbyteries or any ministers or elders in 
any Presbytery cannot conscientiously accept and obey any direction of 
any Assembly, they should place on their records their protest. That 
relieves them and takes the case before the next Assembly to decide 
whether the direction protested against is so vital that it should be 
enforced. The Assembly is, of course, as bound to conform to the 
Constitution in its utterances and actions as the Presbyteries are; and 
any who believe that it has acted unconstitutionally have the right to 
think so and say so, and protest and discuss and seek to convince the 
Church at large that it has done so. But the Assembly is the final judge 
of the constitutionality. 

While the foregoing, as a constitutional and historical argument, is, I 
believe, irrefutable, the developments of our system now show perhaps 
that some modification and limitation of the powers of the Assembly 
should be made. That body has really ceased to be a deliberative and 
judicial body. It has become a great annual mass meeting. Its work is 
really done in secret by committees, whose reports are often passed upon 
without a minute’s consideration. Over six hundred men, in session for 
nine days, the most of whose meetings are really popular missionary 
gatherings, hurriedly disposing of questions of polity and even of doc- 
trine, cannot authoritatively command for their deliverances the respect 
which attached to the conclusions of one hundred or two hundred care- 
fully chosen men, who, not pressed by voluminous Board Reports, gave 
long and calm consideration to the questions that came before them. The 
Assembly needs to be reduced in size; it may be that it also needs some 
constitutional modification of its powers. 


MALVERN, Pa. R. M. Patrerson. 





VIIL. 


REVIEWS OF 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


I—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


DE MOZAISCHE OORSPRONG VAN DE WETTEN in de boeken Exodus, 
Leviticus en Numeri. Lezingen over de Moderne Schrifteritiek des 
Ouden Testaments door Dr. Pu. J. HOEDEMAKER, Predikant te Am- 
sterdam. Leiden: D. A. Daamen, 1895. 8vo, pp. ix, 400. 


This work may be welcomed as the first important Dutch contribution to 
the rapidly growing apologetic literature which aims at the refutation of the 
modern critical views regarding the origin of the Mosaic laws. It may seem 
strange that the country of Kuenen should have produced no more in defense 
of Biblical truth against the theories so closely identified with the name 
of that eminent Dutch critic, especially in view of the extraordinary vitality 
which the old faith has displayed in Holland. But the Dutch orthodoxy of 
the Calvinistic type. owing to the very consciousness of its strength perhaps, 
is not favorably inclined towards Apologetics. Lt is essentially dogmatic and 
constructive, and delights more in the positive upbuilding of the truth than 
in the demolition of error. To some extent this trait may be recognized even 
in Dr. Hoedemaker’s apologetic effort. 

His book consists of a series of fifteen lectures, which have grown out of 
the material of six originally delivered in the English Presbyterian Church 
at Amsterdam in 1893. A glance at the titles of the separate lectures shows 
that they deal with fundamental questions of method and principle under- 
lying and determining the old and the modern views, rather than with 
the concrete points at issue. After an introductory chapter setting forth the 
distinctive character of the present phase of criticism, the author succes- 
sively deals with its bearing on the Confession, its method of investigation, 
its basis, its principal criterion, its critical analysis, its historical point of 
departure, its conception of history, its view of the law and the three strata 
of law which it assumes. As will be perceived, these are all general subjects; 
and only Lectures xi-xiv are devoted to the special topics of the sacrifices, 
the sanctuary and the ark, the priests and the feasts. We think it fortunate 
that Dr. Hoedemaker has distributed his labor in this proportion, for, 
although the concluding lectures are not devoid of interest and exhibit a 
more than superficial acquaintance with the problems, yet evidently tie 
author’s inain strength lies in the general part of the discussion. His work 
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here is admirable. It furrishes the best practical answer imaginable to the 
contention of some that the only effective and fair method of controverting 
the critical views lies in an @ posteriori demonstration of their unproven 
character. Apart from this being at best a laborious and never-finished 
task, Dr. Hoedemaker proves most convincingly by his own example 
tlie equal if not greater effectiveness of attacking the critical results in their 
common roots and principles. 

[t is a mistake to conceive of the critical process as the simple operation of 
drawing logical inferences from given facts. If this were so, the only thing 
to do would be to dispute either the reality of the facts or the correctness of 
the conclusions. But the critical process is in reality a much more subtle 
and complicated matter. A very influential philosophical or dogmatic factor 
enters at the outset. Toa certain extent this is true even of a purely liter- 
ary criticism. Dr. Hoedemaker shows how the interpretation put upon the 
alternative use of the divine names in Genesis will differ according as 
one enters upon its study with or without a firm belief in the fundamental 
fact of redemption and special revelation. This factor becomes much more 
influential in historic criticism. The critics of the Kuenen-Wellhausen 
school lay down the principle that in Israel’s history all phenomena are to be 
explained according to the law of natural causation. On the other hand 
believing critics necessarily deal with the history of Israel and the origin of 
the Scriptures from the point of view of supernatural revelation, and will be 
led at each step by considerations ultimately rooted in this idea. Kuenen 
and Wellhausen candidly admit that there is an antithesis between natural- 
ism and supernaturalism, not merely in the results, but likewise in the 
principle of investigation. 

Dr. Hoedemaker has been sharply criticised by a reviewer in the Zheo- 
logisch Tijdschrift, because on the one hand he concedes the inevitable influ- 
ence of this & priori factor both on the believing and the unbelieving side, 
yet at the same time makes this common feature the ground of a vigorous 
attack upon the critics alone. We think this criticism unjust. If we under- 
stand Dr. Hoedemaker correctly, what he finds fault with is unconscious 
reasoning from philosophical premises on the part of those who profess to 
make use of purely historical arguments. It is not so much men like 
Kuenen and Wellhausen and their avowed naturalism that his accusation of 
a priorism is directed against, but men of the type of Briggs and Wildeboer, 
i.e., adherents of the modern view who lay claim to being supernaturalists 
and evangelicals. Remarkably enough, these so-called ‘* orthodox critics ” 
are the most emphatic in asserting that their espousal of the prevailing theo- 
ries rests on nothing but historical grounds, and equally emphatic in their 
demand that on the conservative side likewise all dogmatic considerations 
shall be carefully excluded from the province of criticism. To critics of 
this class the vindication of a wholly neutral and purely @ posteriori stand- 
point isa most serious concern. For on the one hand they feel bound to 
ward off the accusation that their criticism has its roots in the pagan prin- 
ciple of naturalistic evolution, and on the other hand they feel instinctively 
that, if the old dogmatic be allowed to raise its voice in the critical debate, 
many of their results will fall under its condemnation. What they fear in 
the old dogmatic is the very essence of Christianity speaking through it and 
repudiating their views. It is an entirely legitimate proceeding, therefore, 
to point out, as Dr. Hoedemaker does, how these critics of the ‘** orthodox ”’ 
type too make use throughout in their reasoning of the presuppositions and 
principles of which they so loudly profess independence. He shows that the 
distinction between a so-called purely historical and a naturalistic-philo- 
sophical principle attempted by Dr. Wildeboer is, in connection with the 
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defense of the Kuenen-Wellhausen theory at least, an illusion, the former 
principle being simply the latter in disguise. That the charge is brought by 
one who himself would lay dogmatic principles at the basis of his criticism 
does not detract anything from the pertinence of this argument. [n Dr. 
Hoedemaker’s case the presuppositions are freely admitted and openly 
applied; in the case of the ‘‘ orthodox critics’? they are introduced in 
spite of their protestations to the contrary. And it is perfectly proper also 
to meet the critical assertion that the evangelical faith and the modern views 
can live peaceably together, with the retort that this is because the evan- 
gelical faith has been denied its rightful influence. A living and active faith 
ought not to be thus shut out from the sphere of criticism. 

A second general charge which the author brings against the adherents of 
the prevailing hypothesis is that they largely fabricate its proof by manipu- 
lation of the sources. Dr. Hoedemaker shows this in a highly interesting 
retrospect of the genesis of the modern view. As early as 1833, Reuss, by 
way of intuition, lit upon the hypothesis. But not until 1879, that is after 
almost fifty years, did he come forward to render a scientific account of 
his early discovery by publishing L’ Histoire Sainte et la Loi. Whence this 
prolonged silence? Reuss himself explains it as due to his lack of courage in 
1833 to offer to the scientific world a theory then utterly at variance not 
merely with conservative but likewise with progressive criticalopinion. Dr. 
Hoedemaker is loath to accept this explanation. Reuss was not a man lack- 
ing in scientific courage, and his reputation as a scholar, even at that early 
date, was sufficiently well established to enable him to afford to stand alone 
in defense of a new hypothesis. The true motive for his silence was that he 
felt himself unable to justify his new discovery at the bar of critical science 
as then constituted, that is at the bar of a criticism which did not on princi- 
ple exclude the supernatural factor. The sources in their given condition at 
each point contradicted the new hypothesis. But since then, for half 
a century, a ceaseless manipulation of the sources and reconstruction 
of the history of Israel has gone on, on which a marvelous amount of 
ingenuity and learning has been expended, all the data have been shifted and 
readjusted and reinterpreted, so that at present the theory can be offered as 
resting on the most ample and convincing of historicalevidence. Dr. Hoede- 
maker argues that the literary division of the documents is to a very slight 
extent the basis of or even concurrent with, but isin reality the product of, 
the application of the principle of natural evolution. Thus is explained the 
renewed favor into which the literary argument for the division of the text 
has recently come with some of the critics, e. g., with Kinig in his Einlei- 
tung, although in the labors of Kuenen and his companions, while it was as 
yet a question of placing the hypothesis on a firm basis, it had been kept in 
the background. The truth is,as Dr. Hoedemaker acutely observes, that the 
results of the literary dissection have, by the labor of many scholars, been 
made to conform to the theory of the development of religious life in 
Israel, and can now be paraded as the ostensible basis of this theory. A 
purely literary investigation would never have yielded such results.. And, 
even granting for a moment that the literary criteria prove distinct docu- 
ments, they are not sufficient to indicate the historic sequence of the docu- 
ments; so that after all the evolutionary principle is the really decisive factor 
in determining their date of composition. 

One excellent feature in Dr. Hoedemaker’s discussion, important enough 
to justify us calling special attention to it, is his effort to explain away 
the difficulties raised by the critics, not so much by resorting to inde- 
pendent possible explanations in each single case, as rather by throwing 
upon What seems perplexing and disordered the light of the great principles 
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of revelation. What is most imposing in the critical structure raised by 
men like Kuenen and Wellhausen, is the thoroughness and persistency with 
which all details of history have been made to harmonize with the funda- 
mental principles of their hypothesis. The critics, it is true, disorganize the 
Scriptures and reject the harmony wherewith they offer themselves to us. 
But we should remember that they reconstruct the dissected parts into an 
artificial organism to which a certain grandeur cannot be denied. The 
defenders of the Biblical view will always be weak unless they succeed in 
outlining with ever-growing clearness and placing over against this artificial 
structure the living organism of revelation as contained in the historical 
Scriptures. A successful example of this is given by the author in refer- 
ence to the complicated chaps. Ex. xix-xxxiv, whose alleged confusion has 
furnished the critics such ample scope for the use of their divisive methods. 
Dr. Hoedemaker finds that the weakness of the apologetic of Hengstenberg 
and Keil is largely to be attributed to the element of false supranaturalism 
in their theology, owing to which they failed to appreciate what Dr. 
Hoedemaker aptly calls * the elasticity of revelation,” 7. e., its adaptability 
to historic environment and its truly human as well as divine character. 
The critics constantly make demands upon the law from this exaggerated 
supranaturalistic point of view, and, failing to find these satisfied, hastily 
conclude that the true organic view of revelation is equally untenable. We 
are sorry that the author has not more fully and consistently elaborated this 
thought, so as to place over against the critical notion of natural evolution 
the true Biblical idea of a progressive revelation. One passage on p. 47 might 
even be interpreted as denying the latter. 

For us the chief value of the book lies in the fact that it brings out unan- 
swerably the antithesis in principle between the modern view and the co:n- 
mon Christian idea of special revelation, and exhibits the precarious scien- 
tific position of those who try to effect, or claim to have effected, a recon- 
ciliation between these two. After reading it we are impressed more strongly 
than ever with the impossibility of framing a consistent view of the divine 
method of revelation, the critical results being given as premises. What 
‘** orthodox critics’ like Kénig have offered in this line is hardly more than 
a conglomerate of incoherent beliefs saved from the critical conflagration, 
aseries of concessions and compromises. Mere protestations to the effect that 
the old faith and the new theories do not to the subjective consciousness of 
the critic exclude one another are insufficient. We may legitimately expect 
that their harmony shall be shown objectively by the scientific unfolding of 
some theory, which, on the one hand, will retain unimpaired the essence of 
supernaturalism, and on the other hand show how the critical tenets admit 
of natural subsumption under the latter. 

Princeton. GEERHARDUS VOs. 


Ers WINTER IN TUBINGEN. Skizzen aus dem Leben einer deutschen 
Universitiitsstadt und Mittheilungen aus Vorlesungen iiber die Thora 
Moses im Lichte der heiligen Schrift. Von Dr. th. ADOLPH ZAHN. 
Stuttgart, 1896. 16mo, pp. 223. 


One cannot rise from the perusal of this little volume without a profound 
sense of the sad plight of a Church which has to entrust the training of its 
ministry to a university like that in Tiibingen, and of the brave and deter- 
mined fight which Dr. Adolph Zahn has been and is making against fearful 
odds for evangelical religion and the truthfulness and authority of the Word 
of God. The universities are under State control; the Church has no voice 
in the selection of theological professors, who are appointed regardless of 
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their want of faith in the Bible and their rejection of its most precious doc- 
trines. There is not a professor in Tiibingen who adheres to the faith of the 
Church, even in matters fundamental to Christianity. The record of the 
miraculous birth of Jesus is discarded, as well as His sacrificial death, the 
reality of His miracles and of His resurrection from the dead, the trust- 
worthiness of the Gospels, the binding authority of Scripture. A young 
German theologian, describing his experience in the university to which he 
had gone with high hopes and fervent zeal, tells how sadly he was disap- 
pointed. The result is that young men are turned away from the ministry 
since they cannot preach what they no longer believe; or they enter it purely 
as a means of livelihood, engaging in sacred rites in which they have no 
heart; orif they honestly preach what they have learned from their pro- 
fessors they will not be tolerated in the churches, and are liable to deposi- 
tion. The baneful effect of such a state of things can readily be imagined. 

At the urgent solicitation of many friends of truth and evangelical religion, 
Dr. Zahn at length resolved upon an attempt to bring sound views within 
reach of Tiibingen students. Being a doctor of theology of the University of 
Marburg, he addressed a note to the Tiibingen faculty, requesting the privi- 
lege of lecturing in the university, at the same time sending two of his pub- 
lished writings and an account of his past life in evidence of his fitness for 
the task. He wrote likewise to the academic senate in Tiibingen, and tothe 
prelates of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of Wiirtemberg, representing 
the breach that would be created between the Chureh and the university if 
conservative views Were not allowed admission to the latter. As his request 
found no favor with any of these authorities, he engaged a hall favorably 
situated, and opened a course of independent lectures, to which the students 
were invited. In spite of ridicule, opposition and the most offensive treat- 
ment, he continued to lecture during the entire semester to a very respectable 
number of students upon the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, its doc- 
trinal contents and the significance of its ritual. And he had the satisfaction 
of knowing not only that deep impressions were made.upon several of his 
hearers, and that he had the approval and confidence of the friends of the 
Bible, but that a movement was started with good hope of its issuing in the 
establishment of a permanent lectureship, provided the right man could be 
secured for the purpose. All lovers of evangelical truth will most heartily 
wish it, success. 

Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


Die STIFTSHUTTE, DER TEMPEL IN JERUSALEM UND DER TEMPELPLATZ 
DER JETZTZEIT. Dargestellt von CONRAD SCHICK, Koniglich Wiirt- 
tembergischer Baurat in Jerusalem. Mit 47 in den Text gedruckten 
Abbildungen und 11 lithographierten Tafeln. Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1896. viii + 364 pp. + 11 plates; 9% x 6% inches; 15 
Marks unbound. 


The author of this book is a German architect who has lived in Jerusalem 
since 1846. His professional training and his fondness for archeological 
research combined to make him take advantage of the unusual opportunities 
for the study of the Holy City that his residence there during the period of 
revived activity in building and his official position for part of the time as 
the municipal architect afforded. 

The volume is divided into three parts, which treat respectively of the three 
subjects included in the title. A little less than one-seventh of the space is 
devoted to a detailed consideration of the Mosaic tabernacle and its furniture, 
and in pp. 55-215 the temples of Solomon and Herod with the adjacent 
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structures receive a similar treatment. The principal authorities used are 
first of all the Bible and then the Talmud and the works of Flavius Josephus ; 
but in his interpretation of their statements the author ever avails himself of 
his experience in Palestine. The main purpose of the writer is not to discuss 
the symbolical or mystical meaning of the objects described, although that 
subject is at times alluded to; but it is to consider the mechanical construction 
of the israelitish shrines. The book comes to us as the production of a prac- 
tical architect who, after having given many years of thought to those 
sanctuaries, acts in the spirit of the motto (1 Pet. iv. 10) placed on the verso 
of the title. After a brief history of the temple-site from A.D. 130 to the 
present time (pp. 216-233), there follows the third part on ‘* Beit el Makde or 
the Temple Area as it Now Is’’ (pp. 235-342). This contains a somewhat 
full account of the various parts of that Moslem holy place—the buildings 
thereon, the vaults and cisterns beneath the surface, ete. The section is 
valuable and very interesting, but it has not the primal importance of the 
two preceding. There is an Index of eighteen pages, and at the end of the 
volume eleven plates of plans. 

We shall probably not agree with all the explanations advanced in the work 
before us, but that was not to be expected. The author does not assume to 
understand fully every word of the sacred Scriptures applied to the taber- 
nacle and the temple, for he admits that there are some technical terms 
whose exact meaning cannot now be determined with certainty, although 
they must have offered no difficulty to the contemporaries of the writers. 
His treatment of his authorities is to beadmired. Some hard problems had to 
be considered ; but when he was unable to reconcile any supposed fact with a 
literal statement of the Bible, the Talmud or Josephus, instead of resorting 
to the easy expedient of amending (?) the text, Herr Schick preferred to 


think the fault was in himself and his shortsightedness. He says that 
some questions required years of study before he discovered a satisfactory 
solution. This book is thus one of great value to Biblical students as 
a sincere attempt by a specially qualified person to interpret the architectural 
portions of the Old Testament. 

Guttenberg, N. J. W. Scorrt WATSON. 


THE Book OF THE TWELVE PROPHETS. Vol. i: Amos, Hosea and Micah. 
(Expositor’s Bible Series.) By Prof. GEorGE ADAM SmiTuH, D.D., 
Professor in the Free Church College at Glasgow. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton ; New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1896. 


In this volume the author maintains his high character both as expositor 
and critic. The same rare suggestiveness of exposition and clear critical in- 
sight which mark his Commentary on Isaiah in the same series, are con- 
spicuous also in this first volume of the work before us. Few writers are 
able to set forth so attractively the salient truths of Old Testament prophecy 
as Prof. Smith. At times his language falls little short of poetry (cf. p. 9). 

As a matter of course, the author’s chief aim is exposition. But as expo- 
sition is so closely allied to criticism, and in truth depends upon the conclu- 
sions of criticism, he gives careful attention tothe latteralso. In his Preface 
(p. X) he points out what he believes are four defects of modern criticism. 
Among these he calls attention to (1) a too rigid belief in the exact parallel- 
ism and symmetry of the prophetic style. (2) The lack of connection between 
two passages, he thinks, may be due quite as probably to the omission of cer- 
iain words, as to the favorite theory of the later intrusion of portions of the 
extant text. He finds recent criticism also (3) forgetful of the possibility of 
the incorporation among the authentic words of a prophet of passages of 
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earlier as well as of later date ; and (4) liable to depreciation of the spiritual 
insight and foresight of preéxilic writers. He wins confidence by assuring 
us that prophecy cannot be expressed in terms of evolution (p. 106. cf. p. 97), 
and strengthens our faith in him asa critic by warning us that ‘‘ we must 
avoid all headstrong surgery, for toa great extent we work in the dark ” 
(p. 142) ; as also by calling attention to “tthe vanity of a criticism which, 
for example, would cast out of the book of Amos as unauthentic every 
reference to Judah” (p. 143); by his defense (p. 3809f) of the disputed 
prophecies at the close of the book of Hosea (xiv. 2-10); by his historical 
and critical defense of the genuineness of Micah iv. 7, which he claims is the 
more general conclusion of the fullest and most recent monographs on Micah 
(pp. 358-360) ; and by his conservative attitude towards Micah iv. 1-4, which, 
he maintains (p. 365), is more original in Micah than in Isa. ii. 2-5, and 
is not inconsistent with a date in the eighth or beginning of the seventh 
century B.C. (p. 367). 

But though conservative in these, the author surprises one by his freedom 
in other instances of similar character. With conviction on our part, but at 
the same time with diffidence, we venture to point out one or two instances 
of inconsistencies. For example, Prof. Smith ably defends the title of the 
book of Amos (p. 69), but denies that of the book of Hosea (p. 215n). His 
reasons for rejecting the latter are three, two of which would apply, in our 
judgment, with almost equal force against that of Amos. They are: (1) 
“The given reigns of Judah and Israel do not correspond ; Jeroboam was 
dead before Uzziah”’ (p. 2145n). Surely this is an argument which, if it 
infringes against the genuineness of Hos. i. 1, militates also against Amos 
i. 1. (2) ‘* There is no proof either in the first or second section of the book 
that Hosea prophesied after the reign of Jotham.’’ But the scribe who 
added the title to Hosea, and who lived nearer Hosea’s time than we, must 
have thought differently (cf. Sayce, J. Q. 2.,i. 162-172). (3) ‘* It is curious 
that in the case of a prophet of northern Israel, kings of Judah should be 
Stated first, and four of them be given, while only one king of his own coun- 
try is placed beside them.”? But the same reason would logically force one 
to reject also the title to Amos, 

The most striking instance of inconsistency in our author’s criticism, how- 
ever, is his strange disposition of Amos ix. 7-15 and Hosea xiv. 2-10. He 
rejects the former and defends the genuineness of the latter. On p. 194 he 
denies the genuineness of Amos ix. 7-15 on the following grounds. (1) That 
**the change to hope comes suddenly without preparation and without state- 
ment of reasons,’’ etc. But the same is true of Hos. xiv. 2-10, and Prof. Smith 
recognizes it (p. 310). Yet he retains the latter on the assumption that ‘‘ we 
need not suppose that it was uttered by Hosea in immediate proximity” to 
what precedes ; which assumption is, in our opinion, quite as possible in the 
case of Amos ix. 7-15. However, compare the hope expressed in chap. 
v.15. (2) That ‘the prophetic books contain numerous signs that later 
generations wove their own brighter hopes into the abrupt and hopeless con- 
clusions of prophecies of judgment,’—a form of argumentation resembling 
that of a Chicago critic who, recently, in a paper read before a Theological 
Association, disposed of the title to the book of Amos on the ground that 
* all titles are suspicious.”’ (3) Prof. Smith’s ‘* decisive ’’ reason for reject- 
ing Amos ix. 7-15 is the fact that ‘‘all the prospects of the future restora- 
tion of Israel are absolutely without a moral feature. They speak of return 
from captivity, of political restoration, of supremacy over the Gentiles, and 
of arevived Nature, hanging with fruit, dripping with must. Such hopes 
are natural and legitimate to a people who were long separated from their 
devastated and neglected land, and whose punishment and penitence were 
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accomplished. But they are not natural to a prophet like Amos.’”’ In the 
case of the epilogue of Hosea, on the other hand, our author argues, it is very 
different (p. 309). For Hosea xiv. 2-10 ‘“‘contains no feature, physical or 
moral, which has not already been furnished by the previous promises of the 
book ”’—an argument which, if valid here, would help tremendously in dis- 
proving our author’s conclusions concerning the origin and date of the last 
twenty-seven chapters of the book of Isaiah. But the fact is not to be over- 
looked that several passages in the book of Amos do furnish the basis for 
exactly such contrasts as we find in ix. 7-15 (e. g., iv. 7,9, v. 11, 17, and 
vii. 1f). Moreover, it is difficult to say whether or not this is a true 
norm of criticism, viz., that the conclusion of a prophecy cannot contain new 
matter. Here again, therefore, it seems to us that if we reject Amos 
ix. 7-15 we are compelled logically, with Cheyne and others, to deny the 
genuineness of Hosea xiv. 2-10. 

We offer this criticism, however, as before remarked, with all due respect 
to the critical acumen of Prof. Smith, never once forgetful of the fact that, 
as a whole, this volume is one of the best ever written on the prophecies of 
Amos, Hosea and Micah, and also fully appreciative of the unbiased philo- 
sophical attitude of the author towards criticism in general. Never once 
does he venture to tell us, as some do, what an eighth-century prophet ought 
to have said and written. If our author has erred, it has been more through 
his fondness for sharp contrasts in portraying character. He paints Amos as 
a prophet of judgment, and Hosea, on the contrary, as a prophet of love. 
And possibly through his love for contrast, he has unconsciously been led to 
reject Amos ix. 7-15 and retain Hosea xiv. 2-10. At any rate, this is the 
way it seems to us. 

Much of what we have already said applies also to the author’s reasons for 
rejecting Hosea viii. 14 and xi. 10, 11, etc. In all he rejects seventeen 
verses from each of Amos and Hosea, and about the same number from the 
book of Micah. Prof. Smith is accordingly conservative as compared with 
Wellhausen, or even with Cornill and Cheyne. 

It would require too much space to discuss here our author’s views con- 
cerning the relation of these eighth-century prophets to Deuteronomy and 
Leviticus as hinted on pp. 99, 191, 326. 

What may be expected in Prof. Smith’s second volume is intimated in the 
Preface. Obadiah is to be treated as post-exilic, Joel as most probably late, 
Jonah as last on account of its form of literature, while Zech. ix. 14 is prob- 
ably to be assigned to a date little later than 800 B.C. 

Toronto. GEORGE L. ROBINSON. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. By PATON J. GLOAG, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1895. 8vo, pp. xviii, 298. 


As long ago as 1870 Dr. Gloag attracted to himself the attention of the 
scholarly world by his Introduction to the Acts of the Apostles in his com- 
mentary on that book. In 1874 appeared his Introduction to the Pauline 
Epistles and Hebrews. His Introduction to the Catholic Epistles was issued 
in 1887. This was followed in 1891 by his Introduction to the Johannine 
Writings. And now last of all, and as the crown of all, he presents to us his 
Introduction to the Synoptic Gospels. These volumes constitute a complete 
eries of Introductions to the books of the New Testament. 

Several years ago (1892, I believe), on account of his advancing age, Dr. 
Gloag retired from his active pastorate in Galashiels, and took up his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh. The present work is evidence of the fact that his time 
since then has not been spent idly. Though now past his three-score years 
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and ten, there is no evidence of the failing of the mental powers of the 
venerable author in this his last and, in certain respects, his best work. It 
omits none of the difficult problems related to its subject and fearlessly con- 
fronts every difficulty. There is no other work that treats of the Synoptic 
Gospels in as methodical and comprehensive a manner as this admirable In- 
troduction. 

The present work, as its title implies, is confined to the consideration of 
the Synoptic Gospels. The author has not departed from the general method 
used in his previous volumes. Beginning with a General Introduction, he 
proceeds to Special Introduction to the individual books. Under General In- 
troduction he considers: 1. The Title; 2. The Authors; 3. Their Genuine- 
ness; 4. Their Relations to Each Other; 5. Their Sources; 6. Their In- 
terpretation; 7. Their Harmony. The discussion of the mutual relations 
and sources of the Synoptics is naturally quite extended, and although no 
definite solution of these problems is offered, the treatment is eminently sat- 
isfactory. 

In regard to their mutual relations, Dr. Gloag affirms that their coinci- 
dences ‘‘ must convince every unprejudiced reader that absolute independ- 
ence is by the facts of the case excluded, and that to a large extent there was 
a source or sources common to all three. But, along with these coincidences, 
there are points of difference, especially in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, 
which prove that the writers of these two Gospels must on these points have 
drawn their information from different sources.’? The conditions and com- 
plications of the problem are clearly set forth by the author, and he concludes 
this section by stating that ‘‘ the solution of the problem must meet all the 
facts of the case—the points of agreement as well as the points of differ- 
ence.” This is the great question of present New Testament criticism. 

As to the sources of the Gospels we have nothing new presented in this 
work. The main theories that have been advanced are clearly stated and 
keenly criticised. The author comes to the general conclusion that the 
sources were twofold: (1) ‘‘The canonical Gospel of Mark, or at least 
a document closely resembling it, was the primitive or original Gospel—one 
of the main sources of Matthew and Luke—used by them, either directly or 
indirectly.”” (2) The collection or collections of the sayings of Christ, partly 
oral and partly written. The author writes: ‘‘ We reject the theories of an 
Ur-Matiheus and an Ur-Marcus as not supported by the statements of the 
fathers, and in themselves improbable. And with regard to the statement 
of Papias, we do not think it refers to a previous Mark, or to a document 
containing a collection of the sayings of Christ by Matthew, but to the 
canonical Gospels of Matthew and Mark then existing, and which came 
under his notice. At the same tine, we must leave the question concerning 
the sources of the synoptic Gospels in a considerable measure unanswered, 
but we look hopefully forward to a satisfactory solution by future critics.”’ 

Turning now to Special Introduction, Dr. Gloag considers the Gospel of 
Matthew, the sources of which were (1) personal observation, (2) oral tradi- 
tion and (3) written documents. Matthew’s Oracles were not restricted to 
the discourses of Jesus, but included as well incidents of His life. Dr. Gloag 
on the basis of the external evidence contends most strenuously for a Hebrew 
original, and seems to consider our present Greek Matthew as a translation. 
He suggests as an explanation of the absolute disappearance of the Hebrew 
Matthew that the Gospel according to the Hebrews may have been origi- 
nally the Hebrew Gospel of Matthew, but was afterwards greatly altered 
from its original form by interpolations and insertions. This, however, is a 
mere conjecture. The stubburn fact still remains that Jerome alone testifies 
to having seen the Hebrew Matthew, and his language is ambiguous and his 
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opinion vacillates. The Greek Matthew alone is used by all from the very 
beginning. 

The Gospel of Mark is defended as genuine. Its sources are said to be (1) 
the oral teaching of Peter, and (2) the oral tradition of the Church—these 
supplemented by what Mark would learn by his intercourse with those who 
had personally followed Jesus and heard His words. The genuineness of the 
last twelve verses is defended most vigorously, despite the fact that this is 
not the view of any of the leading textual critics. After a careful consider- 
ation of the external and internal evidence on the passage, he concludes that 
‘the supposition is far more reasonable that the present conclusion of Mark’s 
Gospel is genuine, and was written by the evangelist himself.’’ As Dr. 
Gloag holds this to be the earliest Gospel, having been used either directly 
or indirectly by Matthew and Luke, he dates it from about fifty-five. 

Luke’s Gospel is treated similarly. Its genuineness and integrity are de- 
fended. Its sources are, as the introductory words imply, oral tradition and 
written documents. Its design was to give an authoritative account of the 
ministry of Jesus for the instruction of Christians, and especially of Gentile 
Christians, The ‘‘ address to Theophilus must be considered as a dedication of 
the work.” It was written at Czesarea probably about sixty. 

One of the valuable features of Dr. Gloag’s Introductions has always been 
the inserted dissertations on some kindred topics. The present volume is no 
exception in this matter, for it has three such dissertations, discussing (1) 
The quotations from the Old Testament; (2) The Genealogies; (3) The 
Census of Quirinius. With reference to the genealogies, Dr. Gloag holds 
that Matthew gives the genealogy of Joseph, while Luke gives that of Mary. 
In this the author is undoubtedly correct. The investigation of the question 
of the governorship of Quirinius is keen and exhaustive. The conclusion is 
in harmony with that of Zumpt that Quirinius was first governor of Syria 
from B.C. 4 to B.C. 1. 

Dr. Gloag is indeed to be congratulated on this masterly completion to his 
series of Introductions. He has wrought a great service to the cause of 
truth by them ; and this last volume is without question the most able of 
the series. Its treatment of the many problems is as a rule eminently satis- 
factory and thoroughly scholarly. Careful and conservative, it is none the less 
fearless and scientific in handling its subject. 

San Francisco Theological Seminary. JOHN H. KERR. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Rev.G. T. SToKEs, D.D., Prof. 
of Ecclesiastical History in the University of Dublin. [Expositor’s Bible. } 
New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 2 Vols., 1891, 1892. pp. xxiii, 424; 
xvi, 480. 


These volumes of the Expositor’s Bible should have been long since noticed 
in this REview. It was a happy thought to assign to Prof. Stokes the 
treatment of the Acts, for as an historian himself he is weil able to appre- 
ciate and illustrate this conspicuously historical book of the New Testament. 
His exposition is written in an easy, familiar style; it abounds in illustra- 
tions both from ancient and modern life; and the historical character of the 
Acts is ably defended and vividly described. We are occasionally reminded 
that the expositor in this case is also a churchman, and sometimes explanatory 
conceits appear which are improbable. The book was written before 
Ramsay’s works on Paul’s journeys had been published in their full form. 
With some drawbacks, these volumes are among the best of the series to 
which they belong. 

Princeton. GEORGE T. PURVEs. 
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THE MESSAGES TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA. Being the Inau- 
gural of the Enthroned King, a Beacon on Oriental Shores. By Rev. 
THoMAS Murenuy, D.D., LL.D. Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work, 1895. 8vo, pp. x, 675, $3.00. 


This volume crowns a long pastorate, which was distinguished for pulpit 
success, for faithful house-to-house work, for public services and for the pro- 
duction of useful books and pamphlets. The venerable author has given in 
the volume a résumé of the meditations and observations of his lifetime in 
the shape of a practical exposition of the letters to the seven churches. 
Whilst travelers have by their geographical and historical researches con- 
firmed and illustrated this part of Scripture, it was reserved for a man of 
pastoral experience and sympathies to bring out its deeper significance, as a 
tribute to the glory of ‘‘ the enthroned King,” and to enforce the lesson that 
the ‘‘ beacon on Oriental shores ”’ may still serve as a timely warning to us in 
the Occident. 

The author regards the seven churches of Asia as types of the first great 
mission to the Gentiles. In ‘“‘ the angels of the churches ”’ he sees the repre- 
sentative pastorate, ‘‘ the spiritual authority of the Church in the aggregate,”’ 
and his aim is to examine the messages to them, as sources of counsel and 
of warning or encouragement to ourselves. His exposition is able and often 
ingenious in its demonstrations of the singular structure, the happy parallel- 
isms, the striking contrasts and the historical and geographical references 
made by the sacred writer; and it aptly applies the lessons to Christian life 
in modern times, showing the identity of the dangers and needs and heavenly 
resources of the Church always and everywhere. 

There is first a general part, in which the historical and geographical set- 
ting of the sacred narrative is followed by a conspectus of the religious state 
of the mission field of that region collectively. Particular accounts are then 
given of the respective churches in a series of living pictures, which show 
the lights and shades of each, and which apportion praise or blame and warn- 
ing accordingly. In each case we are able to see the special difficulties and 
temptations, the fierceness of the struggle between Gospel and heathenism, 
the divine methods employed and the magnitude of the results attained. It 
is pointed out that this mission was a necessary stage in the advance of the 
‘Gospel into Europe and ultimately to all lands. The style is clear and often 
picturesque, always animated, having the force and warmth of a mind that 
is deeply impressed with the great importance of the subject, and that is 
penetrated by a sense of the presence and providence of God in every junc- 
ture. The thoughts come on in quick succession, so that the book is sugges- 
tive and will be of use to preachers by supplying topics and modes of treat- 
ment appropriate to special occasions. A pleasant feature is its rich supply of 
apposite quotations from a wide range of reading; perhaps the best of these 
is the blank verse in which the meditations of the aged seer of Patmos about 
his exalted Saviour are idealized. 

Asa contribution to missionary literature, the book deals with the first 
stage of the long romance of missions to the heathen, which has ever since 
been the glory of the Christian age. It will also increase our interest in a 
beautiful section of the Apocalypse, and in that part of classical lands where 
modern exploration tries to reopen Homeric scenes, and where our American 
missionaries are treading in the apostles’ tracks and are succeeding to their 
perils. It is furnished with a topical Index, with a list of texts referred to 
and with a convenient map of Asia Minor. 


Princeton College. GEORGE MACLOSKIE. 
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Des Riithsels Lésung, oder Beitriige zur richtigen Lisung des Pentateuch- 
riitsels fiir den christlichen Glauben und die Wissenschaft. Zweite Abtei- 
lung: Erweis der Echtheit und Glaubwiirdigkeit des Pentateuch fiir die 
Wissenschaft. Von Eduard Rupprecht. Erste Hiilfte. 8vo, pp. xxiii, 408. 
(Giitersloh : C. Bertelsmann; New York: Lemcke und Biichner, 1896.) In 
this thick volume—the third of the series—Pastor Rupprecht continues, but 
does not yet complete, what he calls his ** Apology for the Pentateuch.’’ In 
the first volume, published in 1894 and gracefully dedicated, ‘‘ with hearty 
respect and gratitude for benefits received,’’ to Dr. W. H. Green, he posited 
the problem and exposed the false solutions which an overconfident ration- 
alistic science has proposed for it. In the second volume, published in 1895 
and dedicated to the memory of von Hofmann, he appealed to the Lord and 
His apostles for guidance to the true solution. In this volume, which he 
again offers to Dr. Green, as a Jubilee gift in the name of ‘‘ the seven- 
thousand,’’ he begins his proof of the unity and trustworthiness of the 
Pentateuch on scientific grounds. The present publication is confined to 
the presentation of the external evidence in the case. The internal evidence 
will be dealt with in a volume yet to be issued, and that will bring the 
whole work to a successful conclusion. Pastor Rupprecht does not conceal 
from his readers that for himself the case is closed by the witness of 
Christ and His apostles, as drawn out in detail in the first part of Des 
Rathsels Lésung (reviewed in this REVIEW, Vol. vii, p. 338). That he 
proceeds to argue the question on purely scientific grounds is therefore 
only a matter of concession to his opponents, that those ‘‘ with whom 
imperfect human science weighs more than the Word of Christ,’”? may 
see that science itself refuses to witness against the Truth. Having 
descended into the arena, however, and accepted the rules of combat, he 
“ plays fairly.”?> The method he adopts in presenting the external evidence 
to the Pentateuch is the regressive one, beginning with the post-exilian period, 
when the existence of the whole Pentateuch is generally allowed, and 
working back to Joshua. The evidence is set forth with fullness, sim- 
plicity and care, and forms a continuous chain which it will not be easy to 
break. ‘‘ Thus,” he concludes, when presenting the final items, in Joshua, 
“the iron ring of testimony for this book completes itself, and there is discov- 
erable in the whole post- Mosaic literature of nearly a thousand years no single 
hint which would supply an objective possibility of breaking the chain and 
saying, At this point something new was brought into this Book. The burden 
lies on the opposing criticism of adducing proof that the sepher hathora of the 
time of Joshua was a conception of different content from the same sepher of 
the time of Josiah and of the time of Ezra. In the entire post-Mosaic litera- 
ture I know of no point which would offer objective occasion for this” (p. 
396). Pastor Rupprecht’s work is so thorough and valuable that it richly 
deserves to be known everywhere where the study of the Pentateuch 
is prosecuted. We shall hope to give a full account of its contents when it is 
completed by the publication of the final part, in which the internal evidence 
will be presented.— The Modern Reader’s Bible. A Series of Books from the 
Sacred Scriptures presented in Modern Literary Form. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Richard G. Moulton, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Lit- 
erature in English in the University of Chicago. History Series. Four'vol- 
umes in small 16mo, viz., Genesis, The Exodus, The Judges, The Kings. 
(New York and London: The Macmillan Co., 1896.) The opening volumes 
of Dr. Moulton’s excellent and helpful Modern Reader’s Bible, including 
what he calls ‘‘ The Wisdom Series ’ and the two detached volumes of speci- 
mens of ‘** Biblical Idylls ”’ and ‘** Biblical Oratory,’ were noticed in the num- 
ber of this REVIEw for October last (p. 727). We have now before us the 
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‘* History Series,”’ with the exception only of the volume on The Chronicles, 
which is not yet, at the moment of this writing, in hand. The general char- 
acteristics of the work, as outlined in the notice of the former volumes, 
remain unchanged. The attempt may be pronounced successful so to 
present the text that the reader may follow easily the main line of nar- 
rative, and separate from it without conscious effort the illustrative 
and subsidiary matter; and the result appears fully to justify the expe- 
dients of varied types and special headings which are used to empha- 
size the constituents parts of the text. In doing this, the wise, and 
indeed necessary, rule has been generally observed, that no transposi- 
tions or rearrangements of the matter shall be ventured. Obviously, an ele- 
ment of interpretation, not to say of critical reconstruction, would be intro- 
duced by suck transpositions, which would exceed the rights of mere republi- 
cation of a text in improved form. In these volumes there is, indeed, an 
occasional breach of this rule, in throwing here and there certain matter, 
usually of limited extent, into footnotes (Exodus, pp. 248, 249; Judges, 32, 
145; Kings, 12, 15), a practice which Dr. Moulton himself seems to admit to 
be beyond his proprieties, since he promises at the outset: ‘‘ In the present 
edition [do not so far break with the ordinary arrangement as to use the 
form of notes and appendix : I make it a principle in no case to disturb the 
order of Biblical paragraphs’’ (Genesis, p. vii). Itis a small matter in itself, 
as also is the editing of the ‘‘ Ten Commandments” in a manner which im- 
plies certain critical opinions as to the form given in Exodus; but both are, 
perhaps, worth mentioning as illustrative of the almost irresistible tendency 
of editors of the Biblical text to alter it more or less. We fear also that Dr. 
Moulton has missed some part of his opportunity in the Introductions to 
these four volumes, They are mainly given to historical rather than purely 
literary annotation. This we conceive to bea pity: we have much historical 
annotation accessible to us elsewhere, from (let us say) Kurtz and Ewald to 
Konig and Stade, but very little thorough literary, that is to say esthetic 
criticism of the form of the historical presentation, which is worthy of atten- 
tion. The scattered remarks of Dr. Moulton in this, his own field are sug- 
gestive : had he worked this vein more freely his excellent and helpful little 
volumes would have been even more excellent and helpful. We wonder 
if it would be wrong to hope that in subsequent editions these Introductions 
may be rewritten in the interest of the study of the Bible as literature rather 
thanas history ?——A Translation of the Minor Prophets. Withan Occasional 
Brief Note Introduced. By Benjamin Douglass. 12mo, pp. 115. (New York, 
Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896.) Mr. Douglass has 
been led to make this new version of the Minor Prophets, apparently, by two 
convictions: first, that a translation made by a company of scholars is neces- 
sarily a compromise document, and, secondly, that the Authorized and Re- 
vised versions are both affected by the theory of ‘‘ spiritualistic ’ interpreta- 
tion which dominated their translators. In Mr. Douglass’ view, the extreme 
literal scheme of prophetic interpretation is alone valid interpretation. The 
‘** notes ’’ promised in the title-page are not many, and are frequently used 
only to apply Dr. Douglass’ premillennialism to the exposition of these 
prophets.—— Bible Illustrations. A Series of Plates Illustrating Biblical 
Versions and Antiquities. Being an Appendix to The Oxford Bible for 
Teachers. 8vo, pp. ix, 79, and 124 plates. (New York: Henry Froude, 
Fublisher of the University of Oxford, 1896.) The last edition of The Oxz- 
ford Bible for Teachers contained, as parts of its ** Helps to the Study of the 
Bible,”’ a series of sixty-eight plates, designed to illustrate the Bible text. 
For the forthcoming new edition of these ‘‘ Helps’ this series of plates has 
been enlarged to 124, and this enlarged series, accompanied by its descriptive 
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letter-press, is reissued in this separate volume for the benefit of Bible stu- 
dents. The selection and description of the illustrations alike has been the 
work of Sir Edward Maunde Thompson and Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge of the 
British Museum, with the assistance of their colleague, Dr. A. S. Murray. 
They are arranged in three groups: Illustrations of the Languages, Wri- 
tings and Versions of the Scriptures (54 plates); illustrations of Old Tes- 
tament History and Religion (59 plates); and illustrations of New Tes- 
tament History (11 plates). The first group includes a tolerably representa- 
tive series of facsimiles of Biblical MSS. and a full series of facsimiles of im- 
portant early editions of the English Bible. The materials for the second 
group are drawn from the Egyptian and Babylonian and Assyrian remains. 
The third group is somewhat meagre and relatively unimportant. The 
whole forms a useful atlas of plates to accompany the study of any Bible 
Introduction.— Bible Chronology Carefully Unfolded. To which is added 
a Restoration of Josephus. By the Rev. Smith B. Goodenow, A.M., Author 
of The Pilgrim Faith Maintained, etc. 8vo, pp. 386. (New York, Chicago 
and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896.) The author announces his work 
as showing: “1. That there is a Bible chronology which is strikingly definite 
and evident to the searcher after Truth. 2. That there is no outside chro- 
nology, at all reliable, to set aside the Bible chronology. 3. That therefore 
the Scriptures are historically truthful, giving a correct account of ancient 
events and dates.’’ Considered as a piece of logical reasoning, giving major, 
minor and conclusion, this proposition is not convincing: and it therein 
does injustice to the character of the work. The affirmation of the title- 
page that the chronological contents of the Scriptures have been subjected 
to a ‘‘ careful ”’ examination is fully borne out by the contents of the vol- 
ume. Wecannot and do not accord with all of Mr. Goodenow’s results: 
in such a mass of details it would be almost miraculous if we could find 
nothing to dispute. But we thankfully receive his work as the fruit of long 
and serious engagement with one of the most important of the intellec- 
tual problems raised by the Biblical record, and recognize it as a contribu- 
tion to its solution which no student of Bible history should neglect. Mr. 
Goodenow’s method is to begin with the date of Christ’s death, which he 
fixes definitely as Friday, April 7, A.D. 30, and work back from that to the 
other dates of His life, and forward to other New Testament dates. The 
great problem of Old Testament chronology is then taken up in the reverse 
order of time and gradually worked through from the Advent to Crea- 
tion. His general findings do not vary greatly from those of his predeces- 
sors in this field: he counts 2008 years to the birth of Abraham, 505 thence 
to the Exodus, 580 thence to the fourth year of Solomon, thence 491 to the 
second of Darius, and finally 520 to the Advent, 4104 in all. In his text, 
however, he gives a minute discussion of the data and of all the interpreta- 
tions of them known to him, which is carried through with unflagging dili- 
gence and never-failing acuteness. The book isa life-work and acquires a 
certain additional interest from that fact.——Au dela du Jourdain. Souve- 
nirs d’une excursion faite en Mars 1894. Par Lucien Gautier. Seconde 
édition. 16mo, pp. 141. (Geneve: Ch. Eggimann et Cie; Paris: Fisch- 
bacher, 1896.) Weare not surprised that this dainty little volume, record- 
ing Prof. Gautier’s journey beyond Jordan, has already reached its second 
edition. The notes of his tour were communicated to the Geographical 
Society of Geneva at their meeting on April 19, 1895, and at once published 
in their journal, The Globe. A separate edition, aceompanied by ten plates, 
was immediately sold off, and has been succeeded by this tasteful second edi- 
tion, which, in its excellent print and striking illustrations, gives a fit setting 
to the interesting narrative, which is written with as much literary grace as 
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fullness of information. ——Eden Lost and Won. Studies of the Early History 
and Final Destiny of Man as Taught in Nature and Revelation. By Sir J. 
William Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., etc. 12mo, pp. viii, 226. (New York, 
Chicago and Toronto: F. H. Revell Co., 1896.) These ten interesting 
papers by one of our oldest and best furnished students of the border land 
between science and revelation, originally appeared in the pages of The 
Expositor, and “ are now collected, with some additions and amendments.” 
They are arranged here under two captions: the first seven as presenting 
‘physical and historical probabilities respecting the authorship and 
authority of the Mosaic books,’’ and the last three as containing remarks 
on ‘*man and nature, fallen and restored.’? Those who are familiar with 
Dr. Dawson’s former works will find much here to remind them of them and 
something repeated from them. There is the same calm mastery of the 
scientific material, the same sober judgment of the Biblical statements, 
the same mental independence and clear presentation which characterize 
all his writings. It will go without saying that in this volume, too, Dr. 
Dawson comes forward as the defender of the essential truthfulness of the 
Scriptural narrative, a sphere in which he has ever done good service to 
the cause of truth. He even ventures to represent that there is a physical 
as well as an archeological commendation of the earlier narratives of the 
Bible, which appeals especially to a student of nature, and which he, there- 
fore, is specially called upon to present. The student of nature alone, he 
tells us in his Preface, ‘‘ can fully appreciate the internal evidence they 
afford of antiquity and accordance with the earlier remains and monuments 
of our species. He alone can measure their accordance with physical 
facts open to observation in relation to the past, present and future 
of humanity.” As an illustration, he thinks that the writer of the 
second chapter of Genesis infallibly fixes his geographical point of 
view on the banks of the Euphrates and his chronological stand- 
point between the Deluge and Abraham. In matters of this kind, Dr. 
Dawson’s judgment is peculiarly valuable, and it is the physical side 
of the book which should receive very special attention.——Jesus and 
Jonah, etc. By J. W. McGarvey, President of the College of the Bible, 
Lexington, Ky. 12mo, pp. viii, 72. (Cincinnati: The Standard Publishing 
Co., 1896.) The starting point of this interesting little book (which is 
dedicated to Dr. William Henry Green) is taken from a so-called but 
rather one-sided ‘‘ Symposium ”’ which appeared in The Biblical World. 
The subject discussed was our Lord’s words as recorded in Matt. xii. 
38-41, and the object was to ascertain how far these words were held 
“by the teachers of religion” ‘to set Christ’s seal upon the story 
of Jonah.” The result, as summed up by the editor, was that the common 
belief of those consulted was that Christ there ‘tin no way gives His 
sanction to the view that the Book of Jonah is history.”” Dr. McGarvey 
opens his little book with a review of this ‘‘ Symposium ” and its editorial 
summing up; and has little difficulty in showing that the main issue is 
scarcely fairly faced in either. He then reviews the new critical theory of 
Jonah, as expressed by Dr. Driver, which underlies what is apparently 
widely held to be the necessity of minimizing the implications of our Lord’s 
treatment of the incidents recounted in Jonah; and has less difficulty in 
showing that it lacks in solidity. This is followed by a general examination 
of the credibility of the story of Jonah, and that by a brief discussion of the 
three days and three nights, both presented with sobriety and care. The 
four papers together form a very welcome defense of the historicity of the 
Book of Jonah, and give good reasons why the long-settled confidence of 
the churches in the natural implications of our Lord’s use of the incidents 
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recorded in it need not be abandoned.— Lovers Three Thousand Years 
Ago, as indicated in the Song of Solomon. By Rev. T. A. Goodwin, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 41. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1895.) The 
author’s object is to present the Song of Solomon to English readers as that 
‘love story in verse’? which it was to the Hebrew reader three thousand 
years ago. He exhibits some literary appreciation, but is wholly unequipped 
for any critical task.——Dr. Martin Luthers Auslegung des Alten Testa- 
ments (Fortsetzung). Auslegungen iiber die Psalmen (Fortsetzung), den 
Prediger, und das Hohelied Salomons. Aufs Neue herausgegeben im 
Auftrag des Ministeriums der deutschen ev.-luth. Synode von Missouri, 
Ohio und anderen Staaten. 4to, pp. x and coll. 1661. (St. Louis, Mo.: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1896.) This goodly volume is the fifth of 
the revision of Dr. Martin Luthers Stmmtliche Schriften as issued by 
Walch, now in course of publication in the best style by the Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, under the auspices of the Lutheran ‘‘Synod of Missouri, 
Ohio and other States.”” The major portion of it is given to the exposition 
of separate Psalms, the preceding volume having contained Luther’s 
interpretation of groups of Psalms. No less than 1371 columns are thus 
occupied. The exposition of Ecclesiastes and the short exposition of the 
Song of Solomon complete the volume. In this volume, too, Prof. Hoppe’s 
skillful and never-tiring hand has been everywhere busy, improving, cor- 
recting, retranslating. All the treatises originally written in Latin, which 
are included in the volume, have been translated afresh for this issue. 
These include the expositions of Psalms ii, xlv, li and xc, as well as those 
of Ecclesiastes and Canticles. The text of other pieces has been cor- 
rected, notably that on Psalm ex, which has been conformed throughout 
to Luther’s MS., recently published in the Weimar edition. Prof. Hoppe’s 
remarks: ‘‘We have had here opportunity to note how fully justified 
were Luther’s repeated complaints of the corrupt printing of his treatises. 
-In this case (in which Spalatin oversaw the printing in Augsburg) 
it would appear that the set-up text was nowhere compared with the MS., 
else it would seem impossible that so many omissions and corruptions should 
ocecur.”? It is unnecessary, however, to enumerate all the ways in which 
Prof. Hoppe’s editorial hand has improved the volume. The edition which 
he is issuing of Luther’s works, in German, deserves to be widely known 
and widely patronized.— The Hope of Israel. A Review of the Argument 
from Prophecy. By F. H. Woods, B.D., Sometime Fellow and Theological 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Oxford, Vicar of Chalfont St. Peter. 12mo, 
pp. viii,218. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1896.) The chapters of this volume, constituting the War- 
bertonian Lectures for 1890-4, have already seen the light in the pages of 
The Expository Times. The author’s standpoint is sufficiently ‘‘ modern ” 
for him to have felt uncomfortable under the trammels of the terms of the 
endowment at the charges of which the lectures were delivered, and for 
him to feel sure that the argument from Prophecy needs to be wholly 
recast if it is not to do more harm than good to the cause of Christianity. 
The critical conclusions of Kuenen, Robertson Smith and Driver supply the 
basis from which prophecy is contemplated. The value of the book consists 
therefore in its giving us what we may call the argument from prophecy in 
its lowest terms. Itis reduced to something like this: The phenomena of 
prophecy suggest that God was with Israel leading it to higher views of Him 
and man and duty; and, as such, that it was a stage in revelation; and, 
therefore, a serious study of it may be a very real help in the building up of 
Christian faith and Christian character.——‘t By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,”’ 
xxii. The Arch of Titus, and the Spoils of the Temple. By the late William 
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Knight, M.A. With an Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Durham. 
With Authentic Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 128. (London: The Religious 
Tract Society ; New York and Chicago: The Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896.) 
This cheap and handy reprint of what the author’s son justly speaks of as his 
father’s *‘ beautiful and scholarly’? monograph on the Spoils of the Tem- 
ple, isa very welcome addition to the ‘* By-Paths of Bible Knowledge.” It is 
in essence a historical and archeological study of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and of the sacred vessels of the Jews, and is written with adequate 
scholarship and ina stirring style. Die Evangelien nach Mattheus, Markus 
und Lukas, ausgelegt von D. C. F. Nosgen, ord. Professor der Theologie zu 
Rostock. Zweite, neubearbeitete Auflage. Large 8vo, pp. xiv, 448. (Miin- 
chen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1897.) We give the heartiest 
welcome to this new edition of Nosgen’s able commentary on the 
synoptic gospels. It has been most carefully worked over during the 
interval since the issue of the former edition, and lies before us in 
effect a new book, though, of course, the mass of the material is the 
same. The standpoint of Noésgen. as is well known, is strictly super- 
naturalistic. Almost alone among German theological professors, he 
approaches the study of the Scriptures as a hearty believer in the Bibli- 
cal conception of Revelation and Inspiration. This has naturally been made 
a reproach to him, as an ‘‘ unscientific ” attitude. But is not an expositor 
best qualified for his work by sympathy with the fundamental conceptions 
of his authors? Does not the maxim have its application here too—that 
only the Christian man can comprehend Christian truth? At all events, 
Prof. Nosgen powerfully commends himself to us when he declares: ‘*‘ lam 
determined, even as a theologian, to be nothing other than the servant of 
Him who said, ‘I am the Way and the Truth and the Life.’”’ We find his 
comments careful, helpful and unfailingly reverent.——A Dissertation on the 
Gospel Commentary of S. Ephraim the Syrian. With a Scriptural Index to 
His Works. By the Rev. J. Hamlyn Hill, D.D., ete. S8vo, pp. 177. (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1896.) Dr. Hill has already given us two welcome volumes rendering more 
convenient the study of the history of the Gospel text in the early Church 
—a translation of Marcion’s Gospel and another of Tatian’s Diatessaron (see 
this REVIEW, Vol. v, p. 707). The present volume is really an Appendix to 
the work on Tatian. It consists essentially of a translation of all the quota- 
tions from the Gospel narrative that are found in Ephraim’s Commentary on 
Tatian’s text (including even fhose introduced for illustrative purposes), 
arranged in the order of the Arabic Diatessaron. Although this constitutes 
the body of the work, it occupies less than fifty pages. It is preceded by an 
Introduction of thirty-seven pages, in which an account is given of Ephraim 
and his Commentary ; and by a discussion of sixty-one ‘‘ parallelisms,”’ or pas- 
sages in Ephraim’s Commentary, parallel passages to which occur in his other 
writings, and which, therefore, tend to show in a variety of ways that they 
are from the same hand. It is followed by a very full Scriptural Index to S. 
Ephraim’s books, and by an Appendix, in which passages are discussed to 
which Zahn’s reconstruction gave a different order from that of the Arabic 
Diatessaron. Possessors of Dr. Hill’s The Earliest Life of Christ will nat- 
urally wish the present work also, to complete the material for the 
study of the Diatessaron with which he supplies the student. ——The Origin 
and Peculiar Characteristics of the Gospel of S. Mark, and Its Relation to the 
other Synoptists. Being the Ellerton Essay, 1896. By J.C. Du Buisson, 
B.A., Late Demy of Magdalen College. 8vo, pp. 72. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1896.) Mr. Du Buisson’s Ellerton Essay is a very creditable piece of 
work. It discusses, in turn, the origin of the Gospel of Mark, its relation 
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to the other Synoptists and its purpose and characteristics. The hypothesis 
of an “ Urmarkus ”’ is adopted, but the difference between the ‘* Urmarkus”’ 
and our Mark is made very inconsiderable. The ‘‘ Urmarkus’”’ is supposed to 
have been written by John Mark, writing under the influence of Peter, before 
A.D. 70, while our present Mark is dated from a very slight revision of A.D. 
73-76. The essay also gives a very readable summary of the facts as to Mark 
so far as known.—Studies of the Man Christ Jesus. By Robert E. Speer, 
Secretary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, etc. 18mo, pp. 
249. (New York, Chicago and Toronto, 1896.) This little book stands 
quite apart from ordinary helps for the use of Bible classes, for which pur- 
pose the Preface tells us it is designed. There is nothing dry or hard here, 
in method, outline or execution. The characteristic of the book is rich- 
ness. Illustrations are drawn from a very wide range of literature and the 
points made are never whittled too fine. There are some mannerisms of 
style, probably due to the origin of the material in talks to students: and 
these invade even the Table of Contents, amid the aridity proper to which 
there stands out startlingly such a sentence as “‘ His little human ways, so 
human and yet so faultless.’? But the general reader, for whom the book is 
not specially meant, will miss a treat, if he leaves this stimulating little book 
to the teachers of Bible classes. It is distinctly not caviare to the general.—— 
Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. By B. B. Loomis, Ph.D.,D.D. 8vo, pp. 
71. (New York: Eaton & Mains, 1896.) The object of this booklet is 
to provide a primary guide for the systematic study of the Book of Acts. 
The matter is divided into twelve lessons, something after the order of an 
advanced Sabbath-school lesson paper. The author’s remarks are plain and 
straightforward, and the book appears to be very well adapted for use in 
Bible classes.——The Expository Times. Edited by Rev. James Hastings, 
M.A. Volume the Seventh : October, 1895—September, 1896. 4to, pp. viii, 
568. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1896.) The Expository Times continues on its bright and sparkling way, 
bringing with it month by month flashes of light, if no steady shining. We 
would not willingly miss its periodical visits, and positively could not do 
without the sprightly paragraphs in which the editor communicates, each 
month, what he has observed in the worlds of Biblical research and of 
speculative unbelief. The present volume is as full as ever of true things 
and new things and startling things. The pleasant face of Dr. William 
Sanday, full of calm thoughtfulness and kindliness, looks out on the reader 
from the frontispiece. 


Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE NICENE THEOLOGY. With some 
Reference to the Ritschlian View of Theology and History of Doctrine. 
Lectures delivered on the L. P. Stone Foundation at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary, in January, 1896, by Hu@u M. Scort, D.D., Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History in Chicago Theological Seminary. Chicago: 
Chicago Theological Seminary Press, §1 Ashland Boulevard, 1896. 
pp. vi and 390, 62 by 33 inches. 


At last we have from an American professor of Church history a direct and 
adequate attack upon the Ritschlian theory which is dominating the newest 
theology and doctrinal history of Germany. Andit isa veritable cannonade, 
or rather it is like the battle of the English against the Great Armada in 
1588. Prof. Scott fires a broadside, and then, while the enemy may be im- 
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agined to be gazing in astonishment at the damage caused, he has already 
turned and is pouring in the other broadside with even more terrible effect. 
Meantime the small arms and the swivel guns have never ceased a moment. 

After an opening lecture upon the “‘ Critical and Biblical Prolegomena to the 
Development of the Nicene Theology,’’ Prof. Scott advances by regular steps 
in successive lectures to consider the period of foundation till the close of 
the Gnostic age, the development in the period of the Apologists, the imper- 
fect apprehension of the main points connected with the work of salvation 
which led to sacerdotalism and asceticism in the early Church, then the doc- 
trine of the Holy Ghost and the Trinity, as necessarily involved in that of 
God and the divine Christ, and finally the doctrine of the divine Christ 
in its relation to the Rule of Faith and to dogma. The main characteristic 
of the work is the fullness of the material employed, which is almost an em- 
barrassment to both writer and reader, impeding sometimes the directness 
of the narrative, but often handled with a keenness and wit which them- 
selves have the force of additional arguments. Dr. Scott’s perception of the 
consequences of the Ritschlian views and the inherent absurdity of some of 
Ritschl’s positions is so clear that his refutations are sometimes overwhelm- 
ing. But this very vigor produces an occasional inattention to finer shadings 
of thought which will be sure to call out the complaint of the members of 
the school. The numerous citations of an abundant literature deserve high 
commendation, and the same must be said of the briefer discussions thrown 
into the form of footnotes, which in their freer style are sometimes more 
interesting than the text itself. 

The Theology and Christology of the Nicene Creed begin, as Prof. Scott 
shows us, in the New Testament. The Synoptic Gospels make it evident that 
the earliest disciples saw the true meaning and real nature of their Lord not 
in the humble man of sorrows, but in the exalted and reigning King and 
Judge of men. In the first preaching of the apostles, it is the Kingship of 
Jesus which receives most constant attestation. From the King on the 
throne comes the gift of the Holy Spirit ; He grants thé power to work won- 
ders, to Him prayer is addressed, He is the ever-active Saviour, and He 
receives His faithful servants to their reward. As ‘‘Lord,’? He possesses 
every attribute that belongs to the Jehovah of the Old Testament. With 
Paul, the expression of this earlier Christology is enriched by new forms. 
Not only is Jesus now the King on the throne, exalted there because of His 
‘** obedience unto death,’ but He is thus restored to the position which He 
occupied when, before the humiliation, He was in the form of God, was the 
Creator and the goal of the material universe. John seizes upon these ideas 
to give them a form characteristic of himself. The preéxistent Christ is 
the ** Word,”’ who created all things and who ‘‘ became flesh.”? He, coming 
down from heaven, redeemed man by giving His life, and then ascended up 
where he was before to participate in the glory which He had with the Father 
before the world was. 

It is the peculiarity of the Ritschlian school to acknowledge nearly all of 
these great facts, which form the substance of the Nicene Creed, and yet to 
maintain that that creed is illegitimate, and that it perverts original Chris- 
tianity! Ritsch] himself did this upon dogmatic grounds. We know the 
ontological only through the phenomenal, and only so far as that has rela- 
tions to the phenomenal. In theology, in particular, we have no knowledge 
of the ontological except what is involved in “religious” judgments, in 
things which have an ‘‘ interest ’”’ for us, or have a bearing upon our struggle 
with the world. Thus Christ is a man; but He reveals God and does for us 
that work of liberation from the world which God must do and so excites in 
us the feelings which belong to God. Tous He is God,a “* Werthurtheil ”’ of 
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the greatest importance. But as to His preéxistence, that has no religious 
value, no ‘ interest,’’ excites no ‘* Werthurtheil,’? and is accordingly some- 
thing outside of dogmatics. Did Paul and John really know anything about 
it? The implication is necessarily that they did not. The followers of 
Ritschl, both exegetical and historical, have had other ways, but quite as effec- 
tive ones, of arriving at the same result. With Harnack, the preéxistence 
of Christ is an idealizing process which essentially confounds an eternal idea 
with an eternal person. With Beyschlag, the consciousness of Jesus is evi- 
dently a purely human consciousness, but in moments of elevation He views 
Himself as having had an eternal existence with the Father. By this He meant 
simply an ideal preéxistence. John, and particularly Paul, could not stop at 
this point. They ascribed to Him a real preéxistence; yet this was a theory 
with them, a part of their ‘‘ theology,”’ belonging to the human limitations 
of their thinking and not constituting any part of their permanent message 
to mankind. Hence, for these learned and profound reasons, though they 
teach the preéxistence and eternal divinity of the Redeemer, it is as if they 
did not. 

What the success of these writers is in such attempts to evacuate the 
acknowledged teachings of the Scriptures, we leave each to decide for him- 
self. Similar methods are employed and similar success is attained in the 
post-apostolic period with which the historian has to deal and to which Prof. 
Scott directs his attention in this work. If anything is clear, it is that in 
that great line of writers who are styled the subapostolic fathers, the apolo- 
gists and the polemics, the main current of thought is in entire harmony 
with the teachings of the New Testament, as above sketched, and that the 
Church is slowly coming to a clearly formulated view as to the nature of the 
divine Christ, His relations with the Father and His unique but single per- 
sonality. But Harnack does not acknowledge this. His history was written 
for the purpose of furnishing the historical proof of the system of Ritschl, 
to whom he owes his principal peculiarities of historical method, his estima- 
tion of the enthusiasm of the early Church, of Montanism and of the effect 
of Greek thinking upon the dogmas of Christianity. He has himself rendered 
valuable service in showing how little we know about ‘* Ebionitism ” and 
kindred phenomena, and how little can be safely built upon them in expla- 
nation of the course of Christian history. But upon the slightest hints, 
derived from similar sources, he builds up a theory that the ‘* adoptionist ”’ 
Christology was the true original Christology of the Church. That is, in 
plain terms, the original tendency in the Church to ascribe deity to Christ was 
an exaggeration. The only really worthy representative of his adoptionism 
whom he can bring forward is Hermas, and the attempt to make him out an 
adoptionist will, I believe, be finally judged a failure, in spite of the defec- 
tive character of Hermas’ style of thought and composition. By a curious 
perversion, which will excite the amusement of subsequent ages, Harnack 
makes the great heretics, Paul of Samosata and his followers, into the true 
representatives of the original doctrine of the Church—men who were con- 
demned in their own day, and whose theology, whenever revived, as by 
Socinus and Channing, has proved unable to do the work of Christianity in 
the world. And yet he says that Athanasius saved the Church! 

The truth, as against all this perversion of plain history in the interest of 
a piece of bad dogmatics, is that the earliest writing after the New Testa- 
ment, with all the poverty of conception that was characteristic of those 
early attempts to grasp and state the truth of Christ, clearly views Christ as 
God, and the subsequent writings successively adjust this idea to the idea of 
one God and of a perfect human nature in the divine Christ, till the product 
is the Theology of Nice and the Christology of Chalcedon. The course of 
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the history is almost ideal. Every possible combination of thought which 
the mind of man is logically capable of was considered; the erroneous views 
were, one by one, excluded; and after they were eliminated, the sole remain- 
ing view, rendered more luminous by this process, was finally adopted as the 
truth of the Scriptures. As such it remains to-day; and the methods of 
perverse exegesis which are necessary to get it out of the New Testament are 
enough to show that it belongs indubitably there. An honest, objective exe- 
gesis or history has no verdict except for the essential and eternal deity of 
the Word of God, who was, as Nice said, ‘‘ consubstantial ” with the Father. 

For having sketched this history, exhibited the errors of the Ritschlians, 
and with so abundant learning furnished another, a new,and a fresh apology 
for the truth, Prof. Scott deserves, and will receive, the gratitude of the 
learned and the religious world. 

Pacific Seminary, Oakland, Cal. FRANK HuGH FOSTER. 
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THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE SEE OF PETER. By the Rev. LUKE 
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These two volumes are closely and curiously related. The latter is avow- 
edly a reply to the former, which itself is impliedly written in answer to pre- 
vious books and pamphlets by Mr. Rivington. The one is written by a per- 
vert from the Church of England to the Church of Rome; the other by a 
Cowley Father who accepts, at least substantially, the teachings of Rome, 
while he rejects her claims. The volume of ‘‘ Father” Puller is a defense 
of the Ritualistic position as against submission to Papal authority. The 
volume of ‘‘ Father’? Rivington is an attack upon the Ritualistic position 
by one who has himself abandoned it as untenable and who has been led by 
the logic of the ‘‘Anglo-Catholic’’ premises to what he believes to be the 
consistent and impregnable position of Rome. 

Father Rivington upholds with all the enthusiasm of a neophyte the full- 
fledged ultramontane theory of Papal sovereignty and infallibility. His 
portly volume bears the official nthil obstat of the Society of the Jesuits and 
the imprimatur of Cardinal Vaughan, who contributes a brief Introduction, 
in which he urges upon inquirers after the Catholic faith this short and easy 
method of dealing with the objections alleged against it: ‘‘ Find the Divine 
Teacher, find the Supreme Shepherd, find the Vicar of Christ. Concentrate 
all your mental and moral faculties upon finding the Head of Christ’s 
Church upon earth. This is the key to the situation..... If only you 
find the Divine Teacher, you may leave all objections to the doctrines He 
teaches to answer themselves. And if you find Him not, then answers to 
the difficulties brought against His teaching will go for little.” 

The spirit and methods of our author are in complete accord with this 
advice. For example, he tells us (p. 148): ‘* History, as the Catholic Church 
gives it to us, placing its key in our hands, is one thing: history without that 
key may easily become a labyrinth in which a lifetime may be spent in futile 
attempts to find the centre.”’ Mr. Rivington from the outset assumes what 
it is professedly the object of his book to establish—the ultramontane duc- 
trine of the Papacy. This assumption colors the interpretation of the inci- 
dents he discusses. Everything, for example, which marks the political 
importance of the city of Rome, is claimed as a proof of the ecclesiastical 
preéminence of the bishop. Any indication of the position naturally taken 
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by the Church in the Imperial City, through its wealth, its situation at the 
centre of the Roman world and the focus of its commercial, literary and 
political life, is interpreted as a manifestation of the primacy and sovereignty 
of the Roman See. 

A second dominating principle of interpretation accepted by Mr. Riving- 
ton is that of development. He affirms that theory, as expounded by Cardinal 
Newman, to have been a principle upon which the Church has always pro- 
ceeded. There is no difference, he claims, in substance or principle between 
the Papal régime of to-day and the position of the Papacy in the past four 
centuries. The apparent discrepancies are only the necessary differences 
between the various stages of normal growth, the differences, to use his own 
similitude, between the acorn and the oak. In all essentials they are iden- 
tical. This is a principle capable of great elasticity in its application, and 
the temptation is great to use it in bringing the facts of history into line 
with the unproved assumptions with which the writer sets out. In fact, a 
writer thoroughly possessed by these two primary canons of interpretation 
will not tind it difficult, without any intention of deception, to secure what- 
ever reconstruction of history is necessary in the interests of his position. 

Mr. Rivington’s work consists of twenty-seven chapters, covering the period 
from A.D. 96 to 452, and dealing with every circumstance and utterance, 
whether of father or of council, during that period, which has any bearing 
upon the position of the bishop of Rome and his relations to the Christian 
Church generally. It is noteworthy that the fundamental question as to the 
prerogatives of St. Peter and the position accorded to him by our Lord, is 
not referred to except in the most incidental manner. There is no discus- 
sion of the words of our Lord or of any supposed foundation St. Peter’s pri- 
macy might have in the Scriptures. All this is quietly taken for granted. 
Even the second link in the Roman chain, namely, that St. Peter was 
bishop of Rome, is not discussed ; although how much depends upon the 
assumption is plainly admitted in the statement that ‘‘ St. Clement was suc- 
cessor of St. Peter because he was bishop of Rome. He owed his relation- 
ship to the Divine Head of the Church, viz., that of His Vicar, to his posi- 
tion in the Church of Rome.”? The whole of the book is taken up with one 
purpose—to establish the existence of the Papal supremacy from the time of 
Clement, and to prove that the later assumptions of Papal sovereignty were 
only the reassertion and manifestation of what had existed from the first. 
To do this, the latest phase of Vaticanism is everywhere read into primitive 
history. Everything that appears to make for it is strained, exaggerated and 
reiterated. Everything that conflicts with it is minimized or suppressed. 
Even the translation of Latin words is, to say the least, strained to meet the 
exigencies of the theory; and any simple incident, such as an act of defer- 
ence naturally paid to the bishop of a great city, is tortured into an acknowl- 
edgment of his primacy. The logic is as false as the history is perverted. 
Conclusions are drawn which are completely beyond the scope of the pre- 
mises. To take one glaring instance—the difference between Papal sover- 
eignty and Papal infallibility is conveniently ignored. Even could the 
former be established by this ultramontane reconstruction of history, there 
would still yawn a great gulf between the ecclesiastical headship over Chris- 
tendom which Rome did at a later date secure by means of her manipulation 
of political exigencies and her effrontery in the invention and falsification of 
historical documents, and that ex cathedra infallibility in the exercise of his 
office as supreme pastor and teacher of the Church with which the Vatican 
Council invested the Pope. This non sequitur runs through the whole argu- 
ment, and of a piece with it are many of the illogical inferences and unwar- 
ranted conclusions forced from the incidents and utterances under review. 
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Space will only permit a few illustrations of the methods employed by Mr. 
Rivington. Take the very first incident cited—the writing of the letter to 
the Corinthians commonly attributed to Clement. It was written not in his 
own name, but in the name of the Christian community at Rome. In it, 
says Bishop Lightfoot (Clement of Rome, Vol. i, p. 352), ‘‘ not only have we 
no traces of a bishop of bishops, but even the very existence of a bishop of 
Rome itself could nowhere be gathered from this letter.’? Here is Mr. Riv- 
ington’s method of extracting from this letter a testimony to the Papacy: 
‘If primitive Church history presents us with the spectacle of the Church 
of Rome calling herself by this name and stepping to the front to act with 
authority in guarding the faith of the Church as to the apostolic succession 
of her rulers and restoring unity toa divided Christian community at a dis- 
tance, this does not constitute anything like a vital difference between this 
early expression of authority and the most recent instance of Papal rule. It 
is at most a difference of terminology. It would not follow that, because an 
act of authority was done in the name of the Church of Rome, it was not 
done by the authority of the bishop of Rome.’’? What a bundle of assump- 
tions!—that the letter was Clement’s personally, that he was bishop of 
Rome, that as bishop of Rome he possessed supreme sovereignty over the 
Church at Corinth, and, further, that the Corinthian Church had appealed 
to Rome and Rome had sent legates to enforce its decision. For Mr. Riv- 
ington (p. 9), quoting 244 of Clement’s letter, observes: ‘‘ The Corinthians 
had removed them (the presbyters) from the exercise of their office, as is 
stated in the next sentence; but in this sentence the writer of the Epistle 
treats their deposition as not concluded; it is the present tense, as though 
their act awaited its completion at the hands of Rome. Whether this were 
so or not, the matter must have been brought before them in some way, for 
Rome passes most definite judgment as to whether these rulers deserved 
such treatment, instead of asking for further particulars.’? Thence the last 
assumption proceeds that Rome answered the appeal in this letter and ‘‘ sent 
legates,’’ presumably to enforce the judgment. 

Take next the case of Victor and the Asiatics, which is often cited as the 
first mild attempt at aggression on the part of Rome. Victor not only with- 
drew the Church at Rome from communion with the Quartodecimans, but 
‘‘attempted ”’ (zecpdtar) to separate them from fellowship with all other 
Christian Churches. For this he was sharply rebuked by Irenzus and other 
bishops, and the attempt failed, the Asiatics holding with tenacity to the 
custom which they believed to have apostolic sanction. Mr. Rivington’s ex- 
planation of this incident is, to say the least, very curious. He describes 
the refusal of fellowship on the part of Rome as ‘‘ not intended to involve 
separation from the whole body.”’ ‘* For the latter a distinct and formal 
notification of the terrible infliction was necessary.”” When the Asiatics 
refused to yield, Victor “decided, or, at least, threatened, to excom- 
municate the Asiatic churches ‘from the common unity,’ as Eusebius 
expresses it. He set to work to do it; he made the endeavor ; he took the 
first step. He issued his notice of excommunication, of downright excom- 
munication.’’ But he was prevented. Some bishops protested. ‘* Their 
protest, however, consisted only of exhortation or entreaty,” although 
Mr. Rivington admits that ‘“‘ they did this in no measured terms, but went 
beyond the limits of the respect due to the office of St. Victor.”? Then 
‘* mediation’? came from Irenzeus, who wrote to Victor ‘*‘ in more deferen- 
tial terms,” ‘* pleaded that it was not a matter of faith,’’ ‘ advised him with 
all becoming respect not to cut off whole churches.”? Consequently, our 
author reasons, ‘‘it was in the power of St. Victor to cut them off.” He 
had a right to do so, but Irenzeus urged him not to use his right with excess. 
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ive severity. ‘‘ Nota hint is given all round that any one of the churches 
disputed St. Victor’s authority.” Thus ‘St. Victor’s endeavor failed; for 
he found the opposition to the exercise of discipline too serious.”” The 
‘‘ unfortunate ” failure is attributed by our author in part to the passionate 
tenacity of the Asiatics, and in part to the wisdom of Victor who yielded 
because it was not a matter of faith; but, we are told, “‘ his ruling ultimately 
prevailed throughout the Church.” 

The history of Cyprian furnishes a fruitful theme. ‘‘ St. Cyprian,’ we are 
told, ‘‘ regards the saying of our Lord to Peter as the root of all authority in 
the Church.”’ ‘‘ The bishops enter into their share of the keys through suc- 
cession from St. Peter who is thus, in a very true sense, the ‘root’ of the 
Catholic Church, and the source of its unity. She is ‘ built on Peter for an 
origin and for the ordering of unity.’’? For thus Mr. Rivington interprets 
the words of Cyprian, ‘super Petrum, origine wnitatis et ratione.” ‘St. 
Peter,’ he tells us, ‘‘ is the origin of the Church’s unity.’’ ‘‘Our Lord made 
him the origin.’? At this point arises the question vigorously debated 
between Mr. Rivington and Father Puller, whether St. Peter’s position was 
special and preéminent over all the other apostles, or whether it was typical 
of the position of the rest; whether.the bishop of Rome as Peter’s successor 
had preéminence and sovereignty over all the other bishops, or whether all 
the bishops possess the same powers and each isin his diocese the founda- 
tion of the Church and the centre of its unity. Both theories are alike 
sacerdotal, only one is Episcopal and the other Papal. There is little doubt 
that Cyprian’s tremendous claims are put forth on behalf of the episcopate 
generally, and that he ascribed to each bishop the same absolute power and 
supreme sacerdotal prerogative. But conceding this, the Papacy is the 
logical complement of the Cyprianic theory, whose inherently schismatical . 
tendency finds its counteraction in the headship and supremacy of the bishop 
of Rome. Mr. Rivington lays much emphasis on Cyprian’s description of 
Rome as “ the Chair of Peter,’”’ and the term ‘‘principalis ecclesia’’ he in- 
terprets to mean ‘‘ the sovereign, ruling Church.” 

Then there is the case of Cyprian’s protest against St. Stephen’s restoration 
of the two Spanish bishops deposed for having denied Christ in a time of 
persecution. The Spanish clergy sent the bishops elected in place of the 
deposed ones as a deputation to Cyprian, who assembled a Provincial Synod 
which decided that the former bishops had been justly deposed and the new 
ones canonically elected. Now, says Mr. Rivington, ‘the important point 
is the way in which Cyprian dealt with the authority of the Pope. He 
nowhere denies it as a matter of principle, but he sees some restriction in its 
claim to obedience.”’ ‘‘ The power of St. Stephen is not for a moment ques- 
tioned.”” ‘‘He (Cyprian) does not even remotely hint at any lack of 
authority on the part of the Pope.’? However, he considers that the Pope 
had been overreached and says that although ‘‘ there was more fault in this 
in the way of negligence, the real sin lay at the door of the bishop who had 
deceived the Pope.’? After much special pleading of this kind, Mr. Riving- 
ton, in evident consciousness of the weakness of his case, concludes that 
‘the materials are insufficient for understanding the matter fully and we do 
not know the sequel.”’ 

In the question as to the validity of heretical baptism, it would be difficult 
to overstate the strong and persistent opposition made by Cyprian to the 
plainly expressed views of the bishop of Rome. Nevertheless, Mr. Riving. 
ton devotes two long chapters to the attempt to explain it away. He main- 
tains that after all Cyprian and Firmilian changed their teaching and their 
practice. Without a shred of evidence he assumes that Cyprian ‘‘led the 
way in the direction of submission ’’ to the Pope (p. 112). If so, how was it 
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that the Council of Arles found it necessary to legislate against the practice 
in Africa? Mr. Rivington has a curious gloss upon this transaction: 
“‘Although we know from the Council of Arles that some persisted in their 
erroneous custom ”’ (p. 111). 

To the inquiry, ‘‘ Why did not Stephen issue an ex cathedra decision in the 
matter of faith and so end the contest ?’’ Mr. Rivington replies, ‘‘ that pos- 
sibly St. Stephen did not feel that he had at his disposal those means to 
which the promise of divine ‘ assistance’ has been made according to the 
Vatican decree. Infallibility is not the power of stepping forward at any 
moment and settling a question ; it is only the security of divine ‘ assistance’ 
where the successor of St. Peter is led to define.’”? Thus the boasted prerog- 
ative of St. Peter’s chair is etherealized into a vague assertion of divine 
‘assistance,’ and the responsibility for its exercise is left to some unde- 
fined and uncertain constraint of being ‘‘led.”? Surely if Stephen possessed 
the prerogative ascribed to him, he could not at such a time plead either 
want of necessity for its exercise or want of opportunity to give a well- 
considered and deliberate judgment. 

The Council of Nicza presents grave difficulties to the Papal apologist. 
What need was there of a council at all? Why did not the Pope speak ex 
cathedra against Arianism? Surely when the Godhead of the Redeemer 
was denied, there was an occasion not only worthy of but imperiously 
demanding his intervention. Mr. Rivington tells us, first, that the doctrine 
of infallibility does not imply that the Pope was always able to close a ques- 
tion. But at least why did he not attempt to doit? Why did he leave it 
for a Council to pronounce a testimony he himself was competent to give ? 
Then, secondly, Mr. Rivington tells us that Rome had already in effect 
closed the question when ‘‘ Pope Dionysius set his seal to the use of the 
term Homoousion.” But this was sixty years earlier, and it would appear, 
from what Athanasius says, that through pressure of heretical objections 
the term was withdrawn in 269 by the Council of Antioch. Then, thirdly, 
we are told that Sylvester may have spoken and his utterance perished, 
for only one Papal letter of the period has been preserved; and, in fact, 
the Pope planned the Council, reasonably preferring a conciliar judgment in 
the East to an ex cathedra judgment from Rome (p. 158). Then, as to the 
Council itself, we are informed that ‘‘ the Pope presided by his legates, con- 
sisting of Hosius of Cordova in Spain and two priests named Vito and 
Vincentius.’’ Of this legatine position of Hosius there is not a shadow of 
proof, beyond the bold interpolation of the Eusebian text by Gelasius of 
Cyzicus. 

There is but one other of the extraordinary statements with which the vol- 
ume abounds that we canrefer to. The genuineness of the notorious Sardican 
Canons, relating to appeals, is more than questionable. Mr. Rivington pro- 
nounces in favor of the view that they were actually passed at Nicaea, and 
affirms it to be the only tenable theory. How then does he account for their 
disappearance and their subsequent reproduction as Nicene in the fifth cen- 
tury ? He conjectures that ‘‘ there was foul play in regard to some of the 
Nicene Canons.”? But those which bear the name of Sardica and were really 
Nicene were “ preserved after a while at Rome only, the home of accuracy, 
the metropolis of canonical lore.’”? ‘‘ Rome,” he continues, ‘‘ alone enjoyed 
an uninterrupted succession of high-minded, orthodox prelates, and the main- 
tenance of the Canons of Nicza was their special boast and glory. Their 
witness is a safer guide than the records of Alexandria and Constantinople.” 
Here we may well pause, and, with the ancient Latin satirist, inquire: 
** What shall Ido at Rome? I cannot lie.” 

The less pretentious, but much more readable work of ‘‘ Father” Puller 
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is introduced by a sympathetic Preface by the Bishop of Lincoln. It con- 
tains seven lectures, of which the first five were delivered in a London 
church before an audience of clergymen. In them the Papal claims to 
supreme jurisdiction over Christendom are discussed. Of these the first two 
treat of the See of Rome during the first three centuries, but by no means. 
exhaustively. The points chiefly dealt with are the Paschal Controversy, 
the witness of Irenzeus, the Clementine Romance, and the Life of Cyprian. 
In the third lecture the relations of St. Peter to the Apostolic College and to 
the Church are discussed. The fourth and fifth lectures relate to the growth 
of the Papal power during the fourth and fifth centuries, but the discussion 
is meagre. Nothing, for example, is said as to the relations of the Popes to 
the heresies of Arius, Pelagius, Nestorius and Eutyches, and very little 
about the Gicumenical Councils, except the first and second. They are 
written in a devout spirit, and are free from recrimination or bitterness. 
The writer’s prepossessions are not offensively obtruded, asin Mr. Riving- 
ton’s volume. Nevertheless, throughout them the writer is hampered by 
his dogmatic position. Herein lies the great weakness of the book. This 
appears, for example, in his treatment of Cyprian in lecture two, and still 
more conspicuously in the sixth and seventh lectures on ‘‘ The Unity of the 
Church.’’ These are chiefly occupied with the contravention of the Roman 
position as expressed by Cardinal Wiseman: ‘‘According to the doctrine of 
the ancient fathers, it is easy at once to ascertain who are the Church 
Catholic and who are in a state of schism, by simply discovering who are in 
communion with the See of Rome and who are not.”? Father Puller points 
out that according to this statement the unity of the Church is always visible. 
Certainly this is the logical outcome of the Roman theory of the Church. 
But, be it observed, the Tractarian theory held by Father Puller differs from 
the Roman theory only in its rejection of Papal supremacy. In every other 
respect the two views are identical. The one as much as the other demands 
a visible unity. According to the Roman theory this is constituted by the 
headship of the Pope and the submission of the whole Church to the Pontiff 
as the Vicar of Christ. The Roman position is logically complete. Accord- 
ing to the Tractarian or ‘‘Anglo-Catholic ’’ theory the basis and centre of 
unity is found in the Episcopate. But the Episcopate, as acknowledged by 
the expounders of this theory, is broken up into three distinct organizations 
between which there is no intercommunion. Herein lies the weakness of 
this theory in contrast with the consistency and completeness of the Papal 
theory. 

Father Puller is here obliged to abandon, virtually, his theory of the 
Church, and to take up what is in reality the Protestant position. He denies 
that the unity of the Church is of necessity visible. It ought indeed to be 
visibly manifested. ‘‘ The fundamental law of the Church,” he says (p. 222), 
‘*is the law of love; and to whatever degree the main body of the Church 
is dominated by that law, there will be a proportionate yearning for visible 
unity and a readiness to give up a great deal in order to attain toit. The 
different members of the Church or a majority of them in the various prov- 
inces, being inwardly united by love, the provincial or national churches will 
manifest the love, which dwells in the hearts of the faithful, by external 
fellowship and intercommunion But this visible unity, at which the 
Church is bound to aim, and which expresses the supernatural love which 
dwells in her, is no mechanical unity resulting from an iron necessity ; it is 
produced by the action of the Holy Ghost who dwells in the Church and in 
the hearts of the Church’s members, and by the free codperation of their 
sanctified wills. On the Roman theory the external unity of the Church is 
a mechanical unity . . . . thevisible unity of the Church is not the outcome 
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of the free codperation of the members of the Church with the unifying 
influences of the Spirit of God; it is the rigidly necessary result of the way 
in which the Church is defined.” Again he says, ‘‘According to the primi- 
tive idea, visible unity is no mere logical deduction from a definition ; it is 
the outcome of the unifying operation of the Holy Spirit.”’.... “No 
doubt there is an underlying invisible unity which never ceases..... In 
this sense the Church is always one. But that essential unity is perceived 
by faith and not by sight The essential unity of the Church re- 
mains, even though the outward unity may from time to time be broken.” 

Upon these statements four remarks may be made. First, this criticism 
of the Roman theory of the Church applies with equal severity, mutatis 
mutandis, to the Tractarian theory, according to which the Church is in its 
essential nature a visible institution propagated by a tactual episcopal suc- 
cession upon which its esse depends. Secondly, the Tractarian theory of the 
Church absolutely fails when the attempt is made to comprehend in the one 
Church, constituted upon the basis of ‘* the apostolic succession,”’ the Greek, 
Roman and Anglican Churches, which are at variance doctrinally and eccle- 
siastically and between whom no intercommunion, but absolute hostility, 
exists. Thirdly, the Tractarian is driven by the exigencies of his position to 
adopt what is substantially the Protestant doctrine of the unity of the 
Church which is altogether irreconcilable with the Anglo-Catholic theory of 
the Church. Such is the illogical and indefensible position on which he is 
compelled to make his stand. Then, lastly, Father Puller is here maintain- 
ing a position with respect to Church unity which is unreservedly con- 
demned by his great authority, Cyprian. For it is the Cyprianic theory of 
the Church and the Episcopate which is maintained and expounded by all 
writers of the Oxford School. But Cyprian maintained that the unity of the 
Chureh must be visible. Father Puller cites the case of Judah and Israel 
as an instance of the suspension of the visible unity of the people of God 
while the essential unity remained unbroken (p. 227). But Cyprian denies 
the analogy here asserted between the Church and the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah. ‘‘ When the twelve tribes of Israel were torn asunder the 
Prophet Ahijah rent his garment. But because church people cannot be 
rent, His coat woven and conjoined throughout was not divided by those it 
fellto. Individual, conjoined, coentwined, it shows the coherent concord of 
our people who put on Christ. In the sacrament and sign of His garment 
He has declared the unity of His Church” (De Unit. Eccles., 26). Again 
he says: ‘‘ The Lord ratifieth us in His Gospel that those same who had then 
severed themselves from the tribes of Judah and Jerusalem, and, having left 
Jerusalem and withdrawn to Samaria, should be reckoned amongst profane 
and heathen.’? On Cyprian’s theory the unity of the Church is essentially 
visible. This is confirmed by his attitude on the question of heretical 
baptism. 

Wycliffe College, Toronto. J. P. SHERATON. 


THE AGE OF HILDEBRAND. By MARVIN R. VINCENT, D.D. New 
York: The Christian Literature Company, 1896. 


This is the first volume to appear of the ‘‘ Ten Epochs of Church History,”’ 
announced by the Christian Literature Company, and edited by John 
Fulton, D.D., LL.D. The series is intended for persons who have not the 
leisure or the opportunity to make a profound study of ecclesiastical his- 
tory. Hence the publication of these popular monographs, to present a 
bird’s-eye view of the more important epochs in the life of the Church. Dr. 
Vincent’s work will be welcomed as a popular and comprehensive hand- 
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book, which may also be regarded as authoritative in that he has drawn 
from the best literature available. By the ‘‘age of Hildebrand,” the 
author means the time during which the theory of papal absolutism for 
which Gregory VII stood was the controlling factor. The period covered 
begins with Leo IX, and ends with Boniface VIII. The career of the 
Hildebrandian theocracy is traced with true historic appreciation, indicating 
a strong grasp of the significant events of that crowded age; and the story, 
written in a clear and fascinating style, will be found to be most readable 
and satisfactory. 

While aiming to give an impartial account, the author is rather severe at 
times, and in his treatment of the popes and their policy is not so liberal as 
Milman. He concedes the greatness of Hildebrand, but concludes that by 
his behavior to Henry he wrote himself down a brute. The administration 
of Innocent III surpassed those of all his predecessors, but, in the author’s 
judgment, he was as cruel as Hildebrand and more treacherous. In his 
closing chapter, Dr. Vincent holds that the Church empire of the medieval 
popes was essentially and intensely secular, based on a false idea of the 
Church and sustained by palpable forgeries. Yet it will not do, he con- 
tinues, for Protestantism to throw stones at Romanism, for ‘‘ not a few 
things popularly supposed to be peculiar to Romanism may be detected 
under other forms in Protestantism. The comparison of Hildebrand and 
Innocent III with certain notable Protestant leaders [he does not mention 
names] is by no means out of place, and the resemblance is not wholly 
imaginary.’’ Still Dr. Vincent is willing to admit that ‘‘ the system has 
something to do with shaping the man,”? but how much allowance is to be 
made for the age in which he lives, his social and religious environment and 
the nature of his education, a question well worth pondering, the author does 
not attempt to answer. 

McCormick Theological Seminary. J. R. STEVENSON. 


Die Apologien Justins des Mirtyrers. Herausgegeben von D. G. Kriiger, 
Professor der Theologie in Giessen. Zweite Auflage. Pp. viii, 87. (Frei- 
burg i. B. und Leipzig: Akademische Verlagsbuchhandlung J. C. B. Mohr, 
1896.) The exhaustion of the first edition of this work, published less than 
six years ago, would indicate that in Germany at least there is a considerable 
interest in special studies in Church history. The aim of the work, as also 
of the other numbers in Kriiger’s series, is to furnish university students 
with the texts of those ancient ecclesiastical fathers which may be used most 
conveniently in the study of methods of investigation in Seminars. In put- 
ting forth the present edition, Kriiger has revised the text, rewritten the 
Introduction, enlarged the Indexes and corrected errors, so as to furnish as 
clean and helpful a copy of Justin’s Apologies as can be obtained.—— Torch- 
bearers of Christendom: The Light They Shed, the Shadows They Cast. By 
Robert Remington Doherty. Pp. 288. (New York: Eaton & Mains; 
Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings, 1896.) It is the aim of the author to furnish 
‘* those who love the Church, but do not know much about it, with a frame- 
work of its history which shall be both simple and attractive.’’ In this he 
has failed by adopting a defective method. This method consists in divid- 
ing the history of the Church into five periods designated respectively the 
Classic, the Dark, the Medieval, the Reformation and the Modern. The 
author’s method further involves the selection of one person in each of these 
periods and dealing with the period as if it were an unfolding of the life and 
principles of that historical character. The general historical and the 
biographical methods are thus mingled, and the resulting presentation is con- 
fusing and misleading. It lacks in perspective. Too much attention is 
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given tosome events and too little to others. This is a fault which in a 
work designed to furnish a framework of Church history can only be over- 
looked on condition that the author has succeeded in combining it with un- 
doubted excellences. But Mr. Doherty has not done this. His selection of 
central characters for his periods is based upon a partisan, one might say, a 
sectarian view of the subject. An Anglican treating of the subject would 
certainly make an entirely different selection, and a Presbyterian another 
yet. Buta framework which in the hands of men building it from different 
sectarian points of view results in radically different outlines can hardly be 
considered satisfactory. Such treatments of history render it the hand- 
maiden of party and sect, and degrade it from the high position it should 
occupy as the faithful record of events. History of the Christian Church. 
By George H. Dryer, D.D. Vol. i: Founding of the New World. 1-600 
A.D. Pp. 4138. (New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: Curts & Jen- 
nings, 1896.) Though based upon an excellent idea, this is by no means an 
ideal book. It claims to bea popular history of the Christian Church. If 
by the term popular one chooses to designate simply that which can be 
understood by the people at large as distinguished from scholars, no one will 
dispute its claim. But if the term be used, as it should, to designate that 
which is calculated to help the average intelligent but uninformed layman 
to a clear view, a large grasp, a penetrating insight and full knowledge of 
the facts of Church history, this is not a popular book. A popular history of 
the Christian Church in the latter sense must be one which sets before the 
reader the course of Christianity in the world in simple narrative form, 
using plain, non-technical language, and yet faithfully tracing the inner 
evolution of events and so grouping them that the reader may carry the 
picture left on his mind by the study of one period into the next as a starting 
point. This is not the method of Dr. Dryer. His most striking characteris- 
tic is rather bold generalization and often unsympathetic criticism, as for 
instance in treating of Augustine, whose views of the nature of man and 
efficient grace do not happen to harmonize with the author’s. Dr. Dryer 
has also missed the mark altogether in his attempt to help the popular 
reader to further study. He gives for the purpose a list of literature to be 
consulted. On examination this list is found to contain the titles of books 
for the most part inaccessible to the general reader, or, if accessible, in 
languages with which he is unfamiliar. Moreover the titles of these books 
are defectively given, and in some cases misspelt beyond recognition, so that 
the common reader would have to resort to other authorities for his further 
reading, assuming that he had been stimulated by Dr. Dryer’s work to enter 
upon such study. The Children’s Crusade. An Episode of the Thirteenth 
Century. By George Zabriskie Gray. Pp. xv,242. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This work was first published in 1870 and has 
been reprinted several times since. Its subject is one of those rare move- 
ments in which children in masses seem to have been carried away by 
religious feeling to the performance of wholly unexpected deeds. Other move- 
ments of the same class are the Children’s Pilgrimage in 1457 and the Pray- 
ing Children of Silesia in 1707. A subject like this may be treated either 
in the way of the pure interpretation of sources or in the way of 
a historical reconstruction. In the latter case the success of the treat- 
ment depends largely ‘on the concealment of all methodological pro- 
cesses. The smoother the story the author can weave together and the 
more vividly picturesque he can make it, the greater the interest with which 
it will be read. Dr. Gray has wisely chosen this latter method of treating 
the subject. He does indeed at times take the reader into his confidence and 
give him glimpses of the processes by which he has reached his results, but 
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he does not do this enough to interfere materially with the success of the 
story. One only feels that it might have been altogether free of such 
methodological interruption. To the English reader the book is still, after 
the lapse of twenty-six years, the only adequate one on this strange move- 
ment.—Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. By Israel Abrahams, M.A. 
Pp. xv, 452. (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896.) This is a book packed 
with valuable information. The literature of the subject is not indeed 
barren or meagre, and scholars in general might know just how to reach the 
facts given here. But for the general public, and even for scholars who do 
not wish to spend much time in search of the information, a work like 
this was quite necessary. It brings together in a fair-sized volume a mass of 
facts which one must needs bear in mind in order thoroughly to understand the 
modern. Jew. The author’s views of the destiny of the Jewish race, though 
cropping out only incidentally, will be of considerable interest to the reader 
of the Bible. ‘They are in substance that the desire and expectation on the 
part of the Jews for the restoration of their independent national life are 
not grounded in ancient prophecies, but are outgrowths of their modes of 
life during the Middle Ages. With the entirely changed conditions of the 
present day, they have no reason either for desiring or expecting an inde- 
pendent national life. And the sooner the modern Jew realizes this the less 
energy and sentiment he will waste, according to the author, on a futile and 
vain hope.——Life and Times of Girolamo Savonarola. By Prof. Pasquale 
Villari. Translated by Linda Villari. With Portraits and Lilustrations. 
Popular Edition. Pp. xlvii, 792. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
MDCCCXCVI.) The first edition of this noteworthy work was published in 
1859-61 and soon supplanted all previously published biographies of Savonarola, 
rising to the first place as the most trustworthy work on a subject of general 
interest. It is comparatively easy in a life such as that of the great Floren- 
tine Reformer, possessed of an inherent fascination, to interest and hold the 
attention of the public even by an inferior work. But Villari’s desire and 
design in undertaking to write this biography were not simply to interest the 
public in the fortunes and sufferings of this truly noble spirit, but rather to 
ascertain the truth in every particular and place it before his readers without 
regard to the question whether his researches and representations would 
tend to modify prevalent impressions or not. Hetherefore began his studies 
almost as if no one before him had studied and written regarding it. For 
years he examined the available sources of information with scrupulous care 
and impartiality, and only put the results before the public after he was con- 
vinced that he at least could do nothing more to add to their fullness or 
accuracy. The question whether Savonarola should be looked upon as a pre- 
cursor of Luther or a Roman Catholic who departed from the standards of 
his Chureh only in unessential matters, Villari answers in favor of the 
Catholic theory. This is, however, a question of secondary importance, and 
neither the view which makes the Florentine Friar a precursor of Luther in 
the sense in which John Huss or Wyclif is such, nor on the other hand the 
view that looks upon him as a loyal, faithful, but misunderstood Catholic, 
can be justified by the facts at every point. During the first twenty-nine 
years of its existence, Villari’s work served as the basis of researches by 
many ablescholars. Theseas well as light obtained by further researches have 
been incorporated by the author in a revised and enlarged edition completed in 
1888. It is this in its English form that is now reprinted by the firm of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. As the contributions made tothe knowledge of the 
subject since 1888 are of slight importance, it is reasonable to expect that 
the work will continue for many years to come to hold the position of a 
standard work on the life of Savonarola.n—Geschichte dev Predigt in 
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Deutschland bis Luther. IIL: Die Bliitezeit der deutschen Predigt im Mit- 
telalter, 1100-1400. Von Lic. Dr. F. R. Albert, Superintendenten in 
Grimma. Pp. viii, 210. (Giitersloh: Druck und Verlag von C. Bertels- 
mann, 1896.) This isa continuation of the author’s studies in the: history 
of preaching in Germany. Parts i and ii appeared in 1892 and 1893 respec- 
tively, covering together the five centuries from 600 A.D. to 1100 A.D. 
Part iii, which is before us, deals with the exceedingly interesting period of 
three centuries during which first scholasticism, then the crusades, and 
finally mysticism appeared as influential factors determining the general 
tendency and form of preaching throughout Europe. The author finds the 
second and third of these factors exerting a perceptible moulding influence 
on preaching in Germany, but by his silence with reference to the first leads 
us to infer that its effect was slight, if any. On the whole, he is led to be- 
lieve that no preaching which deserves the name of evangelical is to be found 
on German soil and in the German language before the appearance of 
Luther.— Beitriige zur Reformationsgeschichte. Herrn Oberkonsistorialrat 
Prof. D. Kistlin bei der Feier seines siebzigsten Geburtstages gewidmet. 
Pp. 228. (Gotha: Andreas Perthes, 1896.) It was on May 17,1896, that Dr. 
Julius Késtlin closed the seventieth year of his age, and, as is frequently 
done on such occasions, a number of friends and former pupils combined to 
produce in his honor a volume of essays representing original research. As 
Dr. Kostlin’s labors had centred about the life, times; theology and writings 
of Martin Luther, it was eminently fitting that the central subject of this 
volume of essays should be the great German Reformer. The contributors 
to the volume are Pastor Otto Albrecht, Prof. Dr. Th. Brieger, Dr.G. Buch- 
wald, Dr. G. Kawerau, Lic. G. Koffmane, Dr. Th. Kolde, Prof. Dr. N. 
Miller, Dr. Georg Rietschel and Dr. Hans von Schubert.——A Question in 
Baptist History: Whether the Anabaptists in England Practiced Immersion 
Before the Year 1641? Withan Appendix on the Baptism of Roger Williams 
at Providence, R. 1., in 1639. By William H. Whitsitt, President of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky.. Pp. 164. (Louis- 
ville, Ky.: Charles T. Dearing, 1896.) The subsidiary title of this book 
states explicitly enough the question which Dr. Whitsitt sets himself to 
answer by an exhaustive investigation of the contemporaneous testimony. 
It only remains to say that the answer found by the author is in the nega- 
tive. Immersion was not practiced by the English Anabaptists before 1641. 
This proposition is supported by an array of witnesses quite sufficient to 
demonstrate it beyond a doubt. The author also cites the opinions of his- 
torians of standing, such as the late Dr. Henry M. Dexter, Prof. A. H. New- 
man and Prof. H. C. Vedder, as in agreement with the conclusion which he 
has reached by an independent investigation. The question may therefore 
be considered as definitely closed, at least until further evidence can be ad- 
duced pointing in the opposite direction. In the light of this result it is difficult 
to understand the position taken by the author, and still more difficult to see 
the reason for the position taken by Drs. Newman and Vedder, on the ques- 
tion broached in the Appendix as to the mode of Roger Williams’ baptism. 
Drs. Newman and Vedder decline to commit themselves on the subject, 
while Dr. Whitsitt, somewhat bolder than they, takes the ground that it is 
probable that Roger Williams was not immersed, but is content to leave the 
matter in doubt. How Roger Williams could have been immersed in 1639 
on this side of the Atlantic, when those with whom he was entering into 
fellowship on the other knew nothing of immersion, it is hard to see. But 
this is not all. Dr. Whitsitt quotes the expressions of surprise and manifest 
perplexity with which Roger Williams received the innovation of immersion. 
How these are or can be consistent with doubt as to his own mode of bap- 
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tism does not appear. Either Dr. Whitsitt has not given us all the con- 
siderations which led him to his hesitation and indecision on this point, or he 
fears the consequences to the Baptist theory from an outright concession on 
this point.——Geschichte der lutherischen Kirche in Amerika, auf Grund 
von Prof. Dr. H. E. Jacobs’ History of the Evang. Luth. Church in the 
United States, bearbeitet von Georg J. Frietschel. Erster Teil: Ge- 
schichte der Entwickelung der Lutherischen Kirche in Amerika bis zu Mih- 
lenbergs Tode. Mit 25 Abbildungen und Karten. Pp. 212. (Giitersloh: 
Druck und Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1896.) This is a rather free render- 
ing of Dr. Jacobs’ excellent History of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States, for the benefit of such German scholars and pastors as may 
not have an easy knowledge of the English. It is the translator’s theory 
that, under the political conditions of the United States, Lutheranism has had 
a better opportunity to develop a healthy, normal life than in the Fatherland ; 
and that an acquaintance with its growth and prosperity here would not be 
without edification on the other side of the ocean, to say nothing of its satis- 
fying the natural interest which every member of the parent body would be 
apt to feel in the life of the offshoot on this side of the Atlantic. An effort 
is also made to popularize the work by the addition of illustrations and maps. 
The volume before us contains only the first part of Dr. Jacobs’ work, but it 
is the intention of the translator to continue and complete the work in due 
time.——The Historic Episcopate. A Study of the Anglican Claims and 
Methodist Orders. By R. J. Cooke, D.D., Professor of Exegetical and His- 
torical Theology. Pp. 224. (New York: Eaton & Mains; Cincinnati: 
Curts & Jennings, 1896.) This volume deals with two apparently loosely 
connected subjects, viz., Apostolic succession as claimed by the Anglican 
Church and the Methodist theory of ordination as held by the great denomi- 
nation which looks back to John Wesley as its founder. But loosely as these 
subjects may appear to be connected, there is an inner unity which leads 
naturally from one to the other. This isto be found in the true Reformation 
principle of Church government. Assuming that there isa true Reforma- 
tion principle of Church government, what was it? It may be answered 
that it was the Anglican principle of apostolic succession, and that the Con- 
tinental Reformers, not having had due regard to it, went astray. But this 
is not the theory of theauthor. His investigations in the history of the Eng- 
lish Reformation during the reign of Queen Elizabeth lead him to deny that 
consecration depended for its validity on its being performed by validly con- 
secrated bishops. He finds that Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, 
was never thus validly consecrated. And the break established in him 
vitiates the validity of all subsequent consecration if the Anglican principle 
be correct. Butif the Anglican theory be untenable historically, the author 
inquires next as to the Methodist theory, and finds that it harmonizes per- 
fectly with the Reformation principle. The argument appears to us quite 
conclusive.—— Bicentenary of the Charter of the Iteformed Protestant Church 
of the City of New York. May 11, 1896. Pp. 87. (New York: Printed by 
the Consistory, MDCCCXCVI.) The two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the organization of this Church was fittingly celebrated in 1878. The 
year 1696, however, marked a second epoch in its history only a little inferior 
in its interest and importance to that of its organization. This was the 
securing of a charter. When the Church was established by Jonas Michelius 
in 1628, the territory within which it was put was a Dutch colony and there 
appeared nothing in the way of its free and uninterrupted growth and pros- 
perity. Within fifty years from that date, New Amsterdan had been wrested 
from the Dutch by the English and, with a slight interruption lasting not 
longer than a single year, it was held by them to the time of the Revolution. 
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The English Church was established as the Church of the colony and all 
others were put under the necessity of begging for their toleration. Under 
these circumstances the Reformed Protestant Church petitioned for and 
obtained a charter, and it is this event whose bicentenary the Collegiate Re- 
formed Church—the successor of the Reformed Protestant—celebrated in 
May, 1896. Addresses were delivered on the occasion by Dr. Coeas the senior 
minister of the Church, by Dr. H. M. Baird as the representative of the 
French Huguenot Church, which with the Lutheran and Anglican Churches 
shares the honor of being the successor of an organization existing at the 
time of the granting of the charter. A third address was delivered by Dr. 
Remensnyder of the Lutheran Church, and a fourth by Archdeacon Tiffany 
of the Episcopal Church.—The Christian Democracy. A History of its 
Suppression and Revival. By John McDowell Leavitt, D.D., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Lehigh University. Pp. 391. (New York: Eaton & Mains; Cin- 
cinnati: Curts & Jennings, 1896.) This isa study of the history of Chris- 
tianity from the point of view of its organization. The author rightly holds 
that the founder of the Christian Church intended it to be a democracy ; and 
that in its primitive form it was a democracy and passed from this principle 
of organization to the monarchical gradually and only by a process of steady 
corruption. At the Reformation the democratic idea was reasserted never 
again to be obscured or retired. This theory the author supports with an 
abundant array of facts, though at times cumbering his argument with un- 
necessary crudities in form.—wNecrological Report. Presented to the 
Alumni of Princeton Theological Seminary at its Annual Meeting, May 5, 
1896, by a Committee of the Association. Pp. 341-398. (Princeton, N. J.: 
C. $8. Robinson, 1896.) The diligence with which Princeton Theological 
Seminary gathers and preserves all information available regarding the lives 
and labors of those connected with it should be appreciated not only by the 
Alumni of the Seminary, but by all interested in the preservation of faithful 
records that may be some time used as material for history.—— History of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. Vol. i: The Founding of the Associa- 
tion, 1844-1855. By L.L. Doggett, Ph.D. Pp. 191. (New York: The In- 
ternational Committee of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 1896.) The 
author holds the office of State Secretary of the Ohio Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, and has therefore felt a very natural, as well as deep, interest 
in the work of the great organization of whose origin and development he un- 
dertakes to write. He was called upon toread a paper on the American Move- 
ment before the Ohio Church History Society, and being thus started on his 
investigations in this field he presented the substance of this volume as a 
thesis in the department of Sociology in the University of Leipzig. As a 
piece of historical research the work shows great care and thoroughness. It 
includes chapters on the Beginnings of the British Association, the American 
Movement, the Founding of Continental Associations and the Formation 
of the World’s Alliance. It is the author’s design to continue the history 
through two other volumes, tracing the development of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association to the present day.— Robert Whitaker Mc All, Founder 
of the McAll Mission, Paris. A Fragment by Himself. A Souvenir by His 
Wife. With Portraits, Facsimiles and Illustrations. Pp. 252. (Chicago, 
Toronto, New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1896.) The widespread 
interest in the truly wonderful work undertaken and carried on so success- 
fully by the subject of this sketch would find food for gratification in any 
biography of Dr. McAll. But this gratification is bound to be all the keener 
because the biographer turns out to be the person above all others who can 
lead the reader into the inner life of the saintly worker. In the case of 
Dr. McAll, we have reason to anticipate that the better we know him and 
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the more accurately we estimate his qualities the greater will be our admira- 
tion of him. This anticipation is fully realized by the perusal of the volume 
before us. Such biographies, besides gratifying the interest aroused by their 
subjects, do much to stimulate sterling Christian qualities and lift men toa 
higher plane of spiritual life. Mrs. McAll, in spite of her disclaimer of any 
special literary ability, has written this memoir in a style full of charm and 
sprightliness, leading one to think that she has not been altogether unin- 
fluenced by her Parisian environment in developing graceful modes of 
expression. —Guild Text-books. The Presbyterian Churches: Their Place 
and Power in Modern Christendom. By the Rev. J. N. Ogilvie, M.A. 
Pp. x, 152. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, Limited, 1896.) This booklet 
gives in an astonishingly small space what is nowhere else to our knowledge 
gathered together in the compass of a single volume, either small or large. 
It represents a vast amount of reading as well as a keen insight and sound 
judgment in the selection, condensation and compilation of the materials 
most essential to a history of Presbyterianism throughout the world. It is 
moreover systematic in arrangement and can be heartily commended as an 
admirable summary on this subject. It naturally suggests the feasibility 
and utility of a work on the same subject and on the same general plan, 
which shall be more than a “‘ guild text-book.’’ It is to be hoped that either 
the author or some other equally competent scholar may see fit to produce 
such a larger work. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. A. C. ZENOS. 





III.—MISSIONARY LITERATURE. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN LIVINGSTON NEvVIUs, for Forty Years a Missionary 
in China. By his Wife, HELEN S. CoAN Nevius. Introduction by 
W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President Imperial Tungwen College, 
Peking. With Illustrations from Original Photographs and a Map of 
Jastern Shantung. New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, 1896. Pp. 476. 


Dr. Nevius left two abiding memorials in English literature, viz., China 
and the Chinese, Harper Bros., 1868, and Demon Possession, Revell Company, 
1895. But China enjoys his more proper memorials, which are many. They 
are things that have entered imperishably into the human life of that region, 
and will chiefly appear in life as it shall be manifested there from now on. 
By his work many escape death from famine, as described in chap. xxviii of 
this biography. Their posterity to thousands of generations will be his 
memorial. Even the pear, grape and other fruitage of the region of his 
labors has been bettered from his ‘‘ south garden”? (chap. xxxvi). A large 
field of original Christian mission was opened by him, and he shaped the 
methods of working it ; and workers in other fields in China have borrowed 
from those methods. Many religious works in Chinese, from tracts to 
volumes, perpetuate his missionary influence. Multitudes may ascribe to him, 
under God, their translation from the kingdom of darkness into the kingdom 
of light (p. 475). A biography in their own language, made of materials of 
living and personal interest to them and wrought in the artistic lines of por- 
traiture conventional with them, is now preparing by the same writer for 
Chinese Christians. May God prosper that work to as successful a comple- 
tion as He gave the present book! For it will be good for Chinese believers 
to *‘remember them that had the rule over them, which spake unto them the 
Word of God; and considering the issue of their life to imitate their faith.”’ 
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The proposed biography of Dr. Nevius in Chinese will promote such remem- 
brance. 

But the Church that sent him on his mission and all friends of missions 
have a duty of remembrance, and may be grateful for this delightful biog- 
raphy in English. The proportions and completeness of it as a literary por- 
traiture harmonize with the impression Dr. Nevius himself made on those who 
were privileged to know him. The wonder is, how this biographer could 
give the portrait in such just proportions ; that is, how the influences of 
affectionate married intimacy have not mastered the artist, and made a por- 
trait, true enough to the lover, but not to those that see with other kinds of 
eyes. But a mastery of biographical art is manifest in this book. She that 
saw all of the subject that others did and much that no other could see, and 
could resist the seduction to tell most what she alone knew, was the one 
competent biographer. Every reader must concur with Dr. Martin when 
he says in the Introduction: ‘‘ Contrary to the common rule, Dr. Nevius is 
happy in having his widow for biographer.’’ A work so admirably done is 
itself a demonstration of the fact that made it possible, namely, that Mrs. 
Nevius made her husband’s life and work her own. Only such a merging of 
conditions nade possible this well-proportioned biography, which reads, not 
as a studied effort, but asa spontaneous and wholly natural and easy per- 
formance. 

Dr. Nevius’ life was perfectly imitable. Not, however, in the sense of 
being easily imitated. It was not easy for him to do what he did and be a 
great missionary. But in everything he did the reader feels the stimulus so 
to live and work. We recognize in him genuine Christian living proper for 
every believer. Many most famous saintly lives are not so. St. Francis of 
Assisi, for instance, was a living exhibition of the belief that most Christian 
lives must be common, and only a few saintly. The multitude felt and feel 
that such a life was no example to them. Only a few could be saints in such 
fashion. A genuine Christian life, like Christ’s own life, makes the im- 
pression that every one should solive. That is animitable life. That makes 
this biography wholesome and helpful. 

The need of such missionary biography increases with the immense extent 
of missions. The most impressive résumé of the progress of forty years of 
missionary effort is seen in the finished life of a leading missionary whose 
work linked with all and much influenced ali that contributed to the present 
status. A good biography like this is a report to the Church by which she is 
assured of the substantial quality of the mission work she has done and is 
doing ; a kind of report not made superfluous by the reports of the Board. 
Such a biography publishes the standard of missionary qualification. Here 
the imitableness, above mentioned, has its special value. It will help those 
who purpose to be missionaries to be good ones. It will help the Church to 
require that its missionaries shall be able men. 

Philadelphia. SAMUEL T. LowRIE. 


PERSIAN LIFE AND Customs. With Scenes and Incidents of Residence 
and Travel in the Land of the Lion and the Sun. By the Rev. S. G. 
Witson, M.A. New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell 
Co., 1895. Pp. 333. 


This book is illustrated by one map and six half-tone pictures. The title 
is as expressive of the book as a title may be; but chaps. vi and x that give 
respectively the history of the Kurdish raid of October 1880, and a state- 
ment of the condition and needs of Persia, and Appendix i that gives a 
history of Tabriz, and other passages also, present much valuable matter 
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beyond what the title leads one toexpect. The author states (p. 13) that four- 
teen years’ residence in Tabriz asa missionary of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, under its Board of Foreign Missions, made 
the preparation for writing this volume. The reading of the volume will 
convince any one that the author was well qualified to use such good oppor- 
tunities for informing himself about Persia. The fact of the journeys here 
narrated implies such qualification. Qualities of pluck to face such journeys 
with their attendant difficulties and perils, and of observation and judgment 
to use them for extending missionary enterprise, account for the author being 
charged to make them. This is not brought out in the book, for reasons that 
will be obvious to sensible readers who will themselves understand these 
implications. It would, perhaps, have been well for the author to express 
more fully the motives of these journeys. For not all readers have sense, 
while all have prejudices. And the prejudices of some may make them see 
in this book the proof that missionaries spend their time in pleasant jour- 
neys and picnicing on sites of historic interest—as a captious critic of for- 
eign missions has exaggerated into ‘one of the finest palaces in all Persia, 
costing a large sum of money,’ the bit of ground on Lake Urumia that a 
lady in St. Louis bought for one hundred dollars as a resting place for mis- 
sionaries, and of which they have made a lakeside Chatauqua for lectures 
and conferences on missionary matters (p. 96). 

The aim of this book, ‘‘ to be popular in its presentation ” (p. 14), is not 
always successful in respect to literary form, but it is in the matter pre- 
sented. Of this it is very full of everything that one could anticipate from 
its title. One difficulty in the way of easy reading is the use of indigenous 
expressions, unfamiliar to the ordinary reader. These, when interpreted on 
the first occasion of their use, are afterwards used as if learned by the reader, 
who, however, finds he has not learned them and knows not on what page to 
refresh his memory. But oftener, perhaps, they are used without interpre- 
tation. This may be complimentary to the intelligence of the reader, but, 
like most compliments, is empty of profit. Thus the reader is told of Takht-i- 
Suleiman (Throne of Solomon) that ‘‘ the popular idea is that Solomon, king 
of Israel, here held court, with the divs and jinns to do his service ’’ (p. 160). 
The Index might help one, as it does in some instances. In another edition, 
which it is to be hoped this book may soon reach, a vocabulary of such 
expressions as the above, and kahn, tander, kran, kaleon, etc., etc., would 
be valuable. Also in Appendices ii, iii, iv, one would like to see for the 
Persian calendar the corresponding seasons of the Christian year, and for 
money and weights some well-known equivalents, English or Continental. 

In this volume Kurds and Armenians are presented in many animated pen- 
pictures that illustrate the spirit and political and social traits of these peo- 
ple and their mutual relations under Persian conditions. The same people, 
not far away from the scenes of these descriptions, but under Turkish con- 
ditions, have brought to pass the calamitous Armenian situation that now 
afflicts Christendom. There is, perhaps, no better book than this one to 
make one acquainted with the elements themselves that make this situation, 
especially the Armenians and their environments, apart from the tangled 
politics of Turkey of which they are the victims. A like political tangle 
for Persia may make another such Armenian situation there. The most 
potential factor of Turkish politics crowds Persia. The author, with a wide 
acquaintance with the literature relating to Persia, says: ‘* All writers seem 
to reach the same conclusion, namely, that the future of Persia politically 
depends upon Russia” (p. 14). He does not himself express an opinion or 
enter into such questions, but the portraitures he gives of the peoples that 
populate Persia give facts in great abundance that must be potential in any 
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political situation. Whoever knows what Russia’s hand has really been in 

the Armenian situation in Turkey may easily judge what it will be when 

Russia thinks the time is ripe to be busy about Persia as she isabout Turkey. 
Philadelphia. SAMUEL T. LowRIE. 


From FAr Formosa: The Island, Its People and Missions. By GEORGE 
LESLIE MACKAY, D.D., Twenty-three Years a Missionary in Formosa. 
Edited by the Rev. J. A. MACDONALD. Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896. 
8} x 6, pp. 346. 

Recent events have brought Formosa prominently before the attention of 
the civilized world. As one of the spoils won by Japan from China in the 
recent war, and therefore one of the scenes in which the worth of the 
Island Empire’s new civilization must be put to crucial test, Formosa will be 
for some years to come the subject of interested observation to all students of 
Oriental politics. If Japan can institute and maintain an efficient and 
humane government in Formosa, she will have given a new and very con- 
vineing proof of her wonderful progress. The change in the political rela- 
tions of the island was made while Dr. Mackay’s book was in process of 
preparation, so that we may not look to his pages for any sketch of the new 
régime; but we may find there a vivid picture of the conditions under which 
the new régime must work. 

However, the book does not need to rely upon its timeliness from a politi- 
cal standpoint to secure it interested readers. The Christian world on this 
side the ocean has long been aware that there is no more heroic personality 
on the mission field than the pioneer missionary of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. He takes his place with Duncan of Metlakahtla, and Edgerton 
R. Young of British America, and John G. Paton, as one who, had he been 
a soldier, would have had a name like that of Henry Havelock or Chinese 
Gordon, had he been an explorer like that of Henry M. Stanley or Lieu- 
tenant Peary. If to face perils, to endure hardships, to persevere in spite 
of difficulties, surmount innumerable obstacles, to show a fertile resource, 
to inspire others with one’s own spirit and attach them to one’s self by strong 
bonds of loyalty—if these are marks of the heroic temper, then George L. 
Mackay is a hero. 

When I compare him to Paton, however, it must not be inferred that his 
book is of the same type with the latter’s autobiography. Mackay is not, 
like his brother of the New Hebrides, a born-story-teller. For Mackay to 
write is evidently not easy, and it may be doubted whether but for the 
urgency of friends and the help of his editor he would not have chosen 
rather to do his work than to tell about it. His interests, moreover, are 
not only the human interests that engage Paton. He has the scientific 
spirit. While never allowing himself to forget that he is first of all a mission- 
ary, he has been an eager student of nature, and his book reflects this fond- 
ness for natural science in fifty pages devoted to the physical geography, 
geology, botany and zodlogy of Formosa—pages that excite the same wonder 
that one feels in reading Livingstone’s journals at the great Scotchman’s con- 
tributions to science; and Mackay’s interest in botany and zodlogy is, like 
Livingstone’s interest in the physical geography of the Dark Continent, not 
something foreign to his work as a missionary, but a part of it. He has felt 
it to be his duty and privilege to open to his Chinese student helpers, not 
only God’s book of revelation, but God’s book of nature. He has inspired 
them with his own interest in God’s works; he has beguiled the tedium of 
toilsome journeys by teaching them to collect and examine specimens; and 
he has used his museum in his home at Tamsui as an important part of his 
apparatus for training native preachers and Bible women. 
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To have done this is only characteristic of the originality of the man. 
When Paul said of himself that he ‘‘ became all things to all men that he 
might by all means save some,” he did not mean that he adopted an easy 
indifferentism. He meant just the opposite—that by painstaking study of 
the character and condition of those to whom he made known the Gospel, 
and by diligent use of every resource of his nature, he endeavored to make 
his work effective. And those who think that missionaries are for the most 
part well-intentioned but blundering folk, with but little appreciation of the 
difficulties of the work they have undertaken or of the means that they must 
use in view of these difficulties, would find it enlightening to read Dr. 
Mackay’s book, and to note how closely in this matter he has followed the 
apostle to the Gentiles. Like Paul he knew of but one Gospel. Sprung 
from parents whose early life was spent among the Highlands of Scotland, 
he was a Calvinist at once by heredity and by deepest conviction. But when 
he landed upon Formosa it was with the clear perception that this faith of 
his father’s was to be propagated there, not necessarily by the same methods 
as in Canada or Scotland, nor by the methods employed by missionaries in 
India or Africa, nor even by just those in use on the mainland of China 
across Formosa channel, but by such as he should find best adapted to the 
needs of Formosa itself, with its malarial climate, its mingled population, 
part Chinese, part aboriginal, its special type of semi-civilization, its par- 
ticular shades of religious custom and belief. And it is certainly worth 
while to observe how in the pursuit of this Pauline purpose he has, in spite 
of all the differences that separate Formosa from Asia Minor and the end of 
the nineteenth century from the middle of the first, been led to adopt Pau- 
line methods. As one follows Mackay on his journeys in North Formosa, 
accompanied always after the first year or two by his band of converts, 
young men whom he is training to carry on his work; as he sees him mak- 
ing it share and share alike between him and them; instructing them, watch- 
ing over their spiritual growth, sending them out to come back and report to 
him, or stationing them to go soon himself and oversee their labors; organ- 
izing a church wherein a company of believers, however small, can be 
gathered ; stimulating them to independent life; encouraging them to build 
chapels and to rebuild them when fire or typhoon or mob or shells of French 
gunboats have laid them in ruins; gathering his helpers—preachers and Bible 
women—as well as boys and girls, to his ‘‘ Oxford College ”’ in Tamsui, in 
which he himself is professor of everything, and which he pervades with his 
own spirit as Mr. Moody pervades Northfield and Mt. Hermon: as one 
sees all this he forgets the centuries and the oceans and seems to be with 
Paul, and Timothy, and Titus, and Luke, and Aristarchus, and Phoebe, and 
Priscilla, in the synagogue and the market-place and the prison, on the 
ship or along the Roman highways, in that marvelous ‘‘fellowship in the 
Gospel”? which was the God-ordained means of the first missionary tri- 
umphs of our faith. It was no doubt the last thing Dr. Mackay had in 
mind as he held himself to his not very congenial task of authorship, but 
it is the first of all the services he has rendered in his pages, that he has 
unconsciously given us this picture of himself. 

It would extend this notice too far to indicate the wealth of information 
as to the mission problem in Formosa which he has packed into his chapters. 
It must suffice to say that to read them is to breathe the air that blows on 
the breezy uplands of Christian faith, courage, hope—is to renew one’s con- 
fidence in God’s promises and in the triumph of the kingdom of Christ. 


Princeton, N.J. CHALMERS MARTIN. 
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Tue DriARy OF A JAPANESE CONVERT. By KANzO UcHIMuURA. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, 1895. 74°x 5, pp. 212. 


TueE Story oF MArcus WuHiTMAN. Early Protestant Missions in the 
Northwest. By the Rev. J.G.CRAIGHEAD, D.D. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work, 1895. 7 x 54, 
pp. 211. 


MEDICAL Misstons. By J.G. KERR, M.D., LL.D. Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work, 1895. Pp. 24. 


The first of these books makes contribution to a sort of missionary litera- 
ture which at the end of a century of modern missions is still in its infancy. 
Missionaries have written much about their converts, but it has not been 
often that converts have written of themselves and their own religious ex- 
perience. This is not much to be wondered at, since converts have for the 
most part not been capable of such ‘‘ confessions,”’ and still lessso of making 
them in English. And yet we need not go beyond the Epistles of Paul to 
learn of how much worth such confessions may be, if only the experiences 
depicted be real and deep and the record of them faithful. Judging by in- 
ternal evidence, both these things are true in the case before us, and the 
result is a story of a seeking after and finding God and an increasing knowl- 
edge of God’s truth that must be of deep interest to every friend of missions. 
Kanzo Uchimura became a Christian at the age of sixteen, while a student at 
an agricultural college in aninland city of Japan. He was one of a group of 
seven lads, all members of the college, who were led to Christ about the 
same time, and who associated themselves in a kind of club for prayer and 
study of the truth. Upon graduation these young men became the nucleus 
of a Japanese church in the city where the college was situated. At the age 
of twenty-three, Kanzo Uchimura came to the United States. After some 
months spent as an assistant in an insane asylum, he became a student in a 
New England college, and upon his graduation entered.a theological semi- 
nary, Where, however, he remained only part of a year, and then returned to 
his own land. The record of his outward fortunes is, however, but the string 
on which he slips what constitutes the real interest of this book—the story of 
his doubts and difficulties and triumphs as a believer in Christ. The book 
affords much food for sober reflection on the part of missionaries and pro- 
moters of missions. It gives them a rare opportunity to see themselves and 
their manner of presenting the Gospel and the civilization of which they are 
so proud through the eyes of a quick-witted, high-spirited, intensely 
religious, intensely patriotic member of a heathen people. The lessons to be 
learned in this way are the more effective because taught in great part 
unintentionally ; for Mr. Uchimura does not write in the spirit of criticism, 
but in that of gratitude to those who in Japan and America have been his 
teachers in Christ. No one who reads his book with sympathetic temper but 
will feel anew that the real hope of missionary triumph lies in the creation 
among each heathen people of an indigenous native church, however small in 
numbers, which shall fulfill the Saviour’s parable of the leaven. 

In the story of Marcus Whitman, Dr. Craighead sets in clear light the 
great service rendered to our country by the pioneer Protestant missionary 
to the Indians of the far Northwest, in securing to the United States the vast 
and valuable territory now known as the State of Washington. Dr. Craig- 
head also meets and repels many false representations put forth by Roman 
Catholic writers as to the character of Dr. Whitman and his associates, their 
methods of missionary labor, the measure of their success, and particularly 
the causes of the terrible massacre in which Dr. and Mrs. Whitman and 
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twelve other Americans were killed, while forty-eight women and children 
were carried off captive by the Indians. Dr. Craighead’s manifest conviction 
is that this terrible crime was due not to any indiscretion or false dealing on 
the part of the missionaries, but to the attitude of hostility maintained 
towards them by the agents of the Hudson Bay Company and the Jesuit 
priests who enjoyed their protection. Happily for our faith in human nature 
he does not prove his conviction true; unhappily he shows that there is very 
strong ground for entertaining it. 

Dr. Kerr’s little brochure on Medical Missions is an urgent plea for giving 
them a larger place among missionary methods, and especially for the estab- 
lishment of homes for incurables and asylums for the insane, without which, 
as he believes, medical missions cannot produce their full effect as an 
evangelizing force. 


Princeton, N. J. CHALMERS MARTIN. 


A CYCLE OF CATHAY; or, CHINA, SOUTH AND NortTH. With Personal 
Reminiscences. By W. A. P. MARTIN, D.D., LL.D., President Emeritus 
of the Imperial Tung Wen College, Membre de l’institut de droit interna- 
tional, Mem. Cor. de la societé de la Législation Comparée, etc. With 
Illustrations and Map. New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 


In this delightful volume from the facile pen of Dr. Martin, we have an 
exceptional book by an exceptional man who had exceptional opportunities 
of studying the unique people of whom he writes, during the remarkable 
period of transition embraced in the cycle which so fitly forms the title of the 
book. To those who have carefully observed the trend of events in the far 
east, it is evident that the present crisis of affairs of China and the struggle 
for emancipation and progress that is going on are the outcome towards 
which the events and influences of the last half century have been distinctly 
pointing. Nocycle of the past surpasses or equals the one so clearly unfolded 
to our view by the author in the significance of its events and their prac- 
ticul bearing on the life and policy of the Chinese nation. The combination 
of diverse influences, the varied forces and agencies at work, the far-reach- 
ing consequences of events in themselves comparatively unimportant, the 
conflict of ultra-conservatism with the spirit of progress, of Chinese national 
pride and exclusiveness with international comity and equality, are set forth 
in this volume with conspicuous clearness. Every phase of contact and inter- 
course of the Chinese with western nations in this period is touched upon 
and illuminated by the author’s clear knowledge of the actual facts, his 
personal participation in the stirring scenes adding greatly to the vividness 
of the narrative. 

The style of the author is chaste and graceful. Flashes of humor enliven 
the pages. Gems of poetry illustrating the finer qualities of the Chinese 
mind appear. Classical ornaments abound. Fellowship with nature is 
shown in sympathetic sketches of natural scenes on sea, river, mountain and 
plain. All grades and conditions of the people are noticed with a keen 
appreciation of their good and bad qualities. There is throughout the 
volume a vein of complacent egotism which is not at all offensive. The 
author’s genial self-appreciation is natural in the light of his personal promi- 
nence in important positions and the special services he has been able to 
render as missionary, diplomatic adviser, educator and author. The reader 
will be amply rewarded by the stores of information given in most attrac- 
tive form on all questions pertaining to the Chinese in their present status 
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and future prospects. In the writer’s experience we live over again the dis- 
couraging years of early missionary effort and enter with hopefulness into 
the widening work of the present and grander possibilities of the future. 
His personal association with and accurate knowledge of the early negotiations 
of treaties with western powers shows how far China has advanced from its 
recent rude treatment of European nations as barbarians or vassals to their 
present recognition of full equality. The author’s career as President of the 
Tung Wen College, and the lessons of his intercourse with high officials and 
scholars, are of great interest. There is no exaggeration of the value of the 
works he composed or translated into Chinese. They entitle him to the first 
rank as a sinologue. 

The brief sketches given of prominent officials and scholars are admirable, 
as affording a true conception of the better elements to be found in political 
and literary circles. The salient features of China’s intercourse with 
western nations are outlined in a clear, attractive manner. We have a brief 
but reliable history of China in this cycle of transition, enlivened and adorned 
with sketches of distinguished persons and places, and practical pictures of 
that peculiar people in their intellectual, religious and national life. 

We lay the book down with the conviction that in the period covered 
China has been the arena of some very significant events and changes, which 
are but the precursors of still more wonderful developments in the near 
future. We can recommend it as one of the brightest, most interesting and 
instructive volumes of the year. It should receive the careful study and 
appreciation of all interested in the condition and prospects of that people 
who are destined to be in the future, as they have been in the past, ‘‘ the 
Imperial race of the Far East.”’ 

Canton, China. BENJAMIN C. HENRY. 


RAMBLES IN JAPAN. The Landof the Rising Sun. By H. B. Tristram, 
D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Canon of Durham. With Forty-five Illustrations by 
Edward Whymper, from Sketches and Photographs, and Index and a 
Map. New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company; 
London: Religious Tract Society. 


The never-failing interest and delight with which Japan inspires the 
traveler are again manifested in Canon Tristram’s Rambles. Contrast with 
the prosaic monotony of the part of China he had visited heightened these 
feelings and gave him an impulse of enthusiasm that carried him on the top 
wave of appreciation throughout his stay in the land. Written in an easy, 
attractive style, his book carries the reader from point to point in that won- 
derful land in a charming round of sight seeing. Touching first at 
Nagasaki, in the midst of the wondrous beauties of the Inland Sea, he pro- 
ceeds thence to Yokohama and Tokio, teeming with the life and activity of 
Japan’s new era. Thence to Nikko, with its manifold attractions, its 
temples, its mausolea and wealth of floral charms, and thence along the 
To Kaido, the great eastern sea road, lined with its grand old pines and 
cryptomerias and teeming with historical associations of the Mikado and 
the Shogun. Through the charming region of Miya-no-Shita, so popular as 
a health resort and summer retreat, and up to Lake Hakone, 5000 feet above 
sea level, he conveys us to Nagoya, with its old Daimio castles and beauti- 
ful lakes, and down to Kioto with its schools and temples, in one of which 
33,333 images may be seen. Thence to Osaka and the island of Shikuko, in 
which the spread of Christianity is shown in the fact that several Christians 
have been returned to Parliament from that province, one of whom was 
made speaker of the House of Commons ; and across the waters to the rich 
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and attractive island of Kin Shin, where the most powerful Daimio of the 
seventeenth century embraced Christianity ; and thence to the volcano of 
Aso-San, with its characteristic surroundings, with which the author thinks 
that tna and Vesuvius are not to be compared. The illustrations in the 
book are fresh and striking and many of the scenes represented were never 
before presented to the public. The author shows himself a master in the 
natural sciences and a keen observer of the flora and fauna of the country. 
Nothing escapes his notice, from the roadway arched over by pink canopies 
of cherry blossoms to the famous cryptomerias, and the wealth of wild 
flowers, birds and animals, as well as plants and flowers, are noted with the 
sympathy and appreciation of the true nature lover. No attempt is made to 
deal with the political and social problems that confront the Japanese people. 
The author’s special interest in and appreciation of the work of Christian 
missions appear throughout the volume. The brief sketches given of such 
work at various points are valuable testimony to the progress and influence 
of Christianity in the land. 

We heartily commend this volume for its freshness, its variety and its 
sympathetic appreciation of a coming land and an interesting people. 

Canton, China. BENJAMIN C, HENRY. 


Memoirs of the Hon. Walter Lowrie. Edited by his Son. 8vo, pp. v, 192. 
(New York: The Baker and Taylor Co., 1896.) Three years ago (1893) the 
venerable Dr. John C. Lowrie, the praise of whom is in all the churches, 
announced his purpose to close the extended list of his valuable services to 
Presbyterian missions, by issuing a comprehensive history of them—a task 
for the accomplishment of which his long life of labor in their behalf pecu- 
liarly prepared him. The first volume of this enterprise consisted of a new 


edition of Dr. Ashbel Green’s Presbyterian Missions with annotations; which 
was duly noticed in this REVIEW, Vol. v, p. 560. The present volume of 
Memoirs of his honored father, the first Secretary of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Lowrie does not intend as the second volume 
of this projected work. He offers it as an independent contribution to 
the knowledge of what Presbyterians have done for spreading abroad the 
knowledge of the Gospel and how they have done it and under what leader- 
ship. The Hon. Walter Lowrie was a notable figure in both Church and 
State during the first two-thirds of this century, and his memory will not be 
permitted to die out of the heart of the Church he so efficiently served. Born, 
as he says in the absorbingly interesting autobiographical notes with which 
this volume opens, ‘‘ of poor, respectable and pious parents”? in Edinburgh, 
in 1784, he shared the hardships of pioneer life in Pennsylvania with his 
parents, and worked his way first to an education and then to the service of 
his community so rapidly that he was already at the age of twenty-seven 
seated in the Pennsylvania Legislature, whence he was sent in 1818 to the 
United States Senate. At the close of 1825 he was made Secretary of the 
Senate, which was practically at that time a life appointment. But he knew 
a higher call than even that of his country: and, after having once declined 
it, he was led to see his duty to resign his honorable and lucrative office to 
become the second Secretary of the Western Foreign Missionary Society in 
1836; and when that Society was merged intqthe General Assembly’s Board 
of Foreign Missions in 1887 Mr. Lowrie became the first Corresponding Sec- 
retary of that Board. This office he filled with great wisdom for the 
period of a generation—until May, 1868, when he offered his resignation on 
account of the increasing infirmities of age. He entered into rest Decem- 
ber 14, 1868, in his eighty-fourth year, leaving his oldest son, Dr. John C. 
Lowrie, who had for many years been his colleague in the work of the Secre- 
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taryship, to continue what had been their joint labors. The present volume 
offers rather materials for a memoir of this devoted servant of God, than a 
memoir itself. It opens with a few delightful pages of autobiographical notes, 
written in the winter of 1824-1825 and giving an account of the struggles of Mr. 
Lowrie’s youth up to 1807—including a valuable account of the physical effects 
of the revival of 1803 in which he shared. It closes with the sermon of Dr. 
William M, Paxton preached at his funeral, which includesa succinct account 
of his life and a sympathetic estimate of his character. Between these are 
gathered notes of the chief occurrences of his life and extracts from his writ- 
ings, including specimens of his farewell addresses to departing missionaries 
and of his remarks on subjects of interest in his annual reports, and especi- 
ally part of an extended paper on ‘‘ Divine Revelation.’? In Walter Lowrie 
we may see, in a sense which will not be derogatory to others who would share 
the title with him, the father of American Presbyterian missions to the heath- 
en: and we owe to him a debt of reverence, honor and gratitude which cannot 
easily be paid.—The World for Christ. By A. J. F. Behrends,D.D. A 
Series of Addresses on Missions, delivered at Syracuse University on the 
Graves Foundation, 1896. 12mo, pp. 167. (New York: Eaton & Mains; 
Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings, 1896.) It would be impossible for Dr. Beh- 
rends to write otherwise than with point and brilliancy, with abundance of 
learning and richness of suggestion. These lectures are unmistakably 
his, and are full of those qualities of thought which characterize all his 
work. It is allowable to believe, however, that they do not quite reach 
the high level on which most of the products of his pen move, though the 
critic is disarmed by the frank account of the hurried conditions under 
which they were prepared that is given in the first lecture. The scheme of 
lectures is based on the military figure that it is a campaign of conquest to 
which the Church is summoned, and their keynote is sounded in the declara- 
tion that we must choose between the two alternatives of Christianity every- 
where or Christianity nowhere—that, as no doctrine can survive except by 
dominating, so Christianity can persist only by conquering. The six lectures 
treat in turn the authority to be recognized in the great campaign, the field 
to be won, the results to be achieved, the resistance to be overcome, the 
leaders to be sent, and the agencies to be employed. The very enumeration of 
these headings exhibits the wealth of useful material which fills the lectures: 
and they are informed also with evangelical fervor and a clear-headed insist- 
ence on the necessity of positive conviction and teaching, based on the Bibli- 
cal revelation, for success in missionary work. More than this can scarcely 
be said for Dr. Behrends’ theological attitude. Bred among the Dutch 
Reformed, converted by a Methodist circuit-rider, educated for and ordained 
to the Baptist ministry, and serving a Congregational church, his historical 
development has naturally confined his convictions to the basal conceptions 
common to all forms of evangelical Christianity. We can only rejoice that if 
Augustine does not convince him, neither does Pelagius satisfy him; and 
that if he has ‘‘ abandoned the profession of marching under the Calvinistic 
banner,”? much of the spirit which informed the divinity with which he 
was early inoculated has remained with him and conditioned his theological 
development. He may not quite know what to do with the doctrine of orig- 
inal sin: he may speak unadvisedly about man being ‘‘ whatever he is, by 
voluntary agency,’’ about ‘‘ every soul being a saved soul, though it sink 
into perdition,” and the like. But he knows how to urge as few men can 
urge{the uniqueness and absoluteness of Christianity, the duty of preaching 
Christ and Him alone for salvation, the importance of a historical record of 
redemption, and the necessity of positive faith in the Bible Word. And in 
these things lies the value of his missionary addresses.——The Duty of the 
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United States of America to American Citizens in Turkey. An Address 
delivered before the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, at Toledo, Ohio, October 7, 1896. By Everett P. Wheeler, A.M., of 
the New York Bar, and Author of The Modern Law of Carriers. 12mo, pp. 
41. (New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896.) A 
temperate, straightforward and therefore all the more weighty plea for 
decisive action on the part of the United States government in protection 
of the rights of its citizens in Turkey. The remedy which Mr. Wheeler 
proposes is what is technically called ‘ reprisals,”’ that is, taking possession 
of Turkish property, say the port of Smyrna, and indemnifying ourselves 
for the property whose destruction the Turkish government refuses to make 
good. The argument as to our rights and duties in the case which Mr. 
Wheeler frames is a very strong-one. No doubt such ‘reprisals’? might 
lead to war: but he thinks that there are some things worse than war. 
and that it is unlikely that war would result from a policy of strong justice. 
Certainly, in any event, the United States government owes her citizens in 
Turkey its protection in life and possessions, and no plea that, as mission- 
aries, they are thrusting themselves in where they are not wanted will avail 
to excuse the government for neglect of so plain a duty. The question is 
not whether the Turk wants the missionary: the question is whether the 
missionary has a right to the protection of this government.——The Autobi- 
ography of a Truth. By Edna Lyall, Author of Donovan, Doreen, etc. 
16mo, pp. 114. (New York, London and Bombay: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1896.) Miss Lyall’s contribution to the cause of suffering Armenia 
is not technically a piece of Missionary literature, but it may not unfitly 
be mentioned here as completing the picture of the state of affairs in that 
Mission field. Its lesson is that by fearless right-doing all good comes. It 
portrays the fate of two Armenian teachers whose only crime was the love 
of truth: and it wings its appeal by entwining their fate with the happi- 
ness of Western women. No one cau read it without being stirred to deeper 
feeling for the sufferings of down-trodden Armenia, or without cherishing 
better hopes of some final issue for good. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


IV.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


SyMBOLIK. Vergleichende Darstellung der christlichen Hauptkirchen 
nach ihrem Grundziige. und in ihren wesentlichen Lebensiiusserungen. 
Von Professor E. F. KARL MULLER in Erlangen. Erlangen und 
Leipzig: A. Deichertsche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf. (Georg Bohme), 
1896. 


With great pleasure I introduce to the notice of the readers of this REVIEW 
Miiller’s Symbolik. It isatimely publication and a well-written book. It 
is true, much has been done in the field of comparative dogmatics since the 
days of Marheineke and Schneckenburger, of Mohler, Baur and Nitzsch 
It even seems as if the different systems of theology imbedded in the stand- 
ards of the churches and further developed in the bulky volumes of the great 
theologians of the past, have been on the dissecting table long enough. But 
such a book as Prof. Miiller’s Symbolik fills a gap in our theological litera- 
ture. Since the days when Prof. Rudolph Hoffmann’s Symbolik was popular, 
no book of its kind has come forward to take its place. Miiller’s book, how- 
ever, supersedes it entirely. It isa manual in the best sense of the term, 
although this is not indicated on the title-page. The author gives his reason 
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for this. His book is not a mere outline, dry and uninteresting ; neither is it 
a cold objective treatment of his subject. It is full enough to satisfy a 
reader who does not attend his lectures, and it is original enough to interest 
those who do not open his book to find there instruction in the elements of 
this branch of theology. It is a book for students as well as for teachers, and 
will be, I do not doubt, commended by both. 

Besides being a manual of great merit, the book derives special interest 
from the fact that the author is, if I am not mistaken, the only Reformed 
theologian ina university chair in Germany. His book is a testimonial of 
his loyalty to the Confessions of the Reformed Churches. It is a pleasure to 
record this fact. At the same time he is a friend of union between the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Churches. It is his special endeavor to bring 
out the resemblances and the differences of Lutheran and Reformed Protest- 
antism, in order toshow in what manner a lasting union ought to be effected. 
His position is the correct one, if it only, what I doubt, could be carried 
out. Historical differences must be adjusted in a historical manner, i. ¢., 
they have to be eliminated by reaching a higher plane, where a true unity is 
found, which embraces all the elements of truth found in the former diverg- 
ing aspects of truth. To patch up a union @ tout prix, is a dangerous pro- 
cedure and as futile asdangerous. Let us first know where we really stand, 
in order that we may rejoice in the special heritage bestowed upon us by the 
grace of God; let us then rejoice with our fellow-Christians in the gifts God 
has given to them, trying to understand their position as well as our own; 
and if then the way may be clear, let us consider whether it would not be 
better for us to unite than to continue our separate existence. Symbolics, 
if studied in this spirit and with this end in view, cannot but result in intel- 
ligent love for and loyalty to one’s own Church, and in esteem for other de- 
nominations, even if we are constrained to give a verdict against union. 

Miiller’s book is well written, I have said. Its style is very good indeed— 
plain, forcible and pleasing throughout. His plan is well conceived and 
strictly carried out. The disposition of his subject-matter is well arranged. 
He has limited himself in the conception of his subject and has carefully cir- 
cumscribed and defined his standpoint. 

We may well ask, when we are introduced to a new book on Symbolics, 
What is the author’s definition of this terminus technicus? In the course of 
the historical development of the science which bears the name, the term has 
undergone many changes. Originally Symbolic Theology denoted theologia 
pertinens ad mysteria seu sacramenta, and even as late as 1644, Pareus, a 
Reformed theologian, called his treatise on the sacraments Theologia Sym- 
bolica. Soon, however, a new meaning was given to the term, when the 
ecumenical creeds were called symbols, and confutation of the errors of 
heresiarchs or polemical treatises was looked upon as a defense of the 
symbols. The Reformation, however, mapped out a new course for the de- 
velopment of Symbolics. In a certain sense, it may be said that the separa- 
tion of the Church in the sixteenth century is the real origin of the study of 
Symbolics in the modern’sense. Prof. Miilleriscorrect when he says: ‘* The 
presupposition for scientific representations which may be compared with 
our modern Symbolies, are realized only when the Church of Christ is 
divided into many parts” (p. 2). This separation took place in the time of 
the Reformation. Our fathers were in a peculiar position at that time. 
They were reared in the belief that the Church of Christ and its visible 
form are identical. After their separation from the Roman Catholic Church 
they retained this belief. In order to maintain their position as true church- 
men, they endeavored to prove that the Church of Rome had lost all the 
essential attributes of the Church, whilst they were found in the Protestant 
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Churches. This accounts for the polemical character of Symbolics in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. They not only attacked Roman Catho- 
licism, but also their own coreligionists. Lutherans endeavored to show 
that the Calvinists lacked the true character of the Church of Christ, and it 
must be confessed that even among Reformed theologians some were found 
who asserted the same of the Lutherans, although it is true that this ultra- 
confessional tendency was rare among Calvinists. George Callixtus, the 
great theologian of the syncretistic school, was among the first to empha- 
size the irenic element. He found, however, very few who were willing 
to listen to him. The Reformed Churches have always fostered the spirit of 
union. With them asarule Symbolics did not mean severe polemics, but 
rather a study which ought to be conducted in the interests of peace and har- 
mony. Since the time of Rationalism the critico-historical element has 
virtually changed the character of Symbolics. It has become a study in 
comparative dogmatics. Marheineke, Méhler, Schneckenburger mark anew 
era in the development of this branch of theology. 

And yet aclear-cut definition of Symbolics, which enables us to see at 
once the difference between the History of Christian Doctrine, the History 
of Dogmatics and Symbolics remained for along time a desideratum. The 
three branches of theology just named seem to overlap. This is on account 
of the haziness of the boundary lines between them. Prof. Miiller seems to 
have succeeded in enabling one to form a good idea of the subject. Qui 
bene distinguit, bene docet. Speaking of the scope of Symbolics, he says: 
“The development of our scienee out of Polemics and Irenics respectively 
on the one hand, and the time-honored custom of limiting its contents to a 
comparison of doctrines on the other, clearly manifest, that the object in view 
consists in the acquisition of a comprehensive knowledge of the differences 
of the several Christian Churches, based on a thorough investigation of their 
original principles, in order to prove, and if found necessary to rectify, one’s 
own point of view” (p. 11). In harfnony with this statement, which I 
heartily endorse, Symbolics has to limit its investigation to the principles of 
Church life as developed chiefly in the doctrines the several churches pro- 
fess. A comparative study of the principles of the churches is not simply of 
a historical nature, but above everything dogmatical. We desire to bring 
out the true nature of our own principles and to use those of other churches, 
if found necessary, as a corrective. 

With regard to the subject-matter our author says: “‘ In harmony with its 
scope we find the subject-matter of Symbolics not only in the symbols 
(Standards), but also in the present life of the churches (Glaubensgemein- 
schaften) in doctrine, worship and polity, in so far as the knowledge of these 
things postulates a scientific perception of the character of our Churches in 
their unity and diversity.”’ The reader will notice that the term Symboliecs, 
which has been so long connected with a study of the standards of the 
Churches exclusively, is beginning to have a wider range. If we accept 
Prof. Miiller’s view, the term becomes a misnomer. The standards of the 
Churches are relegated to a corner in the field of investigation. Dogmatics, 
ethics, liturgy, kybernetics are enlisted as auxiliary branches. But let us 
remember that verba valent usu. Let the old term remain, but let us be 
allowed to fill it with the subject-matter indicated, provided that it be in 
intimate connection with the principle of our science. I think the present 
treatment of the matter is a decided improvement upon the old way of 
limiting the investigations to the standards of the Churches. The latter do 
not always give us a clear insight into the underlying principles of doctrine 
and life. In expanding the subject-matter of Symbolics, we are at liberty to 
detach, as a historical branch of theology, the knowledge of the Symbols, 
“*Symbolkunde,” as the Germans call it. 
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Prof. Miiller also gives us in a few words a description of the method he 
has chosen. ‘“‘The method of Symbolics compares completed quantities 
(fertige Grossen) in their general aspect (in ihrer Gesamtanschauung), and 
not such as are yet found ina state of historical development.” This is a 
correct view to take. The history of Christian doctrine occupies itself with 
the historical development of the Christian dogmas; the history of Dog- 
matics investigates the scientific development of the different systems of 
theology by the great masters; Symbolics on the contrary looks upon the 
established character of the different churches and tries to bring these dif- 
ferent ecclesiastical formations out in bold relief. Ourscience wants to know 
the essential attributes of the Churches and the relation they sustain to one 
another. And the practical result aimed at is to be able ‘‘ to give an answer 
to every man that asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you,’’ or to 
modify our principles in harmony with what we have learned of others. 

I do not wish to give the impression that Prof. Miiller undervalues the 
standards of the Churches in the view he takes of'‘Symbolics. He devotes a 
special paragraph to the consideration of ‘‘ evangelical principles with 
regard to the signification of the Church Standards.’”? I cannot say that I 
agree with him in all particulars in this respect. I take exception to his 
position that the standards of the Churches have authority, quia et quatenus 
cum scriptura consentiunt. If they have authority in the Churches because 
they agree with the Holy Scriptures it is needless to add quatenus; if they 
are binding on the Churches only in so far as they are in harmony with the 
Holy Scriptures, the quia loses its power.- To maintain the one and the 
other is a kind of sic et non position, which is untenable. Roorda, a Dutch 
teacher of ecclesiastical law of great reputation, used to say that quatenus in 
this connection is nothing but a hollow sound. This judgment is correct. 
As long as the Churches do not revise their standards they have to be looked 
upon as authoritative, because they agree with the Holy Scriptures. 

The plan of the book is as follows: * 

In the Introduction the author discusses first the scope, subject-matter and 
method of Symbolics, developed in harmony with the history of this branch 
of theology. Thereupon he gives excellent thoughts about the evangelical 
principles on the relation of the Churches to one another. He closes his 
Introduction with the consideration of the evangelical principles concerning 
the signification of the Church Standards. 

In the body of his treatise he confines himself. as he has indicated on the 
title-page, to the four great Churches, viz., the Roman Catholic, the Greek, 
the Lutheran and the Reformed Churches. He promises that in the future 
he may take up the consideration of the minor churches and sects. I think 
it isa happy thought to single out the four chief churches (Hauptkirchen), 
They represent the chief ecclesiastical formations. Theminor churches and 
sects are variations of these chief species of Christendom. The Jansenists 
and the modern Old Catholics, e. g., are variations of Roman Catholicism ; 
the different Russian sects, of Greek Catholicism; the old Lutherans and 
Moravian brethren as reformed by Zinzendorf, of Lutheranism ; the Metho- 
dists, Baptists and other similar sects, of Reformed Protestantism. Other 
sects are to be viewed as excrescences of Protestant individualism, which 
tind their proper place in a theological pathology. 

In the first part of his treatise the author speaks about the ‘common 
property of Christianity in the ecumenical symbols and the separation be- 
tween Protestantism and Catholicism. Speaking of the so-called Athanasian 
Symbol, he maintains that Protestants, although they have retained it, do 
not ascribe, outside the Anglican Church, any real authority to it. In this 
he is mistaken. The Reformed Churches of the Netherlands and also those 
in America expressly confess their loyalty to it. 
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After having unfolded the treasures common to both, he describes the dis- 
tinctive features of Catholicism (including its Roman and Greek form) and 
Protestantism (including its Lutheran and Reformed form). The peculiar 
character of Protestantism our author finds in a striving after certainty of 
salvation by means of the establishment of a personal relation of believers to 
God and Christ, whilst he thinks to find the peculiarity of Catholicism in the 
principle of conserving and consolidating its ecclesiastical institutions. I 
venture to doubt whether this contrast is correctly put. It seems to me to 
be a xatdfaots els Gdho yévog, When he first speaks of the relation of Prot- 
estantism to salvation, and then of the relation of Catholicism to its ecclesias- 
tical institutions. Certainly ecclesiastical conservatism is a characteristic 
feature of Catholicism. But it is not logically correct to mention it in this 
connection. Our author ought to have contrasted with the Protestant view 
of salvation the Catholic view of the same thing. Personal salvation is the 
watchword in the Protestant camp; salvation in communion with the Church 
in the other. Protestants stand in relation tothe Church, because they have 
an interest in the Saviour; Catholics are in relation with Christ, because 
they are in the Church. There is a great deal of truth in both positions, 
and either may be overdrawn and become a caricature of the truth. Prot- 
estant individualism carried to an excess is as dangerous as Catholic cleri- 
calism and ecclesiasticism. 

In his second part he gives us a careful and original description of Roman 
Catholicism. After having considered the sources of information, he speaks 
of the Church as it appears in doctrine and practice. In this connection he 
not only discusses the locus de Ecclesia, which of course is necessary in form- 
ing an estimate of the character of Roman Catholicism, but he draws our 
especial attention to the functions and constitution of the Church. On this 
foundation he builds the system of doctrine, considering only the chief 
points, in harmony with his special design, the sanctifying activity of the 
Church in its use of the sacraments and ‘sacramental actions, and last but 
not least its governing activity in guiding and disciplining its members. 

Greek Catholicism, which our author describes in a similar manner as the 
Roman form, is according to his judgment the Church of stationary tradi- 
tionalism. After having carefully compared both forms, he comes to the 
following result : ‘‘ In the Greek Church [we find] petrified tradition; in the 
Western Church progress, not only in the sense that later times produce 
change in customs, which after their introduction areas stationary as the old 
ones in the Greek Church, but comparatively speaking true life and move- 
ment. The Greek Church is in a more emphatic sense the Church of tradi- 
tion than the Roman.”’ I fully concur in this judgment. The Greek Church 
has been left behind in the development of Christian Church life. It is, as 
Prof. Miiller says, ‘‘a species of Catholicism which has remained behind 
and is void of truly historical life. In the last decisive crisis in Church de- 
velopment, which brought into existence Protestantism, this Church as a 
Church did not take part.’’ The attempts of Jeremias II and Cyrillus 
Lukaris to introduce reforms were crushed and had no influence upon the 
Church whatever. His discussion of Greek Catholicism is full of information 
about the present status of the different denominations which form the 
Greek Church. 

The description of Lutheran Protestantism in the third part of his book is 
very instructive. He feels from the start the difficulty of giving a true esti- 
mate of the peculiar character of this form of Protestantism as compared 
with the Reformed form. Lutherans boast that it is their specialty to lay 
stress on the personal certainty of salvation. Our author, however, has 
already stated that this characteristic belongs to both forms of Protestantism 
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as contrasted with Catholicism. Personal certainty of salvation is as it 
were the genus prozimum, but what is the differentia specifica? Prof. 
Miiller finds it in the following: ‘‘ Taking everything into consideration, we 
may speak of two centres of religious interest in Lutheranism, viz., first a 
genuinely evangelical striving after personal certainty of salvation, exer- 
cised one-sidedly and without sufficient connection with morality; and 
secondly an unevangelical overestimation of the objectivity of the means of 
grace.”” This is about the truth in the matter. Of course Lutherans will 
tell us that they are the orthodox form of Protestantism ; but their orthodoxy 
is after all a little overdrawn, and from a Reformed point of view there are 
dangerous elements in their doctrine of grace and their view of the Word and 
sacraments. Lutheran Protestantism is the Church of the doctrine of justifi- 
cation, of which Luther said that it was the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesie. 
The emphasis laid on this doctrine explains the characteristic peculiarities of 
Lutheran Protestantism. In his further discussion in this part of his book, 
our author enlarges naturally upon the stress laid on standards, the doctrine of 
justification and related doctrines, and those of which the sacraments form 
the centre, where he gives a concise view of Lutheran Christology. On all 
these points he is very instructive, although he does not present anything new 
on the subject. 

The last part of his book treats of Reformed Protestantism. It is refresh- 
ing to notice that aGerman theologian has the courage to speak a good 
word for the excellency of the Reformed form of Protestantism. Speaking 
of its peculiar character, he says that Luther has to be looked upon as the 
pioneer, Calvin asthe finisher of the Reformation. ‘‘ In calling Calvinism the 
finished and normal form of Protestantism, we only desire to state that we 
do not wish to be understood as desiring to take an isolated position and to 
parallel the relation of Lutherans to Luther. The more advanced develop- 
ment of the principles of the essential unity of Protestantism in our day makes 
such a position impossible.’”? Reformed Churches have never taken kindly 
to being called afteraman. But, of course, this statement, however gratify- 
ing it may be, does not yet give us a clear insight into the peculiar character of 
Reformed Protestantism. Many books have been written on this point. 
The author gives us a sketch of the chief views in this matter. Among 
them he is inclined to emphasize Schneckenburger’s explanation. He is 
very positive in his statement. He says: ‘‘ The distinctive difference is 
found in the immediateness of the Lutheran exertise and life of faith, and 
the Reformed view of the necessity of works as a means whereby we are 
assured of the soundness of our faith. The result of this tendency of Re- 
formed Protestantism is amongst other things the doctrine of predestina- 
tion.”? Schneckenburger, in his most excellent Vergleichende Darstellung 
des lutherischen und reformirten Lehrbegriffs, had based his view especially 
on the statement of the Heidelberg Catechism, that we must still have good 
works, although we are saved by grace alone, that we may be assured in 
ourselves of our faith, by the fruits thereof. This foundation seems too nar- 
row in Prof. Miiller’s judgment. He prefers to deduce the distinctive prin- 
ciple of Reformed Protestantism from its general tendency to emphasize the 
ethical side of Christianity. It is true that Reformed theologians from the 
beginning have diligently cultivated ethics, whilst Lutherans in the forma- 
tive period of the Reformation as a rule neglected it. I do not venture, 
however, to decide this vital point. My own view is different from Prof. 
Miiller’s, but I refrain from discussing the matter. 

After having given a review of the different individual Church formations, 
our author points out a few of the principles held in common among all. 
He points to the glory of God as being one of the cornerstones of Reformed 
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Protestantism. All the fundamental doctrines are placed in a favorable 
light, and the special development of organized Church life in its distinctive 
polity and worship is used with great ability for his purpose. 

The theological world owes the writer a debt of gratitude for his book. 
The conclusion, however, is, so it seems to me, a little lame. We do not 
wonder that he makes a plea for Church union. But we do not understand 
why it is that he seems to delight in the prospect of the—as he expects—ap- 
proaching dissolution of confessional Churches. If this should be the case, 
why then study Symbolics ? Are union and confessionalism antitheses? I 
trust not. True union is confessionalism on a higher plane. Unionism and 
liberalism make a great deal of noise just now, and even good men like Prof. 
Miiller are contaminated with them, but a reaction will certainly set in sooner 
or later, and this reaction will be in the direction of confessionalism. Let 
us make a thorough study of Symbolics in order to prevent the coming 
reaction from degenerating in repristination. 

Dubuque, Iowa. N. M. STEFFENS. 


De Algemeene Genade. Rede bij de overdracht van het Rectoraat aan de 
Theologische School te Kampen, op 6 December, 1894, door Dr. H. Bavinck. 
8vo, pp. 56. (Kampen: G. Ph. Zolsman, 1894.) We owe our readers an 
apology for so long withholding from them knowledge of this eloquent ad- 
dress, the subject discussed in which has of late been much occupying the 
minds of our Dutch brethren. The treatment accorded it by Dr. Bavinck 
is broad and suggestive. He opens by contrasting the usual conception held 
of Calvin’s severity with the wide sympathy of that great thinker for the 
whole sphere of natural life, as shown in the development he gave of the 
fruitful doctrine of ‘‘common grace.’? He then undertakes to point out 
how this doctrine (1) is grounded in Holy Scriptures, (2) finds no place in 
the Romish system, (3) was set forth by the Reformers, especially by Calvin, 
and (4) is still to-day of the greatest importance to us. Under the first head 
he develops the Scriptural teaching that since the fall the whole world exists 
under a dispensation of grace. In the second he shows how the Pelagianiz- 
ing standpoint of Rome prevents the recognition of the reign of common 
grace throughout the world. Man having lost in the fall (according to that 
system) only a donum superadditum, he exists as fallen in puris naturalibus, 
i. e., on the plane of pure nature. On this plane no “ grace ”’ is needed for the 
working out of natural perfection: while the gift of grace in the sphere of 
Christianity can only result in raising the Christian life to an absolutely 
supernatural plane. . The effect is complete dualism in the conception of the 
relations of the natural and supernatural, by which they are brought into 
sharp antagonism and cannot be united in a single world-view. Calvin’s 
logical and systematic mind could not rest in this dualism. His deep sense 
of sin prevented him from attributing to fallen man power to work out 
natural perfection, and forced him to trace the natural goods which show 
themselves in natural man to the workings of divine grace. Thus he 
wrought out the doctrine of common grace, while he avoided confusing it 
with special grace as Zwingli did. In the third section of the address a 
sympathetic statement is given of Calvin’s teaching on the subject; and it 
is pointed out that subsequent theologians contented themselves with 
merely repeating his words. This is followed by a very interesting descrip- 
tion of the influence on Reformed thinking of the two one-sided tendencies 
of Socinianism and Anabaptism, both of which are shown to be children not 
of the Reformation but of prereformation tendencies—Socinianism having its 
roots set in the rationalism of the Renaissance, and Anabaptism in the pop- 
ular movements of the Middle Ages, such as the Franciscan and, he might 
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have said, the Paulician. By the one of these tendencies the ordo super- 
naturalis, by the other the ordo naturalis was discredited : so that wherever 
this influence penetrated the breadth of Reformed thought was endangered. In 
the fourth part, the importance of the doctrine is developed in the light of 
this historical survey. ‘‘ It is always the same problem,’ we read, ‘‘ that 
lies at the base of all earnest questions. The relation of faith and knowl- 
edge, of theology and philosophy, of authority and reason, of head and 
heart, of Christianity and humanity, of religion and culture, of the heav- 
enly and the earthly vocation, of religion and morality, of the contempla- 
tive and the active life, of Sabbath and work days, of Church and State— 
all these and still other problems are determined by the conception held as 
to the relation between the divine and the human, between creation and 
re-creation, between the work of the Father and that of the Son.’? And 
then follows an earnest plea that men shall recognize the value of the 
natural world, and shall realize that there too God is graciously working, 
though not in the form of special grace. We may meet now and then in 
these striking pages an expression which may seem a trifle unguarded. Such 
an one for example is this: ‘‘ There is no theologia naturalis. The sinful 
man not only does not know from nature the Trinity and the Incarnation, 
but neither does he know from nature God in His unity, in His nature, in 
His attributes.’’ Doubtless, what is meant is that sin has blunted all man’s 
faculties, and that, not existing in puris naturalibus but as sinful man, he is 
incapable of rising to any true knowledge of God without God’s gracious aid ; 
and that herein is grounded the necessity of ‘‘common grace.’’ ‘*‘ Common 
grace’ is the universal divine aid given to men to preserve them from fester- 
ing in corruption. This contention we esteem not only sound but import- 
ant, and we thank Dr. Bavinck for his clear exposition of the ground and 
function of ‘‘common grace,’’ so pointedly brought out in the contrast 
which he draws between the Romish and the Reformed teaching. The cry- 
ing need of conveying to the minds of the general public the real relations 
of the two theologies is illustrated afresh every day. Thus, for example, 
the youthful Hort, when he was shaking off the evangelical conceptions in 
which he was bred, praised Kingsley for dealing ‘‘ a manly blow at the cen- 
tral lie of Calvinism, viz., that man’s natural state is diabolical’? (Life and 
Letters of Fenton J. A. Hort, p. 64). That is his exaggerating way of saying 
that according to Calvinists man does not, as fallen, exist in puris naturali- 
bus, but is corrupt and depraved. It is worth something to understand, how- 
ever, that the ‘* Calvinistic ” exhibition of the fact of human corruption is 
but the obverse of the vindication of the need and the consequent reality of 
‘“*common grace,’’ that is of God’s abiding presence with the whole race of 
man, and the refutation of that dualism which would set men under 
‘* nature’? wholly apart from God’s gracious dealings and isolate them as 
truly ‘‘orphans”’ in the world. The cause of the grace of God in the 
‘‘ natural world’? is bound up with the Calvinistic, or better, the Augus- 
tinian doctrine of human depravity.——The Gospel of Experience; or, 
The Witness of Human Life to the Truth of Revelation. Being the Boyle 
Lectures for 1895. By the Rev. W. C. E. Newbolt, M.A., Canon and 
Chancellor of St. Paul’s Cathedral, etc. 12mo, pp. xix, 206. (London 
and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896.) These lectures have 
and make no claim to be a scientific presentation of a theology of ex- 
perience. They offer no careful analysis of either human or Christian 
consciousness with a view to drawing out its theological implications in 
a doctrinal interest, or with a view to comparing its implications with the 
theology of the Scriptures in an apologetical interest. Their dogmatic or 
apologetic value is of the smallest. They are rather a series of sermons 
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from the point of view of Anglican teaching, essaying to present, with refer- 
ence to a number of important topics, first what is deemed to be the teach- 
ing of Revelation, and then certain items of support for this from what is 
supposed to be the experience of the ‘ spiritual man.’’ Viewed in this light, 
they are interesting discourses, and must have been suggestive and helpful to 
an audience composed of believers and desiring to have their attention 
called to the harmony between the teaching they had received and their ex- 
perience under it.——Evolution or Creation. A Critical Review of the Scien- 
tific and Scriptural Theories of Creation and Certain Related Subjects. By 
Prof. Luther Tracey Townsend, D.D., Author of Credo, etc. 12mo, pp. 
318. (New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896.) 
Prof. Townsend, in this volume, seeks to answer for Christian people, per- 
plexed by the trend of much recent discussion, the fundamental question of 
How came the human race on this earth? Unterrified by any strength of 
assertion to the contrary, he replies emphatically, Not without God. He 
does more. Rejecting not merely the naturalistic but also the timidly super- 
naturalistic answers, he insists that man came into the world just as the Bible 
sayshe did. Prof. Townsend has his feet planted here on the rock. When it 
is a question of Scriptural declaration versus human conjecture dignified 
by any name, whether that of philosophy or that of science, the Christian 
man will know where his credit is due. Prof. Townsend has his individual 
opinions, of course, which we may or may not share. He writes also for a 
popular audience, and we may think with more or less looseness of thought 
and expression. But in his trust in the affirmations of the Word of God as 
the end of all strife, he will commend himself to every Christian heart.—— 
The Principles of Ecclesiastical Unity. Four Lectures delivered in St. 
Asaph’s Cathedral, on June 16, 17, 18,19. By Arthur James Mason, D.D., 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and Canon of Canter- 
bury. 12mo, pp. xviii, 142. (London and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1896.) Surely the thorny subject of ‘‘ Ecclesiastical Unity ”’ could not 
be discussed in more gracious tones or with a more generous recognition of 
the virtues and graces and essentially Christian intentions and perform- 
ances of Christians of all names than is done in these delightfully written 
lectures. Nor would it be easy suavely to express a more lame and im- 
potent conclusion than that to which they would lead us. Canon Mason says, 
in effect, All these communions, branches of the ‘*‘ Catholic Church ”’ and 
‘*schismatic conventicles ’’ alike, are Christian organizations, the adherents 
of which hold the One Head; but we cannot enter into ‘ ecclesiastical 
unity ’? with any of them unless it will consent to become Anglican. It 
will be safe to say that an entirely similar zeal for ‘‘ ecclesiastical unity,” 
on thesame terms mutatis mutandis, burns in the bosom of every most bigoted 
sect of them all. Of course, Canon Mason glozes the harshness of his de- 
mands with smooth phrases. There is an ‘internal principle of unity,’ 
which consists in common possession of the fundamental faith of the gospel. 
And there is an ‘‘external principle of unity,” which consists in commu- 
nion in the one sacrament of the Lord’s Body. But thissacrament cannot be 
rightly administered save by those properly appointed thereunto; and there 
is no power of appointment thereunto save in that Order which has received 
this power by unbroken succession from the apostles; so that there can be 
no unity save through the mutual recognition and fellowship of presiding 
bishops standing in such succession, and none can be received into this 
unity who will not place themselves under their jurisdiction. How Canon 
Mason can make this stringent demand consistent with the fundamental 
principle (which he recognizes as such) that the one test of necessary doc- 
trine is “* Taught or not taught by the apostles,’ we need not stop to ask : 
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who can pretend that any apostle has anywhere made it of record that the 
Lord’s Supper can be administered only by one appointed to that function by 
an accredited ‘‘ Successor of the Apostles ?’? Canon Mason himself can 
only plead the danger of anarchy in relaxing the rule, as if this were equiva- 
lent to a Biblical precept, or anarchy could be avoided only through a sacer- 
dotal figment. It is more to the point, however, to consider the consistency 
of erecting such a barrier to ecclesiastical communion with the strong asser- 
tion which he gives to the duty of union. ‘‘ To break unity is to forsake 
the holy Name,”’ he tells us: ‘* we cannot acquiesce in a divided Christendom 
without surrendering the Christian faith itself.””. Who breaks unity ? 
Who denies communion in the body of Christ to his fellow-Christians ? 
Canon Mason rightly recognizes that it is Rome who, above all other sects 
in Christendom, ‘‘ breaks unity,’’ by erecting intolerable and unscriptural 
conditions to communion. Let us say it with no heat, but with clear and 
firm conviction, that next to Rome it is Anglicanism, which in the west is 
most seriously chargeable with the same sin. The conditions which Angli- 
canism demands for communion are also intolerable and unscriptural, and 
in insisting anew upon them Canon Mason brings down upon himself his own 
condemnation. He who refuses communion to his brother of the one 
faith—and Canon Mason recognizes Protestants as preserving the one faith 
(p. 9)—he it is who tears the seamless robe of Christ. In our Presbyterian 
churches the Lord’s table is spread for the Lord’s children. We do not ask 
them to see eye to eye with us on all points of doctrine, though we believe 
our teaching to be the pure Word of God for the saving of the world—it is 
enough if they cast themselves for all earthly and heavenly good upon 
the mercy of our common Saviour. We do not ask them to subject them- 
selves to our discipline, or to accept our form of organization and govern- 
ment, though we believe these to be the ordinance of God—it is enough that 
they acknowledge our common Lawgiver and King. When the Episcopal 
churches do the like, the ecclesiastical unity of Canon Mason’s longings is 
an accomplished fact for the Protestant world. The chief obstacle to it is 
the sectarianism of the Anglican position. Let Canon Mason point out one 
single passage of Scripture which requires recognition of the claims of a 
sacerdotal episcopate or subjection to its discipline as a condition of Church 
communion, or let him acknowledge that the sin of a divided Christendom 
lies at the door of those who would betray one of the greatest Churches in 
Christendom into demanding such conditions as the price of commu- 
nion with it in the body of Christ.——The Early Church and the Roman 
Claim. Lectures by J. Lawrence Rentoul, M.A., D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Greek and Exegesis, and of Christian Philosophy, Ormond Col- 
lege, Melbourne University. In Reply to Archbishop Carr, on ‘* The Pri- 
macy of the Roman Pontiff.”” Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 220. (Melbourne: 
Melville, Mullen & Slade, 1896.) Archbishop Carr has roused a redoubtable 
antagonist in Prof. Rentoul. Possessed of a detailed knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Christian origins, and endowed with a gift for controversy, and 
withal keenly alive to the importance of the issue raised, Prof. Rentoul 
has little difficulty in exhibiting the absurdity of the claims put forth by the 
Archbishop. The four lectures which constitute this booklet were first de- 
livered in St. Kilda’s Presbyterian Church in Melbourne as a much needed 
rebuttal to six lectures on the ‘* Primacy of the Roman Pontiff’? which were 
delivered by Archbishop Carr during the Lenten period of last year. They 
are a model of controversial writing, and as a statement of the historical 
origin of the Roman legend, of the sacerdotal idea, and of the papacy, they 
constitute a concise treatise of permanent value, written in full knowledge of 
modern research and with a constructive power of no usual order. It 
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would be well if a circulation could be found for so excellent a treatise be- 
yond the borders of Australia. — The Idea of the Church. By the Rev. 
Principal Sheraton, D.D., LL.D. An Address to the Alumni of Wycliffe 
College, University of Toronto, October 8, 1896. 8vo, pp. 28. (Toronto: 
The Bryant Press, 1896.) The evangelical conception of the Church and its 
functions has no more earnest or genial advocate among the clergy of the 
Church of England than the learned principal of Wycliffe College. In this 
slight address he manages to bring together in the most winning way an 
exposition of the two opposed theories of the Church which have divided 
Christendom, and an exhibition of the conformity of that which he rightly 
calls the Evangelical and Reformed conception with the teachings of the 
Scriptures and the experience recorded in history. The lecture must have 
been good to listen to; it will be well if its sound and Biblical teaching 
shall take root in the hearts of the Episcopal clergy of Canada.——Baptism 
Not Immersion. By the Rev. D. W. Poor, D.D. 18mo, pp. 17. (Philadel- 
phia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, etc., 1896.) Dr. Poor has suc- 
ceeded in packing a remarkable amount of the case against the Baptist 
claims into these seventeen small pages. He writes freshly and tellingly. 
Sometimes there is a little overstatement, as, for example, when he lets the 
word ‘‘ affusion ’’ slip in as designatory of ordinary baptism in the Didaché. 
Those charged with correcting the proofs of the pamphlet for the press have 
been guilty of serious carelessness. On a single page (p. 11) we not only 
have such an oversight as ‘* surperstitious,’? but an argument is wrecked by 
printing ‘‘ literally ” for ‘* laterally,’’ and only one leaf earlier (p. 9) the sense is 
again destroyed by printing ‘‘ inseparable ”’ instead of ‘* insuperable.’”-—— 
Prayer and the Healing of Disease. By Rev. W.S. Plumer Bryan, D.D. 
16mo, pp. 56. (Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896.) An eminently 
sober and sensible review of the whole matter of prayer in its relation to 
the healing of disease, taking its starting point from the divine record of 
the healing of Hezekiah (2 Kgs. xx. 1-7). Without harshness of word or 
judgment, Dr. Bryan points out faithfully the errors of claimants to super- 
natural powers of healing, exhibits their affiliations, and warns against their 
tendencies. The booklet supplies a need in furnishing a satisfactory tract 
for use in ‘‘ infected ”’ districts. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 





V.—PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURE. 


INDUCTIVE Loaic. By JOHN GRIER HIBBEN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Logic in Princeton University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1896. 12mo, pp. xiii, 345. 


Much as has been written on Induction since Mill’s work appeared, little 
effort has been made to reduce the materials of induction to convenient text- 
book form In this regard Fowler’s little manual has for years occupied 
the field without any rivals. Of late, however, several new applicants for 
honors have appeared, among them the work of Prof. Hibben. This little 
volume is the fruit of an effort to bring the materials of induction intoa 
form and compass that will meet the requirements of a manual of elemen- 
tary instruction in the class-room. It is meant to serve as a fit companion to 
the books of elementary instruction in deductive logic. Prof. Hibben points 
to the fact that most of the premises of deductive reasoning are obtained by 
observation and investigation as evidence of the close dependence of deduc- 
tion on the inductive processes. He insists on the necessity of a thorough 
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knowledge of the principles of induction as a condition of an intelligent 
grasp of the nature of inference in general. He also contends, in harmony 
with the best recent thought on the subject, and in opposition to the tendency 
of the older logicians of the Lockian school, for the correlation of the two 
methods, regarding induction and deduction as mutually dependent and in 
fact as phases of one and the same logical procedure. 

Dr. Hibben avoids the mistake of making his work too negative and crit- 
ical. His own position as an inductive thinker is in substantial agreement 
with Mill. This is fortunate, since of all the works on induction by modern 
thinkers that of Mill supplies the sanest and best point of departure. The 
present work, however, is no mere abridgment of Mill, like that of Fowler, 
but the author has made a careful study of the works of Mill’s contempora- 
ries, Whewell and Jevons, as well as the more recent work in logic by such 
writers as Lotze, Sigwart, Green, Bradley, Bosanquet and Venn. While, 
therefore, adopting Mill’s general point of view, we find the special points of 
doctrine considerably modified by the results of the later researches in the field. 
In this connection we may notice Dr. Hibben’s insistence on the identity of 
the reasoning process in its deductive and inductive forms and his subscrip- 
tion to the view maintained, in logic especially by Bradley and Bosanquet, 
that the real basis of induction, and in fact of all scientific procedure, is the 
belief on assumption that the real is a system of parts unified in an organic 
whole. Starting with this conception, the author is able to reach a theory of 
the basis of induction more coherent and satisfactory than that of Mill. 

The first six chapters, treating of ‘‘ The Nature of Inference,” ‘‘ Induction 
and Deduction,” ‘“‘ The Essentials of Induction,” ‘* Types of Inductive Infer- 
ence,”’ ** Causation,” and ‘‘ Causal Analysis and Determination,” are devoted 
to a statement of the groundwork and principles of induction. The next 
five chapters treat of the inductive methods of investigation as laid down by 
Mill. Then follow chapters on “ Verification and Prediction,” ‘*‘ Hypothesis,”’ 
**Analogy,”’ ** Probability’? and ‘‘ Empirical Laws.” Fallacies are treated 
under four heads as “ Errors of Perception,” “ Judgment,” ‘‘ Imagination,” 
and of the ‘‘ Conceptual Process.”? The application ofthe inductive methods 
to the various sciences is traced and a brief history of induction given from 
Socrates to Mill. The book closes with an interesting and valuable collection 
of practical examples selected from the writings of representative men of 
science, a feature which distinguishes Prof. Hibben’s work from other man- 
uals on induction, giving it a decided advantage for text-book purposes. 

Prof. Hibben’s book is a good model of what a text-book should be. It is 
a compact and clear statement of logical doctrine in a convenient and sys- 
tematic form, and it combines in its treatment careful scholarship and dis- 
criminating judgment in selecting and arranging materials with great clear- 
ness of definition and statement. A notable feature of the work is the way 
in which the theoretical and practical demands are kept constantly in view. 
The work is in one point of view an excellent digest of inductive theory, in 
another a treasure-house of facts and illustrations. It is well adapted to 
supply a want that has been long felt for a manual of the principles of induc- 
tion that would be adapted to the requirements of beginners in the science. 

The work is neatly printed, convenient in size and contains a good Table 
of Contents and an Index. 


Princeton College. A. T. ORMOND. — 
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HEDONISTIC THEORIES FROM ARISTIPPUS TO SPENCER. By JOHN WAT- 
son, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Queen’s 
College, Kingston, Canadas Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons; Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 8vo, pp. 248. 


Prof. Watson is well known as one of the most lucid of contemporary 
philosophical writers. To students of philosophy his name is familiar as 
that of a frequent contributor to the Philosophical Journals, and of the 
author of Kant and His English Critics, and Comte, Mill and Spencer. The 
opening words of the Preface sufficiently indicate the purpose and nature of 
his latest book: ‘‘ In the following pages an attempt is made to give, in fam- 
iliar and untechnical language, a critical account of Hedonistic Theories 
from Aristippus to Spencer in their historical succession.”’ It is a little 
curious, in view of the ‘*‘ historic method ”’ of study, that, with the exception 
of Prof. Sidgwick’s concise treatment of the subject in his Outlines of the 
History of Ethics, there is no history of ethics in English. The ethical aspect 
of philosophy of course receives due attention in its proper connections in all 
the histories of philosophy, the larger works on ethics sometimes deal inci- 
dentally with ancient as well as modern ethical theories, and there are numer 
ous works dealing with special aspects of ethical thought, both historically 
and critically; but for systematic treatment of the history of ethics the 
reader is still dependent upon J6dl’s Geschichte der Ethik. Any book, there- 
fore, which presents even one type of ethical thought in its historical de- 
velopment should fill a useful place. A. few years ago C. M. Williams 
published a book entitled A Review of Evolutional Ethics, and now Prof. 
Watson publishes what may in one sense very properly be regarded as 
the antecedent of Williams’ book, since the Evolutional Ethic is very 
largely of the Naturalistic and Hedonistic type. Or to put the matter in 
another way, in the ethical systems of recent writers Hedonism is not un- 
commonly connected with and construed under the doctrines of evolution, as 
in the system of Mr. Herbert Spencer. These two books together, therefore, 
give a tolerably complete presentation of all the theories that belong to this 
one line of development. Not that the two books are at all alike in other 
respects, however. Williams’ is more exhaustive than Prof. Watson’s, but 
is very dry reading. Prof. Watson’s book, on the other hand, is simple and 
untechnical in style and possesses the literary character which makes it very 
pleasant reading. 

The chief merit and chief interest of the latter book seems to me to lie in 
the clear way in which the author indicates the changes which gradually 
took place in the Hedonistic standpoint. For example, the Sophists were 
implicit Hedonists. They declared that morality did not rest upon divine 
authority, but upon the custom of the people; morality = ‘‘ conventional 
conduct.”? But this is, of course, in reality no basis for conduct at all. Peo- 
ple agree to act so and so, but why ? What is the motive, the end, the guid- 
ing principle of conduct ? This question the Sophists did not try to answer. 
Their work was negative only. The Cyrenaics were in advance of the Soph- 
ists in several respects, one of them being that they expressly defined the 
end of life and conduct to be the pleasure of the individual. Epicurus 
again marks another advance by insisting upou the necessity of reflection in 
connection with the realization of the end. It is not sufficient to say carpe 
diem with Aristippus ; the end (pleasure) is to be sought with care and fore- 
sight. But the introduction of this element of thought changes the whole 
ethical standpoint. For when man begins to reflect upon the means of 
attaining pleasure he must look upon life as a whole, and hence he must 
often sacrifice the pleasure of the moment to a greater anticipated pleasure ; 
11 
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and this occurring not once nor twenty times, but again and again, the prob- 
lem changes from ‘‘ How to secure pleasure ? ”’ to ‘* How to attain permanent 
satisfaction.”? In order to attain this it may even be necessary to suffer pain. 
Thus the end is no longer pleasure as defined by Aristippus, but content- 
ment, serenity of mind. So much by way of illustration. The book con- 
sists of eleven chapters and presents the ethical theories of the Sophists, 
Aristippus the Cyienaic, Epicurus, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Bentham, Mill, 
and Herbert Spencer. These it criticises from the author’s standpoint, 
which is that of the idealistic philosophy. 
Princeton College. GEORGE S. PATTON. 


DAs MENSCHLICHE HANDELN—PHILOSOPHISCHES ETHIK. Von Dr. A. 
DorNER. Berlin, 1895. 


Dr. Dorner’s valuable contribution to ethical thought is in the spirit of 
Matthew Arnold’s oft-quoted doctrine that ‘‘conduct is three-fourths of 
life.”’, The emphasis is placed upon this point of view, regarding the sphere 
of ethics as essentially that of conduct; even in the title of his work the 
author wishes to embody a stout protest against an exclusively subjective 
treatment of his great theme. He allows a due place for the psychological 
basis of ethics and its development historically, considered as the product of 
the natural forces of heredity, environment, etc. And yet on the other hand he 
demands a place for the categorical imperative and the ideals of reason. The 
aim of the entire work may be described as an attempt to reconcile the evident 
antithesis which confronts us upon the very threshold of ethical study. Dr. 
Dorner repudiates the hypothesis of evolution as the sole explanation of the 
origin of our ethical principles and ideals, whether the starting point of that 
evolution be the Idea of Hegel or the Nature of Herbert Spencer. Even 
though it might account for that which is, it fails to explain that which 
ought to be. The antithesis between the clamorings of the impulses on the 
one hand and the dictate of reason on the other, cannot be explained by de- 
riving the one from the other, or by minimizing the force of the one to the 
undue prominence of the other. The antithesis between sensibility and 
reason, between nature and spirit, between mechanism and a self-determining 
will, he seeks to reconcile in a higher synthesis. For such a synthesis, how- 
ever, certain metaphysical postulates are necessary ; chief among these is 
that of an absolute being which is the ground both of nature and spirit, and 
of their union and reciprocal action as well. The striking feature of Dr. 
Dorner’s work lies in the fact that he recognizes on the one hand the neces- 
sity of considering the psychological elements which form a constituent part 
of the body of ethical principles, and yet at the same time he insists upon 
the metaphysical postulates which enable us to interpret the psychological 
phenomena in their ethical significance. He offers his metaphysics, not as a 
substitute for the ethics of naturalism, but as a vital principle whose func- 
tion it is to build the elements of nature into the life of reason and of spirit. 
For him the supreme ethical principle is teleological, an aim to ethicize both 
the life of the individual and that of the social organism of which he is a 
part, to transform the world of nature into the world of moral will and 
power. 

Dr. Dorner’s position is substantially that of Prof. James Seth, in his 
admirable work on A Study of £thical Principles. In addition to the 
philosophical discussion of the first part, there is in the second part of Dr. 
Dorner’s work an exhaustive analysis of the idea of the right and the various 
duties corresponding, an analysis also of the idea of virtue. The second part 
isa valuable exposition of the subject of applied ethics. 

Princeton College. JOHN GRIER HIBBEN. 
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History of Philosophy. By Alfred Weber, Professor in the University of 
Strasburg. Authorized Translation by Frank Thilly, A.M., Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. From the Fifth French 
Edition. 8vo, pp. xi, 680. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896.) 
The translator speaks none too strongly of this brilliant survey of the his- 
tory of thought, when he says, in his Preface: ‘* There is, in my opinion, no 
book so admirably fitted for acquainting the student with the development 
of thought.”? The author combines a German’s detailed knowledge with a 
truly French sense of form and skill in presentation. There may be here 
and there some sacrifice of exactness in characterization at the shrine of 
broad classification ; but there is positive genius exhibited in the selection 
of points for emphasis, and the result is a remarkably luminous exposition of 
the course of philosophical development run into the forms of a singularly 
simple scheme. The fatal temptation to dwell unduly on favorite periods or 
authors or ideas, to which nearly all historians of philosophy succumb, has 
been successfully resisted: the reign of an unfailing sense of proportion is 
modified only by the occasional occurrence of appropriate pointsof rest, in the 
interests of clearness and lightness of exposition. The book is almost the 
ideal book to put in the hands of beginners, and provides a comprehensive 
survey of the progress of thought, free alike from the wearisome prolixity of 
the extended histories and the dry annalism of the compends. The trans- 
lator also has done his part well, and has added greatly to the usefulness of 
the volume for English and American students by his notes and additional 
bibliographies. The book will supply a need which has been felt so long 
that most of us had come to despair of its ever being met. It gives us for 
the first time a sketch of the history of philosophy which unites the three 
necessary qualifications for a text-book—fullness, brevity and readableness. 
—Schopenhauer’s System in its Philosophical Significance. By William 
Caldwell, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Moral and Social Philosophy, North- 
western University, U.S. A., etc. 8vo, pp. xviii, 538. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons; Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons, 1896.) ‘I am 
quite convinced,” says Prof. Caldwell, ‘‘ that Schopenhauer and Von Hart- 
mann together represent one-half of modern philosophy.’’ If this be so, it 
was indeed time that some adequate presentation of his philosophical signifi- 
cance should be given the English-speaking world. Certainly he could not 
have found a more delightful expositor. Prof. Caldwell’s pages shine with 
some of the literary quality which informed Schopenhauer’s own—and thus 
doubtless illustrate his remark, which may seem to some of us exaggerated, 
that so widely has Schopenhauer’s influence extended, despite the neglect 
and scoffs to which he has been subjected, that ‘‘ nowadays it is almost im- 
possible to escape being brought more or less under his influence.”? It is a 
little difficult to distinguish Schopenhauer from his expounder at times; and 
we suspect that it is Schopenhauer who benefits by the confusion. Certainly 
when adopting Schopenhauer’s conception of will as the essence of things, it 
is a vast uplifting of the master’s thought that Prof. Caldwell accomplishes 
by assimilating this will not with the blind nature-forces, but with the pur- 
posive will of man—pointing upwards to God. A theisticized Schopen- 
hauerism is thus what Prof. Caldwell presents us. And he has given us a 
treatise upon it which cannot be lightly passed by.—— Elements of Psychology. 
By George Croom Robertson, late Grote Professor, University College, Lon- 
don. Edited from Notes of Lectures delivered at the College, 1870-1892, 
by Caroline A. Foley Rhys Davids, M.A., Fellow of University College, 
London. 12mo, pp. xvi, 268. (New York: Charles Scribners’ Sons, 1896.) 
In this and a companion volume, Elements of General Philosophy, there is 
rescued to the world some of the inspiring extemporary lectures of the late 
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Prof. Croom Robertson. The task of the editors was severe, but it has been 
successfully carried through, and in all but the literary form we have here 
Prof. Robertson’s self without the addition of a sentence or even a clause 
from the editorial hand. ‘‘ Asa pupil of Prof. Bain, and as representing in 
essential points that school of which he is the most direct and eminent out- 
come,”’ many of his remarks were founded on or took the form of criticisms 
of Bain’s Mental Science, but the reader will soon discover that the diver- 
gences were also considerable. The little book is a distinct contribution to 
our knowledge of Prof. Robertson’s methods of exposition.——Princeton 
Contributions to Psychology, reprinted from the Psychological Review, 
Edited by J. Mark Baldwin, Stuart Professor of Psychology. Vol. i, in four 
parts. 8vo, pp. 1838. (Princeton, N. J.: The University Press, 1§95, 1896.) 
Eight papers are reprinted in this volume of studies, the larger number of 
which are from the fertile pen of the accomplished editor. Besides the 
general Introduction, which treats of ‘*‘ Psychology, Past and Present,’’ these 
include a discussion of ‘* The Origin of a ‘ Thing’ and Its Nature,’’ and two 
studies on the function of consciousness in evolution. Prof. Ormord writes 
on “ Freedom and Psychogenesis,” and Prof. Hibben on ‘‘ Sensory Stimu- 
lation by Attention.’ There are also a series of studies from the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory and two essays by Fellows of the University—one on 
“The Perception of Two Points not the Space Threshold,’’ by Mr. Guy 
Tawney, and the other on ‘* The ‘ Prospective Reference’ of Mind,’”? by W. 
M. Urban.— The Mental Development of a Child. By Kathleen Carter 
Moore. Monograph Supplement to the Psychological Review, No. 3, 
October, 1896. 8vo, pp.150. (New York and London: The Macmillan Co., 
1896.) Mrs. Moore has gathered into this comprehensive volume an exceed- 
ingly instructive account of a thorough and detailed series of observations 
on the mental development of a child. The material is presented in a most 
orderly and convenient manner, and gives what may justly be called a com- 
plete history of dawning intelligence in one member of the human race.—— 
The Sense of Beauty. Being the Outlines of Aisthetic Theory. By George 
Santayama. 12mo, pp. ix, 275. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1896.) This striking volume is, we are told, the outcome of a course of 
lectures on the theory and history of zsthetics given at Harvard College, 
from 1892 to 1895. It is written with a rare combination of literary feeling 
and philosophical insight, with the former, perhaps, preponderating. It was 
not merely under ‘‘ the inspiration of a naturalistic psychology,’ as the 
author tells us, that he has put together ‘‘ the scattered commonplaces of 
criticism ’’ into a system: but some of that inspiration which informs his 
poems, by which he has hitherto been chiefly known, has also entered into 
the product. When he tells us that ‘‘ Beauty is pleasure regarded as the 
quality of a thing,’ it may have been the naturalistic psychologist who 
speaks: it is the poet who does not rest until he phrases it, ‘‘ It is pleasure 
objectified.”” The scheme of the book includes a short chapter on ‘‘ The 
Methods of #sthetics,’? as an introduction; and then, a discussion of the 
nature of beauty, followed by a study of its manifestations under the 
familiar subdivisions of matter, form and expression. We may agree or we 
may disagree with much of the author’s constructions and criticisms alike: 
we will never fail to be charmed with his discussions.——Primer of Philos- 
ophy. By Dr. Paul Carus. Revised Edition. 12mo, pp. vi, 232. (Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co., 1896.) The spirit that informs this little 
treatise was set forth in the notice given it in this REVIEW on the occasion 
of its first appearance three years ago (Vol. vi, p. 586). Dr. Carus says: 
‘¢The point of view adopted in this, as in other publications of the author, 
is new tothe extent that it cannot be classified among any of the various 
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schools of recent thought. It represents, rather, a critical reconciliation of 
rival philosophies of the type of Kantian apriorism and John Stuart Mill’s 
empiricism.’’ Prof. Thilly, in his translation of Weber’s History of Philos- 
ophy, which is noticed above, nevertheless ventures to include Dr. Carus’ 
views in a well-known class, which Weber calls by the name of the ‘‘ posi- 
tivism of the learned” and characterizes as ‘ realistic in so far as it is based 
solely on reality, facts of observation and: experience; idealistic, in so far 
as it recognizes that the reality accessible to human consciousness is, in 
the last analysis, merely phenomenal, that the facts are, after all, only our 
ideas, considered as signs or symbols of a reality unknowable in itself.”” In 
Dr. Carus’ hands this union of positivistic and neo-critical factors has re- 
sulted ina philosophy which stands in a consciously polemic attitude towards 
historical Christianity, and which strives unweariedly to advance the 
cause of monistic atheism.——T7he Psychology of Attention. By Th. Ribot, 
Professor of Comparative and Experimental Psychology in the Collége de 
France. Authorized Translation (Third Revised Edition). 12mo, pp. viii, 
120. (Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1896.) This, too, is a new 
edition of one of the works published by the Open Court Company in its 
efforts to make widely known the idealistic positivism for which it stands. 
The second edition was noticed in this REv1Ew on its appearance in 1893 
(Vol. vi, p. 589), and the reader may be referred to that notice. 


VI.—GENERAL LITERATURE. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES McCosH. A Record Chiefly Autobiographical. 
Edited by WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE. With Portraits. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. Pp. vi, 287. 


Of few men can it be said so truly as of Dr. McCosh that everything 
about them is interesting. From the October day in 1868 when he first 
stepped on the campus as the President of Princeton, until the November 
day in 1894 when he was reverently borne to his burial in the old village 
cemetery, he was the central figure of Princeton. Now that he has passed 
away, the dimensions and proportions of. the work he did are beginning to 
appear. His merits as a stimulating and invigorating teacher of philosophy, 
as a wise and strong guide of young men, and as an administrator in the 
domain of higher education, are receiving their just acknowledgment; and it 
is already clear that a true history of American higher education cannut be 
written without including the great work of President McCosh. While all 
this and more is true in regard to his work, there is danger his personality 
will be hidden from those who know it only through what he achieved. 
When a great and good man passes away his works do follow him, but the 
memory of what he was in himself is only too apt to fade as his companions 
or those who were his pupils pass away in their turn. In the case of many 
men this is a matter of small consequence, because their best consists in 
what they have written or achieved, and not in what they were. It was not 
so with Dr. McCosh. In his case the proverb of Menander holds true: ‘‘ The 
workman is greater than his work.’”? He was in himself greater than any- 
thing he did, and it is just because of this that his autobiography is a book 
of great value. Written mainly by his own hand, and edited with much tact 
and modesty, it reveals to us once more the old master whom we loved and 
honored and whom we have been in some little danger of forgetting. The 
Wise Man says in the Book of Ecclesiasticus: ‘‘ The father is dead, and he 
is as if he were not dead, for he hath left one behind him that is like him- 
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self.’ These words might serve as a motto for this book, for in its pages 
Dr. McCosh is with us again in word, in gesture, in characteristic action, in 
his own turns of expression and in all the features of portraiture a fine auto- 
biography can preserve. This is the book for his old pupils to read when 
they desire to recall him, for it is his own story told, as he might himself 
have phrased it, ‘‘ in his own way.” 

Dr. McCosh was born in 1811. His life divides into four parts. The first 
includes his youth and university education in Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
extending to the year 1835. The second is the period of his early manhood, 
from 1835 to 1852. During this time he was settled as a pastor in Scotland. 
The third embraces his middle manhood, from 1852 to 1868, during which 
time he was Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Belfast. The last 
extends from 1868 to 1894, the year of his death, embracing the twenty-six 
years of his residence in Princeton. The period of his youth is the one in 
which he disciplined himself by a sound mathematical and classical educa- 
tion not devoid of science for which he had a great liking, and at the same 
time inured himself to philosophical study under the inspiring teaching of 
Sir William Hamilton. In the second period Dr. McCosh appears as the 
devoted Scottish pastor of large congregations and as the efficient helper of 
Chalmers in organizing the Free Church of Scotland. In the third period 
he is seen as the Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Belfast, attracting 
crowds of young men by his fine lectures on philosophy, advocating asa min- 
ister the separation of the Presbyterian Church of Ireland from dependence 
on the Crown, and, as an educational organizer, strongly promoting the 
cause of national education. His first book on philosophy, Zhe Divine Gov- 
ernment, Physical and Moral, was published shortly before he left Scotland 
for Belfast, and was followed during the Belfast period by the greater number 
of his other philosophical books. In 1868 he came to America, and for us, 
although the first three periods have great interest, the greatest interest lies 
in the fourth period, in the career of Dr. McCosh as President of Princeton. 
He came at the age of fifty-eight years to a foreign country to do his greatest 
work. To that one work he devoted himself to the end without faltering. 
The story of that work cannot be told in a few sentences. It is too large 
and we are still too near to appreciate it. But the readers of this autobiog- 
raphy will be greatly helped to understand what Dr. McCosh’s work was by 
becoming acquainted with the man who did the work. They will see in 
these pages the record of a strong, original and independent man. They 
will become intimate with his traits and, when the book is finished, will 
realize that they have been in company with one whose great intellectual 
mark was sagacity and whose practical mark was commanding energy. They 
will discern his quick and many-sided sympathy, his abiding interest in young 
men, his catholicity of temper, his appreciation of fine style in writing and 
thinking, his graphic brevity of speech, his intensity of conviction, his 
shrewdness in estimating men, his dry and strong humor, and even that 
romance and pathos which, though often unacknowledged, yet lie so deep in 
Scotch character. They will see even more, for herein is the record of a 
nature naturally passionate and aggressive, gradually but steadily conquering 
itself by the power of an overcoming Christian faith. 

Princeton. ANDREW F. WEST. 
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SOCIALISM. By ROBERT FLINT, Professor in the University of Edinburgh. 
London and Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1895. 8vo, pp. 512, 
Index. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By JOHN RAE, (Second edition, revised and 
enlarged). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1891. 8vo, pp. xii, 508, 
Index. 


We have in these two volumes perhaps the most useful accounts available 
in the English language of what Socialism is, of its many forms, its objects 
and its present propaganda. They are both eminently clear, eminently 
fair, and yet decidedly hostile to the general purpose of contemporary 
Socialism. Either can be strongly recommended as a corrective of the 
vague and mischievous ideas so common at the present day upon this 
much talked of and so little studied subject. They are in a marked degree 
complementary to each other, since Mr. Rae approaches his subject from 
the point of view of political science, and Prof. Flint from that of phi- 
losophy. Not that either islacking in the breadth necessary to comprehend 
the wide significance of any plan of Socialism; both deal with the govern- 
mental, economic, and ethical phases of the subject. But the historical method 
of Mr. Rae very naturally emphasizes the politico-economic aspects of the 
socialistic efforts which have already been undertaken, and deals rather with 
men of action than theorists, while Prof. Flint has treated the subject 
rather from the point of view of a critic opening up the future for the en- 
lightenment of those wishing primarily to know what they ought to do with 
reference to the much talked of social movements. Mr. Rae’s book, too, was 
written for students of social phenomena; Prof. Flint’s is the outcome of a 
series of lectures to working men. 

Mr. Rae’s chapter-headings are a good exposition of his method and show 
how much historical information the seeker after the too-much-neglected facts 
will find in his book. They are: ‘‘ The Progress and Present Position of 
Socialism ; ’? ‘‘ Ferdinand Lassalle;”’ ‘* Karl Marx;’’ ‘‘ The Federalism of 
Carlo Marlo; ”’ ‘‘ The Socialists of the Chair; ” ‘‘ The Christian Socialists ; ’’ 
** Anarchism ;” ‘* Russian Nihilism;” ‘* Socialism and the Social Ques- 
tion; ”’ ‘“‘State Socialism; ’’ ‘The Agrarian Socialism of Henry George.’’ 
Throughout the discussion we feel the force of the practical point of 
view of the author which ought to be a check upon much of the senti- 
mental professions of socialistic leanings now so rife among the half- 
informed. Thus in the Introduction we have these important state- 
ments: ‘‘ The present movement is before all political and revolutionary. 
The philanthropic and experimental forms, which played a conspicuous role 
before 1858, perished then in the wreck of the Revolution, and have never 
risen to life again.”’ . . . . ‘* The word Socialism has come to contract a new 
meaning. .... Its political element is taken to be the pith and essence of 
the whole system.”’ (Pp. 2 and 5.) 

We feel the change of atmosphere when Prof. Flint defines Socialism as 
“ethically an individualistic equalitarian hedonism ”’ (p. 99, note), but at the 
outset (pp. 18, 14) he refuses to set up a definition of so protean a thing and 
says : ‘I not only do not pretend to give any such definition, but consider it 
unreasonable to ask for it. If Socialists and Anti-Socialists could agree at 
starting they would not fall out by the way.” After showing the weakness 
of a number of attempts at definition he, however, finally propounds the fol- 
following: (p. 17) “Socialism, then, as I understand it, is any theory of 
social organization which sacrifices the legitimate liberties of individuals to 
the will or interests of the communities.’? Without in any wise differing 
with Prof. Flint, it appears to us that his definition would have been 
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strengthened and his attitude have been made to appear more nearly judicial 
if for the words we have italicised he had substituted the word interests. 
The chapters again indicate the method. They are: ** What is Socialism ? ”’ 
‘** History of Socialism ;”’ ‘‘ Communism, Collectivism, Individualism, and 
State Intervention; ” *‘ Socialism and Labor; ” ‘* Socialism and Capital; ”’ 
“* Nationalization of the Land;” ‘* The Collectivization of Capital ;”’ 
** Socialism and Social Organization;’’ ‘* Socialism and Democracy; ”’ 
**Socialism and Morality ;’’ ‘Socialism and Religion.’’ The closing chap- 
ter together with its long supplementary note, vigorously setting forth the 
true place of Christian social effort, is of special importance to readers of this 
REVIEW. 

Each of these books is excellent in its own department of thought, and 
together they will supply a great mass of sound information and cogent criti- 
cism. 

Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. ETNELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., 
Tenth President of Columbia College in the City of New York. By John 
Fulton. 8vo, pp. xii,485. (New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896.) We have 
seldom read a more lucid or more pleasing biography of one whose life was 
spent in the quiet walks of academic life. The first chapters give an 
altogether delightful picture of the boyhood and youth of young Barnard— 
of New England village life and schooling near the beginning of the century, 
of the early efforts and disappointments and successes, fears and hopes of 
the growing educator, of student and tutorial life at Yale, and of a 
teacher’s life at Hartford and New York. From the beginning of his work 
at the University of Alabama in 1838, the biography becomes more a study 
of Prof. Barnard’s labors as a leading educator, illustrated from his own 
writings, though nothing is passed over which would aid the reader to esti- 
mate his character his quality as a man, as a scholar, or as a scientific inves- 
tigator. The biographer has done his work with great skill and gives the 
reader a very vivid feeling of the power and influence exerted by Dr. Bar- 
nard, whether as professor at Tuscaloosa or as head of the Universities at 
Oxford or New York. The force of his advocacy must have been tremen- 
dous, and the various papers extracted in these pages make still a strong 
impression on the reader. One feels that Dr. Barnard was perhaps a little 
too much of an advocate and was possibly liable in his reasoning to take 
coloring from his position and aims. This may account for some of the 
apparent changes of view which the biographer’s explanations perhaps come 
a little short of fully explaining away. It would seem perhaps as if Dr. 
Barnard habitually gave himself pretty entirely to the cause he had in hand, 
and saw things from the point of sight he from time to time occupied: and 
when the point of sight changed, his opinions did not remain wholly station- 
ary. One rises from reading these Memoirs with the distinct feeling that he 
has been in the presence of a great mind and of a great man—of a great 
thinker and a great educator: and he is grateful to have come into contact 
with him even through the medium of the printed page.——Brother and 
Sister. A Memoir: and the Letters of Ernest and Henriette Renan. Trans- 
lated by Lady Mary Loyd. 8vo, pp. vi, 323. (London and New York: Mac- 
millan and Co., 1896.) In his Memories of Infancy and Youth, M. Renan 
revealed the large place which had been occupied in his development by the 
influence of his sister Henriette. The present volume is the fuller revela- 
tion of the nature and working of that influence. It consists of the Memoir 
of his sister which M. Renan printed privately in 1862—about a year after 
her death; and a selection of the letters that passed between the two during 
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the formative period of M. Renan’s life—that period during which his mind 
was developing and his purpose was wavering as to his career, whether it 
should be that of a Romish ecclesiastic or that of a free scholar. The 
Memoir was written under the cloud of the great loss he had just suffered ; 
and the letters are the compositions of a youth of less than twenty-three. 
In neither can we expect to find M. Renan at his best: their value consists 
not in their literary quality, but in the revelation of character which they 
make. The figure of Henriette Renan rises before us, out of both, as that of 
a woman of exceptional force of character, tenderness, honesty, devotion. 
The impression left of M. Renan himself is not so pleasant. A certain arti- 
ficiality, unreality, theatricalness seems even thus early to have characterized 
him: a certain selfishness, which is only partly veiled by his sentiment for his 
sister or his sense of honor, which was apparently largely her creation. Ina 
word, M. Renan seems greatly to have needed in those formative years such 
a mentor as Providence gave him in his upright and devoted sister, and to 
have been saved by her faithfulness from many errors and perhaps even from 
the greatest error of all—moral suicide. Incidentally, in these letters we 
may trace the story of M. Renan’s decay of faith. Throughout, indeed, he 
seems more in search of a career than of service. But at the opening of the 
series the boy of twenty argues bravely for the rationality and indispensable- 
ness of Christianity, and cannot forgive the unbelievers ‘‘ their failure to per- 
ceive that the Christian theory is merely the expression of a fact—the fact of 
the downfall and present misery of the human race: a simple, practical study of 
the human race should have convinced them of this truth ”’ (p. 111). Thence 
the progress is downwards through the stage of erecting reason into the 
arbiter of truth (p. 148) and ‘ verifying Christian truth on rational grounds,”’ 
that is, through that vulgar rationalism which finds Christianity not indeed 
false, but only relatively true and clings to Jesus while rejecting all that 
does not commend itself to the rationalizing judgment: ‘‘ Above all, Jesus 
will always be my God: but when from this pure Christianity (which really is 
reason personified) we come down to the narrow, shabby ideas, to all the 
mythical stories that fall to pieces at the touch of candid criticism .... ” 
(p. 181). Finally it debouches into something {which stood consciously out- 
side of Christianity (p. 254), though it could still put some faith in the Ruler 
of the Universe (p. 291) and speak of God as Father. So far had the youth 
of twenty-three progressed on the path towards that positivist philosophy 
and pantheistic atheism in theology which constituted his manhood’s creed 
—in which, we are glad to learn, his stronger-minded sister never came to 
acquiesce (p. 26). It is another gain to the understanding of Renan that the 
reader of these letters can scarcely fail to perceive that it was Renan’s phil- 
osophy which underlay his critical unbelief and not vice versa (cf. p. 305), 
his philosophy and—may we not say it ?—his lack of strong moral fibre and 
earnest moral purpose. His real mentor stood outside him.—— Memphis and 
Mucene. An Examination of Egyptian Chronology and its Application to 
the Early History of Greece. By Cecil Torr, M.A. 8vo, pp. x, 74. (Cam- 
bridge: The University Press; New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896.) Mr. 
Cecil Torr has won for himself an enviable place among classical archzolo- 
gists. He is led here into the older field of Egyptology in order to test the 
customary method of dating the Mycenzan age in Greece on the strength 
of Egyptian evidence. It is said, for example, that the Mycenean age in 
Greece was contemporary with the reigns of certain kings of Dynasty 18 in 
Egypt, and that these kings reigned about 1500 B.C. Mr. Torr’s results lead 
him to question both propusitions. Such evidence as exists for dating the 
kings of the eighteenth dynasty leads him to suggest that it must have 
begun in 1271 at latest, while Dynasty 12 began about 1500 at latest: so that 
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the direct or indirect intercourse between Greece and Egypt would belong to 
a period between 1271 at latest and 850—if indeed it can be demonstrated 
that the Mycenzean remains show any trace of Eyptianinfluence. At all 
events, he considers that “‘ there is certainly nothing to justify the confident 
assertion that the Mycenzan age in Greece was concurrent with Dynasty 18 
in Egypt, and that this dynasty began in 1700.’’ It will go without saying 
—for all those familiar with Mr. Torr’s methods of work—that the book is 
one to be reckoned with by chronologers.——Rhetoric: Its Theory and Prac- 
tice. ‘* English Style in Public Discourse.”” By Austin Phelps, D.D., Late 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in Andover Theological Seminary, and 
Henry Allen Frink, Ph.D., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Public Speak- 
ing in Amherst College. 12mo, pp. xix, 317. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1895.) Surely every one who has had that book once in his hands 
will agree with Prof. Frink that the late Dr. Phelps’ English Style in Public 
Discourse is the most delightful of books on its subject. Itis with a view to 
utilizing its inspiring presentation of a subject which, as ordinarily dealt with 
—even in such admirable treatises as Day’s Art of Discourse or Vinet’s Homi- 
letics—is often felt to be dry, that Prof. Frink has essayed to reduce Dr. 
Phelps’ book to something of the form of a text-book of rhetoric. The earlier 
part of the volume is made up of this revised form of Dr. Phelps’ book, which 
is reduced about one-third in extent; while in its latter part there is brought 
together a series of practical exercises in the fundamental qualities of style. 
We should think the volume would make an excellent handbook for the 
study of rhetoric.——Goethe and Schiller’s Xenions, Selected and Translated 
by Paul Carus. Broad 12mo, pp. 162. (Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1896.) The ‘‘ Xenions ” of Goethe and Schiller have certainly been 
too little known outside of Germany, and it is a grateful task which Dr. 
Carus has set about when he undertakes to bring them to the knowledge of 
a wider American public. A somewhat difficult task also, it must be con- 
fessed. English does net lend itself kindly to the hexameters with which 
the elegiac distich opens: and nowhere is such a delicate touch needed as in 
satiric verse. That Dr. Carus has succeeded in conveying the point of most 
of these distichs in his English version is a very high achievement : 
that he has succeeded in reproducing these pointed distichs in English 
cannot be said. Possibly it would have been wiser to give prose translations. 
The book is well got-up and makes a pleasant drawing-room volume.—— 
Realencyklopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche. Unter Mitwir- 
kung vieler Theologen und Gelehrten in dritter verbesserter und vermehrter 
Auftlage herausgegeben von D. Albert Hauck, Professor in Leipzig. Hefti, 
Preis 1 Mark. 8vo, pp. 80. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 
1896.) This one ‘* Heft,’ covering the alphabet from ‘* 4Q’’ to ‘* Aber- 
glaube ” in eighty pages, and constituting the first of the 180 parts at one 
mark each in which the work will be completed, is adverted to here as a 
sample of the new edition of Herzog’s great encyclopedia which is now in 
process of publication. The first edition of this most comprehensive of the 
religious encyclopedias was begun in 1853, and the second in 1876, twenty 
years after which the third is now begun. Examination of this first part 
bears out the publishers’ assertion that much of the matter of the new 
edition will be freshly written: and they also promise a considerable increase 
in the number of articles—a matter of no inconsiderable importance to 
those who use the work. There needs no word of commendation for such a 
work as this. It is only necessary to let it be known to scholars that a third 
and thoroughly revised edition of ‘‘ Herzog ” is in progress, and, indeed, at 
this writing has advanced in publication through the first volume of ten 
** Hefts.”,—— The Critical Review of Theological and Philosophical Litera- 
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ture. Edited by Professor S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. Vol. vi, 8vo, pp. 452. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1896.) The completion of the sixth volume of Dr. Salmond’s Critical 
Review gives renewed opportunity for congratulating the theological public 
on its possession of so careful and thorough a guide to theological literature. 
It was for many years a reproach to British theology that it provided 
students with no information as to the theological literature which was 
streaming from the press, but left them to seek it in American quarterlies 
and German weeklies and biweeklies. This excellent publication has 
removed that reproach. We wish it increased usefulness in its succeeding 
volumes.—The American Conference on International Arbitration, held in 
Washington, D. C., April 22 and 238, 1896. Large 8vo, Boards, pp. 258. 
(New York: The Baker & Taylor Co., 1896.) This handsomely printed 
volume contains a full report of the proceedings at the conference held last 
spring in Washington for the purpose of promoting the establishment of a 
permanent system of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, together with an account of the steps which led up to the con- 
ference, and some notes on the history of international arbitration, by Dr. 
John Bassett Moore. In short, it contains the documentary history of the 
first stages of a movement which, it is to be hoped, is destined to play a large 
part in the history of the English-speaking nations and ultimately in that of 
the civilized world. The beginnings of such a movement deserved and have 
received handsome record.——T7Zhe Gospel of Buddha, according to Old 
Records, told by Paul Carus. Fourth Revised Edition 12mo, pp. xvi, 275. 
(Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co., 1896.) Former issues of Dr. 
Carus’ presentation of Buddhism as a religion suitable for the West too, 
were reviewed in this REVIEW (Vol. vi, pp. 392 and 795). In the monism 
of Buddhism, its denial of a substantial soul and of a personal God, Dr. 
Carus sees points of harmony with his own so-called “ religion of science ”’ 
—his own idealistic positivism. He is zealous for all that he deems rooted 
in the nature of things, as distinguished from what he considers based on 
mere authority. And because he looks upon Buddhism as essentially 
a naturalistic morality, he is anxious to propagate the knowledge of its 
forms of conception. Certainly the vehicle he has chosen in this booklet is 
attractive.——Karma. A Story of Early Buddhism. By Paul Carus. Square 
12mo, pp. 28. Second Japanese Art Edition. Printed in Japan and Lllus- 
trated by Native Artists. (Illustrated and Printed by T. Hasegawa, Tokyo, 
Japan, for The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 1896.) This beau- 
tiful little book, in its first edition, was appreciatively noticed in this RE- 
VIEW (Vol. vii, p. 380). The scheme of illustration in this second edition 
differs somewhat from that employed in the former one; perhaps it is not 
quite so delicate, though it is equally effective. Printed on crepe paper and 
tied in silk, it is safe to say that no more dainty volume will be met with 
this holiday season. Will Dr. Carus forgive us if we say that it isa pity he 
has not resisted the temptation to use this pretty piece of art work as an 
advertising medium for his wares—literary and quasi-religious ?——Long- 
mans’ English Classics, Edited by George Rice Carpenter, A.B., Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College, to wit: 
Macauley’s Life of Samuel Johnson, together with his Essay on Johnson, 
Edited with Notes and an Introduction by Huber Gray Buehler, A.M., 
English Master at the Hotchkiss School. Pp. liv, 110.— Milton’s Paradise 
Lost. Books i and ii. Edited with Notes and Introduction by Edward 
Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric and Logic in Union College. 
Pp. lxxii, 112.——The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from The Spectator, 
Edited with Notes and Introduction by D. O. S. Lowell, A.M., M.D., Eng- 
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lish Master in the Roxbury Latin School. Pp. liii, 179.——Oliver Gold- 
smith’s The Vicar of Wakefield. Edited with Introduction and Notes by 
Mary A. Jordan, A.M., Professor of Rhetoric and Old English in Smith 
College. Pp. xxxvi, 205.— Robert Southey’s Life of Nelson. Edited with 
Notes and an Introduction by Edwin L. Miller, A.M., Instructor in Eng- 
lish in the Englewood High School, Illinois. Pp. xxxviii,302. (New York, 
London and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896.) Attention has 
already been called in this REvrEw (Vol. vi, 795, and Vol. vii, 760) to this 
admirable series of text-books in the English Classics, which the Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. are publishing under the editorial supervision of 
Prof. Carpenter, in order to meet the needs of the Secondary schools, in 
accordance with the system of study recommended by the National Com- 
mittee of Ten. The volumes just enumerated include the last of those pre- 
scribed for study for the 1897 examinations, and four of those prescribed for 
reading for the 1898 examinations. The standard that was set for the series 
by its earlier issues was high, but it has been successfully sustained in these 
later issues. Each volume contains full ‘“‘ suggestions for teachers and stu- 
dents’? with bibliographies, and the volumes designed for ‘‘ reading ”’ are 
treated distinctively as literature. The editing throughout is of an unusually 
good order. The series may confidently be recommended as one of the best 
yet published for the instruction of youth in English and Literature. —— The 
Reader’s Shakespeare. His Dramatic Works Condensed, Connected and 
Emphasized, for School, College, Parlor and Platform. By David Charles 
Bell. Vol. ii, pp. 471, buckram, $1.50. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, 1896.) The Reader’s Shakespeare appears to fill well a gap in our 
literature—providing a condensed copy of Shakespeare’s plays arranged for 
reading in public, with omission of all objectionable scenes, explanations of 
all obsolete and difficult words, and hints by means of a simple diacritical 
mark as to emphasis. A former volume contained the Historical plays ; this 
the Tragedies with The Tempest; and a third and concluding volume will 
contain the Comedies. The type is fair and readable.——Practical Points in 
Nursing, for Nurses in Private Practice, with an Appendix, etc. By 
Emily A. M. Stoney, Superintendent of Training School for Nurses, Carney 
Hospital, South Boston, Mass. Illustrated with Seventy-three Engravings in 
the Text and Nine Colored and Half-tone Plates. 8vo, pp. 456. (Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders, 1896.) The author emphasizes in her Preface the design of 
this book as intended to give instruction for private as distinguished from 
hospital nursing. It is written with evident sound sense and discretion, and 
out of an obviously full experience. It seems both comprehensive and 
judicious and develops the subjects treated under the successive heads of 
the nurse, the sick-room, the patient, accidents and emergencies, special 
medical cases, children, physiology and anatomy. Though primarily de- 
signed as a handbook for professional nurses, it will be a boon to the 
‘*home’’ nurse who is called on to take charge of cases of illness, often 
without either experience or instruction. Such will find a mine of helpful 
hints here.——Queer as She Could Be. By Jessie E. Wright. 12mo, pp. 
285. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, etc., 1895.) It is 
rare to chance upon a story as breezy and healthful and full of life and sug- 
gestion as this. Hilary Barlow’s four boys were certainly, as she often de- 
clared of them, the best boys on earth: and she herself is a marvel—and 
more than a marvel, an inspiration. Her summer experiment in rescue 
work is an example and a model: may it be often followed and imitated ! 
The book should be in every Sabbath-school library and in the hands of every 
Presbyterian child. 





